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“'PHE LION’S HEAD. 





Tur hopes which we allowed ourselves to encourage, on the eve of the 
publication of our last Number, have been but too fatally frustrated :— Mr. 
John Scott is no more !—The public are so generally informed of the late 
painful events, and of their dreadful result, as to render it unnecessary for 
us to make any further communication or remark at present. Having been 
urgently requested by many of our readers to give a full statement of all 
the circumstances which led to the last fatal event,—we have but to make 
known that a judicial inquiry is immediately about to take place; and we 
are sure that our determination of remaining silent on the subject will be 
properly regarded. To those persons who have expressed a wish that a 
Memoir of the late Mr. Scott should be given, we can at present only say, 
that it is fully intended to publish such a Memoir, either in the Lonpon 
MaGaZINE, or in a separate and more enlarged form. Nothing will be left 
undone that can in any way tend to satisfy the strong public and private 
feeling which this calamity has excited. 


We cannot better employ this part of our Magazine, than in promoting 
the publicity of the following address; and we confidently trust, that this 
endeavour to render less. poignant, to the widow and children, the effects of 
a loss which is in itself irreparable, will not prove unavailing. 


“ Mr. John Scott, whose recent death has interested a considerable vortion of 
the Public, has left a Widow and Two Children, for whom he was unable to 
provide. By distinguished talents, as well as hy exemplary prudence and indusa 
(ry, he had only just reached the point where he had a near prospect of secur« 
ing the comfort of those who were dear to him. Some of his friends have 
thought themselves authorized, in such circumstances, to appeal to the general 
— of the Public, on behalf of the helpless family of a man of ability 
and virtue. 


The following Gentlemen have agreed to act as a Committee to superintend 
the application of the Subscription. ’ 


HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 
JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
ROBERT BALDWIN, ESQ. 
8. W. HEYNOLDS, ESQ. 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, MP. 
FRANCIS CHANTREY, ESQ. RA. 
REV. A. WAUGH, DD. 

G. DARLING, MD. 


Subscriptions will be received at Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smiths, Mansion House Street ; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. 
James's Street; Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street; and Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster-row ;—In Edinburgh, by Messrs. Manners and Miller ; and Thomson 
and Co.; and in Glasgow, by Messrs. Smith and Sons.” 
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360 The Lion's Head. 


The embellishment in our next Number will be an engraving from Mr. 
Haydon’s Picture of “ Christ's Agony,” which that artist has liberally 
allowed us to copy. 







We shall continue our Serres or Livinc Autuors ; and the next will be 
Mr. Craspe. ‘ 







The first paragraph of this article will satisfy E. R. upon the subject of 
his communication. We should not, however, satisfy ourselves at all, if we 
did not express our perfect concurrence in his general remarks, and our sin- 
cere admiration of the feeling which dictated them. If we were to express 
‘any opinion upon the subject to which he alludes, it would be one of the 
most unqualified abhorrence ; and this feeling in us is much strengthened by 
the consciousness that it meets the sympathy of such an head and heart as 
dictated this very indignant and eloquent communication. A wounded spirit 
will, we hope, receive some consolation from such lines enclosed in such a 
letter, and we shall feel jt: a duty, at once painful -and pleasing, to impart 
them, 
















by _ | We respect, and sympathize in, the feelings of C. L. on the melan- 
choly subject he has chosen for his Muse ; but he must be aware, that cir- 
, cumstances of a very delicate nature must restrain us at present, 







td A. C, will find an answer in one of the foregoing notices. 
Rustica’s Ode on Spring shall. bloom.in our‘ Number on May Day. 





Vindex seems very angry with Mr. Brougham in consequence of his Bill 
#| for educating the people. If Vindex intended that. we should insert his 
fine communication, he should have written it in a character which was in some 
i degree legible. His penmanship is a strong. proof, that a want of education 
is a very deplarable thing. 


The Two Sonnets signed Nemo, we fear would be read by Nemo, and 
' therefore must decline their insertion, 

















We are sorry M.M. seems to have so much cause to “ lament.” We hope, 
however, to give her, or his, griefs to empty air in qur next number. 


We shall endeavour, if possible, to strike’ M. H.’s “Guitar,” ‘when we next 


venture serenading. 


Mr. Hartnole’s Poem has been received, and we shall endeavour to select 
some, stanzas from it in our next. The circumstances which he communi- 
cates are certainly not very favourable to a young aspirant; but he should re- 
member that perseverance may do much, and there is a modest spirit in his 
Jetter, which we have seldom seen unaccompanied by merit. 
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ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


Tue compliments of the season to 
my worthy masters, and a merry first 
of April to us all! 

Many happy returns of this day to 
you—and you—and you, Sir—nay, 
never frown, man, nor put a long 
face upon the matter. Do not we 
know one another? what need of ce- 
remony among friends? we have all 
a touch of that same—you under- 
stand me—a speck of the motley. 
Beshrew the man who on such a day 
as this, the general festival, should 
affect to stand aloof. I am none of 
those sneakers. I am free of the 
corporation, and care not who knows 
it. He that meets me in the forest 
to day, shall meet with no wise-acre, 
Ican tell him. Stultus sum. Trans- 
late me that, and take the meaning 
of it to yourself for your pains. 
What, man, we have four quarters 
ofthe globe on our side at the least 
computation. 

Fill us a cup of that sparkling 
gooseberry—we will drink no wise, 
melancholy, politic port on this day— 

and let us troll the catch of Amiens 
duc ad me—due ad me—how goes it? 


Here shall he see _ 
Gross fools as he. 


Now would I give a trifle to know 
historically and authentically, who 
was the greatest fool that ever lived. 
I would certainly give him in a bum- 
per. Marry, of the present breed, I 
think I could without much difficulty 
name you the party. 

Remove your cap a little further, 
if you please; it hides my bauble. 
And now. each man bestride his 
hobby, and dust away his bells to 
what tune he pleases. I will give 
you, for my part, 


—— The crazy old church clock, 
And the bewildered chimes. 


Good master Empedocles,* . you 
are welcome. It is long since you 
went a salamander-gathering down 
Etna. Worse than samphire-pick- 
ing by some odds. ‘Tis a mercy 
your worship did not singe your mus- 
tachios. 

Ha! Cleombrotus! + and what 
sallads in faith did you light upon at 
the bottom of the Mediterranean ? 
You were founder, I take it,,of the 
disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

Gebir, my old free mason, and 

rince of plaisterers at Babel,{ bri 
fn your trowel, most Ancient Grand 





* ___.... He who, 


to be deem’d 


A god, leap’d fondly into Etna flames— 


t The builders next of Babel on the plain 
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362 All Fools’ Day. CApri 


You have claim to a seat here at my 
right hand, as patron of the stam- 
merers. You left your work, if I re- 
member Herodotus correctly, at eight 
hundred million toises, or thereabout, 
above the level of the sea. Bless us, 
what a long bell you must have pull- 
ed, to call your top workmen to their 
nuncheon on the low grounds of 
Sennaar. Or did you send up your 
garlick and onions by a rocket? I 
am a rogue if I am not ashamed to 
show you our Monument on Fish- 
street Hill, after your altitudes. Yet 
we think it somewhat. 

What, the magnanimous Alexan- 
der in tears >—cry, baby, put its fin- 
ger in its eye, it shall have another 
globe, round as an orange, pretty 
moppet ! 

Mister Adams ‘odso, I honour 
your coat—pray do us the favour to 
read to us that sermon, which you 
lent to Mistress Slipslop—the twenty 
and second in your portmanteau 
there—on Female Incontinence—the 
same — it will come in most irre- 
levantly and impertinently seasonable 
to the time of the day. 

Mr. , you look wise. Pray 
correct that error. 

Mr. Hazlitt, I cannot indulge you 
in your definition. I must fine you 
a bumper, or a paradox. We will 
have nothing said or done syllogisti- 
cally this day. Remove those logical 
forms, waiter, that no gentleman 
break the tender shins of his appre- 
hension stumbling across them. 

Master Stephen, you are late.— 
Ha! Cokes, is it you?—Aguecheek, 
my dear knight, let me pay my devoir 
to you.— Master Shallow, your wor- 
ship's poor servant to command.— 
Master Silence, I will use few words 
with you.—Slender, it shall go hard 
if 1 edge not you in somewhere.— 
You six will engross all the poor wit 
of the company to day.—I ace it, 
I know it. 

Ha! honest R , my fine old 
Librarian of Ludgate, time out of 
mind, art thou here again? Bless 
thy doublet, it is not over-new, 
threadbare as thy stories :—what 
dost thou flitting about the world at 
this rate?—Thy customers are ex- 
tinct, defunct, bed-rid, have ceased 
to read long ago.—Thou goest still 
among them, seeing if, peradventure, 
thou canst hawk a volume or two.— 














Good Grenville S——, thy last pa- 
tron, is flown. 


King Pandion, he is dead, 
All thy friends are lapt in lead— 


, Nevertheless, noble R——., come 
in, and take your seat here, between 
Armado and Quisada, for in true 
courtesy, In gravity, in fantastic smil- 
ing to thyself, in courteous smiling 
upon others, in the goodly ornature 
of well-apparelled speech, and the 
commendation of wise sentences, 
thou art nothing inferior to those 
accomplished Dons of Spain. The 
spirit of chivalry forsake me for 
ever, when I forget thy singing the 
song of Macheath, which declares 
that he might be happy with either, 
Situated between those two ancient 
spinsters—when I forget the inimi- 
table formal love which thou didst 
make, turning now to the one, and 
now to the other, with that Mal- 
volian smile—as if Cervantes, not 
Gay, had written it for his hero; 
and as if thousands of periods must 
revolve, before the mirror of cour- 
tesy could have given his invidious 
preference between a pair of so 
goodly-propertied and meritorious- 
equal damsels. , - ” 
7 %* * - * * * 

To descend from these altitudes, 
and not to protract our Fools’ Ban- 
quet beyond its appropriate day,— 
for I fear the second of April is not 
many hours distant—in sober verity 
I will confess a truth to thee, reader. 
I love a Fool—as naturally, as it I 
were of kith and kin to him. When 
a child, with child-like apprehen- 
sions, that dived not below the sur- 
face of the matter, I read those Pa- 
rables, not guessing at their involved 
wisdom, I had more yearnings to- 
wards that simple architect, that 
built his house upon the sand, than 
I entertained for his more cautious 
neighbour; I grudged at the hard 
censure pronounced upon the quiet 
soul that kept his talent; and, 
prizing their simplicity beyond the 
more provident, and, to my appre- 
hension, somewhat wnféminine warl- 
ness of their competitors, I felt a 
kindliness, that almost amounted to 
a tendre, for those five thoughtless 
virgins.—I have never made an ac- 
quaintance since, that lasted; or 4 
friendship, that answered ; with any 
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that had not ‘some tincture of the 
absurd in their characters. I vene- 
rate an honest obliquity of under- 
standing. The more laughable blun- 
ders a man shall commit in your 
company, the more tests he giveth 
you, that he will not betray or over- 
reach you. I love the safety, which 
a palpable hallucination warrants ; 
the security, which a word out of 
season ratifies. And take my word 
for this, reader, and say, a fool told 
it you, if you please, that he who 
hath not a dram of folly in his 
mixture, hath pounds of much worse 
matter in his composition. It is ob- 


served, that “ the foolisher the fowl 
or fish,— woodcocks,—dotterells,— 
cod’s-heads, &c.—the finer the flesh 
thereof,” and what are commonly 
the world’s received fools, but such 
whereof. the world is not worthy? 
and what have been some of. the 
kindliest patterns of our species, but 
so many darlings of absurdity, mi- 
nions of the goddess, and her white 
boys?— Reader, if you wrest my 
words beyond their fair construction, 
it is you, and not I, that are the 
April Fool. 
Etta. 
Ist April, 1821. 








SWIMMING ACROSS THE HELLESPONT. 
Leiter from the Right Honourable Lord Byron to Mr. Murray. 


Dear Sir,—In the 44th page, vol. 
Ist, of Turner’s Travels (which you 
lately sent me), it is stated that 
“ Lord Byron, when he expressed 
such confidence of its practicability, 
seems to have forgotten that Lean- 
der swam both ways, with and 
against the tide; whereas he (Lord 
Byron) ouly performed the easiest 
part et the task, by swimming with 
itfrom Europe to Asia.”—I certainly 
could not have forgotten what is 
known to every school-boy, that Le- 
ander crossed in the night, and re- 
turned towards the morning. My 
object was to ascertain that the 
Hellespont could be crossed at all 
by swimming—and in this Mr. Eben- 
head and myself both succeeded— 
the one in an hour and ten minutes, 
the other in one hour and five mi- 
nutes—the tide was not in our favour, 
ou the contrary, the great difficulty 
was to bear up against the current ; 
which, so far from helping us to the 
Asiatic side, set us down right to- 
wards the Archipelago.—Neither Mr. 
Ebenhead, myself, nor, I will venture 
to add, any person on board the fri- 
gate, from Captain (now Admiral) 
Bathurst, downwards, had any notion 
of a difference of the current on the 
Asiatic side, of which Mr. Turmer 
speaks. I never heard of it till this 
moment, or I would have taken the 
other course. Lieut. Ebenhead’s sole 
Motive, and mine also, for setting out 


Ravenna, 2Ist Feb. 1821. 


from the European side was, that the 
little Cape above Sestos was a more 
prominent starting place, and the fri- 
gate which lay below, close under the 
Asiatic casile, formed a better point 
of view for us to move towards ; and, 
in fact, we landed immediately be- 
low it—Mr. Turner says, “ what- 
ever is thrown into the stream on 
this part of the European bank, must 
arrive at the Asiatic shore.” This is 
so far from being the case, that it 
must arrive in the Archipelago if left 
to the current, although a strong 
wind from the Asiatic side might 
have such an effect occasionally. 

Mr. Turner attempted the passage 
from the Asiatic side, and failed ; 
“ after five and twenty minutes, in 
which he did not advance a hundred 
yards, he gave it up, from complete 
exhaustion.” This is very possible, 
and might have occurred to him just 
as readily on the European side. I 
particularly stated, and Mr. Hob- 
house has done so also, that we were 
obliged to make the real passage of 
one mile, extend to between three 
and four, owing to the force of the 
stream. I can assure Mr. Turner, 
that his success would have given 
me great pleasure, as it would have 
added one more instance to the proofs 
of its practicability.—It is not quite 
fair in him to infer, that because he 
failed, Leander could not succeed. 
There are still four instances on res 
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cord, a Neapolitan, a young Jew, 
Mr. Ebenhead, and myself,—the two 
Jast were in the presence of hun- 
dreds of English witnesses. With 
regard to the difference of the 
current, I perceived none; it is 
favourable to the swimmer on nei- 
ther side, but may be stemmed by 
plunging into the sea a considerable 
way above the opposite point of the 
coast, which the swimmer wishes to 
make, but still bearing up against 
it—it is strong, but if you calculate 
well, you may reach land. My own 
experience, and that of others, bids 
me pronounce the passage of Lean- 
der perfectly practicable: any young 
man in good health, and with tolerable 
skill in swimming, might succeed in 
it from either side. 1 was three 
hours in swimming across the Ta- 
gus, which is much more hazardous, 
being two hours longer than the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont. Of what 
may be done in swimming, I shall 
mention one more instance. In 1818, 
the Chevalier Mingaldo, (a gentle- 
man of Bassano) a good swimmer, 
wished to swim with my friend, Mr. 
Alexander Scott, and myself: as he 
seemed particularly anxious on the 
subject, we indulged him.—We all 
three started from the Island of the 
Lido, and swam to Venice.—At the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, Scott 
and I were a good way a-head, and 
we saw no more of our foreign 
friend; which, however, was of no 
consequence, as there was a gondola 
to hold his clothes, and pick him up. 
Scott swam on till past the Rialto, 
where he got out—less from fatigue 
than chill, having been four hours in 
the water, without rest, or stay, ex- 
cept what is to be obtained by float- 
ing on one’s back:—this being the 
condition of our performance. I 
continued my course on to Santa 
Chiara, comprising the whole of the 
Grand Canal, (beside the distance 
from the'Lido) and got out where the 
Laguna once more opens to Fusina. 
I had been in the water, by my 
watch, without help or rest, and ne- 
ver touching ground or boat, four 
hours and twenty minutes. To this 
match, and during the greater part 
of its performance, Mr. Hoppner, the 
Consul General, was witness, and it 
is well known to many others. Mr. 
Turner can easily verify the fact, if 








f April, 


he thinks it worth while, by referring 
to Mr. Hoppner. The distance we 
could not accurately ascertain, it was 
of course considerable. 

I crossed the Hellespont in one 
hour and ten minutes only. I am 
now ten years older in time, and 
twenty in constitution than I was 
when I passed the Dardanelles, and 
yet two years ago I was capable of 
swimming four hours and twenty mi- 
nutes; and I am sure that I could 
have continued two hours longer, 
though I had on a pair of trowsers— 
an aceoutrement which by no means 
assists the performance. My two 
companions were also four hours in 
the water. Mingaldo might be about 
thirty years of age, Scott about six 
and twenty. With this experience 
in swimming at different periods of 
age, not only on the spot, but else- 
where, of various persons, what is 
there to make me doubt that Lean- 
der’s exploit was perfectly practica- 
ble? If three individuals did more 
than passing the Hellespont, why 
should he have done less? But Mr. 
Turner failed, and naturally seeking 
a plausible excuse for his failure, lays 
the blame on the Asiatic side of the 
strait—to me the cause is evident. 
He tried to swim direct/y across, in- 
stead of going higher up to take the 
vantage.—He might as well have 
tried to fly over Mount Athos. 

That a young Greek of the heroic 
times, in love, and with his limbs in 
full vigour, might have suceceded in 
such an attempt, is neither wonderful 
nor doubtful.—W hether he attempt- 
ed it or not is another question, be- 
cause he might have had a small boat 
to save him the trouble. 

I am, your’s, very truly, 
Byron. 


P. S. Mr. Turner says that the 
swimming from Europe to Asia was 
“the easiest part of the task.” | 
doubt whether Leander found it so, 
as it was the return; however, he 
had several hours between the inter- 
vals—The argument of Mr. T. 
“that higher up or lower down the 
strait widens sd considerably, that he 
would save little labour by his start- 
ing,” is only good for indifferent 
swimmers.—A man of any practice 
or skill will always consider the dist- 
ance less than the strength of the 
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stream. If Ebenhead and myself 
had thought of crossing at the nar- 
rowest point, instead of going up to 
the Cape above it, we should have 
heen swept down to Tenedos. The 
strait is however not extraordinarily 
wide, even where it broadens above 
wid below the forts: as the frigate 
was stationed some time in the Dar- 
danelles, waiting for the firman, I 
bathed often in the Strait, subse- 
quently to our traject, and gene- 
rally on the Asiatic side, without 
perceiving the greater strength of 
the opposing stream, by which Mr. 
Turner palliates his own failure. Our 
amusement in the small bay, which 
opens immediately below the Asiatic 


fort, was to dive for the land tor- 
toises, which we flung in on pur- 
pose, as they amphibiously crawl- 
ed along the bottom: this does not 
argue any greater violence of current 
than on the European shore. With 
regard to the modest insinuation, 
that we chose the European side as 
*‘ easier,” | appeal to Mr. Hobhouse, 
and Admiral Bathurst, if it be true 
or no? (poor Ebenhead being since 
dead). Had we been aware of any 
such difference of current, as is as 
serted, we would at least have 
proved it, and were not likely to 
have given it up in the twenty-five 
minutes of Mr. Turner’s own expe 
riment. 








LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Amip November’s chill and lonesome night, 
The moon sat high in mild and lovely light ; 
Unto the heaven look’d many an ancient eye, 
Hoar heads were bared—and wither’d hands held high : 
*T was silence all throughout the midnight air— 
Save woman’s sigh,—or man’s sublimer prayer— 
To shield the princely mother in her moan, 
And bless the world with an illustrious son. 


But long before day brighten’d through the gloom, 
Came horse and rider wreath’d with sweat and foam ; 
He pass’d and spoke not,—and he wiped a brow 
Where some dread tidings sat in drops of woe.— 
Soon in the porches and the streets were seen, 

Men with gray locks, old dames, and striplings green ; 
And mournful words were rife ; and in the ear 

Of youth, age spoke—till he wax’d pale with fear— 
For some had seen dread things at dead of night— 
Paul’s holy dome stream with sepulchral light: 
Through the dark city shrieking in a throng 

The dead were heard, with wail and funeral song. 
Some saw a Form of mild majestic air, 

Shake a gold circlet from her shining hair, 

Then drop two radiant tears; and upward sweep 
Through the third heaven, and leave the world to weep. 
Even while they whisper’d, all at ounce came on 

The voice of lamentation and loud moan ; 

From vale to city came the sound, and shook 

A dread like doomsday— through each heart it strook ; 
Veil’d virgins wept, and tears wet all their way: 
Each old man hid his face and audibly did pray. 

Now there came to me—one whose furrow’d cheek 
Was wet with tears; too full his heart to speak, 
Upon my head he laid his ancient hand ‘ 

And sobb’d aloud, and shook drops on the sand ; 

‘«¢ My son,” he said—but even while on his tongue 
The death of my loved-lovely Princess, hung, 

He shook his patriarch locks, and mute pass d by ;— 
He could not name the name he loved so tenderly. 
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Lines on the Death of the Princess Charlotte. [ April, 


Thou beauteous Princess !—late I saw thee 
Through church and street in bridal pomp and show: 
Caps were flung high above the reeking press ; 

Glad shouts were there, and clang of smitten brass. 
There swept the proud steeds—white as winter snow, 
And the brimm’d wine-cups to the light did glow.— 
Ah! who could deem that man would weep this morn 
O’er his high hopes,—and Britain’s beauty shorn! 


Shrouded she lay—like one in slumber deep,— 
And one stood by whose sadness knew no sleep: 
I got one glance but of her forehead fair, 

Her temples white, and her long clustering hair : 
Death from her living charms no lustre took ; 

Her meek bright spirit ‘lumined still her look. 
Too lovely was she and too good and fair 

For dwelling out of heaven, and breathing mortal air. 
When this head’s hoar, and I shall hail atar 

In yon blue vault some new and shining star, 

I'll deem ‘tis she in saintly splendour come, 

To shine on Britain in the hour of gloom ; 

In every eye she was as light of heaven,— 

The drop @f dearest blood unto our bosoms given. 


This is no time thy gentle deeds to sing, 
Thy smiles to woo—to want thy ministring ; 
To sing this isle’s proud hope—and call it mine— 
Of being ruled by a brave race of thine. 
Thou’rt pass’d like a bright vision—and we seem 
Like men whom sorrow wakes from a sweet dream : 
From a sweet dream we wake, and think and mourn 
On what is gone, and never can return. 
There is a flower, whose meek and modest hue 
Shuns the gay sun, to smile mid twilight dew, 
Spreads its green leaf in gladness, giving far 
Its chaste pure bosom to the steadfast star ; 
This smal! fair flower, far sweeter than those born 
In golden fragrance to the sun at morn, 
Showing its blossom to the lark alone, 
Is emblem meet of our lamented One— 
In whom, thou, Prince! hadst from thy bosom riven 
As much of loveliness as earth can yield to heaven. 


"Tis not, young Prince, to thee alone is doom’d 
To mourn oer blasted hope, or love entomb’d :— 
Where grass grows green, or golden grain can glow, 
From burning deserts to the eternal snow, 
From pathless mountain to the spicy vale, 
Where birds can soar, or British ships can sail,— 
From shepherd's shealing to the sculptur’d stone 
Of tower and temple—all is wail and moan. 
A cry is heard among the mighty ones, 
The good, the great, who keep, or counsel thrones : 
For the wide world has found a theme which seeks 
Sighs from all hearts, and tears from sternest cheeks. 


The cold sun sinks in the cold west ; and see 
Its glimmering gold fades fast from tower and tree ; 
The moon is up, and has already given 
Her sober silver to the earth and heaven ; 
Each star is woke, and in man’s sight seems dim,— 
Pale as himself—in mild and mournful trim: 

















Sonnet by Charles Lamb. 


The funeral pomp is near—through the cold air 

W aves torch and plume—and nobles’ heads are bare ; 
The moonlight mingles with the grosser flames, 

And rustic’s sobs with sighs of high born dames. 
This regal city has flung early out 

Her worth and beauty—not with song and shout, 
But with a sadden’d eye that loves to seck 

The ground, and with a paleness of the cheek. 
Temple and tower and palace peal around 

A holy note—a slow and solemn sound. 


Far from the scene where star and torchlight show 
Nobles in tears, and majesty in woe, 
He—who presumes in this sad theme to fling 
His rustic hand o’er an untutor’d string, 
Apart and lonely as his days have flown 
Mute and inglorious—nameless and unknown— 
He coo will wail; and sadly will he call 
His loved one near by his lone cottage wall— 
No lights to “lumine him—but those which cheer 
An angel's visit— should one visit here. 
He too will ponder on a tender theme— 
Life’s passing pageant—Hope’s deceiving dream— 
Virtue and sweetness, to our glad isle given, 
Flown like the dew on the lark’s wing to heaven.— 
Mild maiden majesty fled like the beam 
Of the moist star upon the troubled stream, 
While heaven and earth give sign that God has trust 
Of as much sweetness as death sweeps to dust. 
Rude though his verse be—though it lacks the might 
Of tender Campbell,—or Scott’s glowing flight,— 
Rogers's elegance,—the feeling strong 
Of Byron’s lay,—or Southey’s noble song,— 
Though he be none of these, at whose high call 
Wealth showers her gems, and gifts of fortune fall,— 
Who come abroad in pomp, and pall, and stand 
With princes and the proud ones of the land :— 
Yet he is one for this sad theme who brings 
A grief as tender as the babe’s heart-strings,— 
Can drop as true a tear, as warmly call 
To heaven, as can the mightiest of them all, 
To bless his country, and her kingly line, ts 
And make them like yon stars—bright, lasting, and divine. 


—— 


SONNET. 
BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Tuey talk of time, and of time’s galling yoke, 
That like a millstone on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 

Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation— 
Improbus labor, which my spirits hath broke— 
I'd drink of time’s rich cup, and never surfeit— 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem, 
That crowned the white top of Methusalem— 
Yea on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the. dainty sky, 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 
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TABLE TALK. 
No. IX. 


ON PEOPLE 


Peorte of sense (as they are 
called) give themselves great and 
unwarrantable airs over the rest of 
the world. If we examine the his- 
tory of mankind, we shall find that 
the greatest absurdities have been 
most strenuously maintained by these 
very persons, who give themselves 
out as wiser than every body else. 
The fictions of law, the quibbles of 
school divinity, the chicanery of po- 
litics, the mysteries of the Cabbala, 
the doctrine of Divine Right, and 
the secret of the philosopher's stone, 

all the grave impostures that have 
been acted. in the world, have been 
the contrivance of those who set 
up for oracles to their neighbours. 
The learned professions alone have 
propagated and lent their counte- 
nance to as many perverse contra- 
dictions and idle fallacies, as have 
puzzled the wits, and set the cre- 
dulous, thoughtless, unpretending 
part of mankind together by the 
ears, ever since the distinction be- 
tween learning and ignorance sub- 
sisted. It is the part of deep pro- 
fessors to teach others what they 
do not know themselves ; and to 


prove by infallible rules the truth of 


any nonsense they happen to take 
in their heads, or chuse to give out 
to amuse the gaping multitude. 
What every one felt and saw for 
himself—the obvious dictates of com- 
mon sense and humanity—such su- 
perficial studies as these afforded 
a very insufficient field for the ex- 
ercise of reason and abstruse phi- 
losophy, in the view of “ the de- 
mure, grave-looking, spring-nailed, 
velvet-pawed, green-eyed” despis- 
ers of popular opinion :— their ob- 
ject has regularly been, by taking 
post in the ferra incognita of science, 
to discover what could not be known, 
and to establish what could be of no 
use, if it were. Hence one age is 
employed in pulling down what an- 
other with infinite pomp and pains 
has been striving to build up; and 
our greatest proof of wisdom is to 
unlearn the follies and prejudices 
that have been instilled into us by 
our predecessors. It took ages of in- 


OF SENSE. 
genuity, of sophistry, and learning, to 
incorporate the Aristotelian, or scho- 
lastic philosophy into a complete 
system of absurdity, applicable to 
all questions, and to all the pur- 
poses of life: and it has taken two 
centuries of metaphysical acuteness, 
and boldness of inquiry, to take to 
pieces the cumbrous, disproportion- 
ed edifice, and to convert the ma- 
terials to the construction of the mo- 
dern French philosophy, by means of 
verbal logic, self-evident proposi- 
tions, and undoubted axioms—a phi- 
losophy just as remote from truth 
and nature, and setting them equally 
at defiance. What a number of 
parties and schools have we in me- 
dicine,—all noisy and dogmatical, 
and agreeing in nothing but contempt 
and reprobation of each other !— 
Again, how many sects in religion, 
—all confident of being in the right, 
able to bring chapter and verse in 
support of every doctrine and tittle 
of belief, all ready to damn and ex- 
communicate one another ; yet only 
one, out of all these pretenders to 
superior wisdom and intallibility, can 
be right ;—the conclusions of all the 
others, drawn with such laboured 
accuracy, and supported with such 
unflinching constancy and solemn- 
ity, are, and must be, a bundle of 
heresies and errors!) How many idle 
schemes and intolerant practices have 
taken their rise from no better a 
foundation than a mystic garment, 
a divining-rod, or Pythagoras’s gold- 
en thigh!—When Baxter, the cele- 
brated controversial divine, and Non- 
conformist Minister, in the reign of 
Charles If. went to preach at Kid- 
derminster, he regularly every Sun- 
day insisted from the pulpit that bap- 
tism. was necessary to salvation, 
and roundly asserted, that “ Hell 
was paved with infants’ skulls.” This 
roused the indignation of the poor 
women of Kidderminster so much, 
that they were inclined to pelt their 
preacher as he passed along the 
streets. His zeal, however, was as 
great as theirs, and his learning and 
his eloquence greater ; and he pour- 
ed out such torrents-of texts upon 
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chem, and such authorities from grave 
councils and pious divines, that the 
oor women were defeated, and 
forced, with tears in their eyes, to 
surrender their natural feelings and 
unenlightened convictions — to the 
»eoofs from reason and Scripture, 
which they did not know how to 
answers Yet these untutored, un- 
sophisticated dictates of nature and 
‘istinctive affection have, in their 
turn, triumphed over all the pride of 
casuistry, and merciless bigotry of 
Calvinism. We hear it said, that 
the Inquisition would not have been 
lately restored in Spain, but for the 
infatuation and prejudices of the po- 
pulace. That is, after power and 
priestcraft have been instilling the 
poison of superstition and cruelty 
into the minds of the people for cen- 
turies together, hood-winking their 
uuderstandings, and hardening every 
feeling of the heart, it is made a 
taunt, and a triumph over this very 
people (so long the creatures of the 
government, carefully moulded by 
them, like clay in the potter’s hands, 
iito vessels not of honour, but of 
dishonour) that their prejudices and 
misguided zeal are the only obstacles 
that stand in the way of the adop- 
tion of more liberal and humane 
principles. The engines and esta- 
\lishments of tyranny, however, are 
the work of cool, plotting, specious 
heads, and not the spontaneous pro- 
duct of the levity and rashness of 
the multitude. [t is a work of time 
to reconcile them to such abomina- 
ble and revolting abuses of power 
aud authority, as it is a work of time 
to wean them from their monstrous 
intatuation.* We may trace a spe- 
culative absurdity or practical 
enormity of this kind into its tenth 
or fifteenth century, supported story 
above story, gloss upon gloss, till it 
mocks at Heaven and tramples upon 
earth, propped up on decrees, and 
councils, and synods, and appeals to 
popes, and cardinals, and fathers of 
the church (all grave, reverend men!) 
with the regular clergy and peo- 
ple at their side battling for it, and 
others below (schismatics and here- 
tics) oppugning it; till in the din, 
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and confusion, and collision of dry 
rubs and hard blows, it loses ground, 
as it rose, century by century; is 
taken to pieces by timid friends and 
determined foes; totters and falls, and 
not a fragment of it is left upon 
another. <A text of Scripture or a 
passage in ecclesiastical history is 
for one whole century “ torn to tat- 
ters, to very rags,” and wrangled 
and fought for, as maintaining the 
doctrine of the true and catholic 
church: in the next century after 
that, the whole body of the Reform- 
ed clergy, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Arminians, get hold of it, wrest it 
out of the hands of their adversaries, 
and twist and torture it ina thousand 
different ways, to overturn the abo- 
minations of Anti-Christ: in the third, 
a great cabal, a clamour, a noise like 
the confusion of Babel, jealousies, 
feuds, heart-buniiigs, wars in coun. 
tries, divisions in tamilies, schisms 
in the church, arise, because this text 
has been thought to favour a lax 
interpretation of an article of faith, 
necessary to salvation; and in the 
fourth century irem the time the 
question began to be agitated with 
so much heat and fury, it is dis- 
covered that no such text existed 
in the genuine copies. Yet all and 
each of these, popes, councils, tas 
thers of the church, reformed lead- 
ers, Lutherans, Calvinists, indepen- 
dents, presbyterians, sects, schisms, 
clergy, people, all believe that their 
own interpretation is the true sense, 
that, compared with this fabricated 
and spurious faith of theirs, “ the 
pillar’d firmament is rottenness, and 
earth’s base built on stubble ;” 
and are so far from being disposed 
to treat the matter lightly, or to 
suppose it possible that they do not 
proceed on solid and indubitable 
grounds in every contradiction they 
run into, that they would hand over 
to the civil power, to be consigned 
to prison, to the galleys, or the stake 
(as it happened) any one who doubi- 
ed for a single instant that they weie 
people of sense, gravity, and wir- 
dom. Sense (that is, that sort of 
sense which consists in pretension and 
a claim to superiority) is shown, not 





_™ It appears, notwithstanding, that this sophistical apology for the restoration of the 
Spanish Inquisition, with the reversion of sovereign power into kingly hands, was false 


avd spurious. The power has once more reverted into the hands ot an abused people, 


aid the Inquisition has been abolished. 
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in things that are plain and clear, 
but in deciding upon doubts and 
difficulties ; the greater the doubt, 
therefore, the greater must be the 
dogmatism and the consequential airs 
of those who profess to settle points 
beyond the reach of the vulgar: nay, 
to increase the authority of such 
persons, the utmost stress must be 
laid on the most frivolous as well as 
ticklish questions, and the most un- 
conscionable absurdities have always 
had the stoutest sticklers, and the 
most numerous victims. The affec- 
tution of sense so far, then, has given 
birth to more folly, and done more 
mischief than any one thing else. 
Ilence we may perhaps be able to 
assign one reason, why those arts which 
do not undertake to unfold mysteries 
and inculcate dogmas, generally shine 
out at first with full lustre, because 
they start from the ‘vantage ground 
of nature, and are not buried under 
the dust and rubbish of ages of per- 
verse prejudice. Biblical critics were 
a long time at work to strip popery 
of her finery, muffled up, as she was, 
in the formal disguises of interest, 
pride, and bigotry. It was like peel- 
ing off the coats of an onion, which 
is a work of time and patience. Ti- 
tian, on the other hand, (which we 
protestant painters are sometimes 
amazed at) saw the colour of the 
skin at once, without any intellec- 
tual film spread over it; Raphael 
painted the actions and passions of 
men, without any indirect process, 
as he found them. The fine arts, 
such as painting, which reveals the 
face of nature; and poetry, which 
paints the heart of man, are true and 
unsophisticated, because they are 
conversant with real objects, and be- 
cause they are cultivated for amuse- 
meut without any further view or in- 
ference ; and please by the truth of 
imitation only. Yet your people of 
sense, in all ages, have made a point 
of scouting the arts of painting, mu- 
sic, and poetry, as frivolous, effemi- 
nate, and worthless, as appealing to 
sentiment and fancy alone, and in- 
volving no useful theory or principle, 
because they afforded them no scope, 
no opportunity for darkening know- 
ledge, and setting up their own blind- 
ness and frailty, as the measure of 
abstract truth, and the standard of 
universal propriety. Poetry acts by 
sympathy with nature, that is, with 
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the natural impulses, customs, and 
imaginations of men, and is, on that 
account, always popular, delightful, 
and at the same time instructive. | 
is nature moralising and idealizing for 
us: inasmuch as, by shewing us 
things as they are, it implicitly 
teaches us what they ought to be: 
and the grosser feelings, by passing 
through the strainers of this imagi- 
nary, wide-extended experience, ac- 
quire an involuntary tendency to 
higher objects.—Shakespear was, in 
this sense, not only one of the great- 
est poets, but one of the greatest 
moralists that we have. Those who 
read him are the happier, better, and 
wiser for it. No one (that I know 
of) is the happier, better, or wiser 
for reading Mr. Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound. One thing is that nobody 
reads it. And the reason for one or 
both is the same, that he is not a 
poet, but a sophist, a theorist, a con- 
troversial writer in verse. He gives 
us for representations of things, 
rhapsodies of words. He does not 
lend the colours of imagination and 
the ornaments of style to the objects 
of nature, but paints gaudy, flimsy, 
allegorical pictures on gauze, on the 
cobwebs of his own brain, “‘ Gorgons 
and Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” He 
assumes certain doubtful speculative 
notions, and proceeds to prove their 
truth by describing them in detail as 
matters of fact. ‘This mixture of fa- 
natic zeal with poetical licentious- 
ness is not quite the thing. The 
poet describes whatever he pleases, 
as he pleases—if he is not tied down 
to certain given principles, if he is 
not to plead prejudice and opinion 
as his warrant or excuse, we are leit 
out at sea, at the mercy of every 
reckless fancy-monger, who may be 
tempted to erect an ipse dizxit of his 
own, by the help of a few idle flou- 
rishes and extravagant epithets, into 
an exclusive system of morals and 
philosophy. The poet describes vi- 
vidly and individually, so that any 
general result from what he writes, 
must be from the aggregate of well- 
founded particulars: to embody an 
abstract theory, as if it were a given 
part of actual nature, is an imperti- 
nence and an indecorum. The charm 
of poetry, however, depends on the 
union of fancy with reality, on its 
finding a tally in the human breast; 
and without this, all its tumid efforts 
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will be less pernicious, than vain and 
abortive —Plato shewed himself to 
be a person of frigid apprehension, 
«¢ with eve severe, and beard of for- 
mal cut,” when he banished the poets 
from his Republic, as corrupters of 
morals, because they described the 
various passions and affections of the 
mind. This did not suit with that 
Procrustes’ bed of criticism on which 
he wished to stretch and lop them ; 
but Homer’s imitations of nature 
have been more popular than Plato’s 
inversions of her ; and his morality is 
at least as sound. ‘The errors of na- 
ture are accidental and pardonable : 
those of science are systematic and 
intolerable. The understanding, or 
reasoning faculty, presumes too much 
over her younger sisters; and yet 
plays as fantastic tricks as any of 
them, only with more solemnity, 
which enhances the evil. We have 
partly seen what right she has, on 
the score of her past behaviour, to 
set up for a strict and unerring guide. 
The haughtiness of her pretensions 
at present, “full of wise saws and 
modern instances,” is not the most 
unequivocal pledge of her abandon- 
ment of her old errors.—To bring 
down this account then from the an- 
cients to the moderns. 

People of sense, the self-conceited 
wise, are at all times at issue with 
common sense and feeling. They 
formerly dogmatised on speculative 
matters, out of the reach of common 
apprehension: they now dogmatise 
with the same headstrong self-suffi- 
ciency on practical questions, more 
within the province of actual inquiry 
and observation. In this new and more 
circumscribed career, they set out 
with exploding the sense of all those 
who have gone before them, as of too 
light and fanciful a texture. They 
make a clear stage of all former opi- 
nions—get rid of the mired modes of 
Prejudice, authority, suggestion — 
and begin de novo, with reason for 
their rule, certainty their guide, and 
the greatest possible good as a sine 
qua non. ‘The modern Panoptic and 
Chrestomathic school of reformers 
and reconstructors of society, pro- 
pose to do it upon entirely mechani- 
cal and scientific principles. Nothing 
short of that will satisfy their proud 
pretensions to wisdom and gravity. 
They proceed by the rule and com- 
Pass, by logical diagrams, and none 








but demonstrable conclusions, and 
leave all the taste, fancy, and senti- 
ment of the thing tothe admirers of 
Mr. Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution. That is to them a very 
flimsy and superficial performance, 
because it is rhetorical and figura- 
tive, and they judge of solidity by 
barrenness, of depth by dryness. ‘Till 
they see a little farther into it, they 
will not be able to answer it, or 
counteract its influence, and yet that 
were a work of some importance to 
be done. They say that the propor- 
tions are false, because the colouring 
is fine, which is bad logic. If they 
do not like a painted statue, a florid 
argument, that is a matter of taste 
and not of reasoning. Some may 
conceive that the gold, the sterling 
bullion of thought, is the better for 
being wrought into rich and elegant 
figures; ¢hey are the only people 
who contend that it is the worse on 
that account.—These crude projec- 
tors give, in their new plan and ele- 
ration of society, neither “ princes’ 
palaces nor poor men’s cottages,” 
but a sort of log-houses and gable- 
ends, in which the solid contents and 
square dimensions are to be ascer- 
tained and parcelled out to a nicety: 
they employ the carpenter, joiner, 
and bricklayer, but will have nothing 
to say to the plasterer, painter, pa- 
per-hanger, upholsterer, carver and 
gilder, &c. so that I am afraid, in 
this fastidious and luxurious age, 
they will hardly find tenants for 
their bare walls, and skeletons of 
houses run up in haste, and by the 
job. Their system wants house 
warming: it is destitute of comfort 
as of outside show: it has nothing to 
recommend it but its poverty and na- 
kedness. They profess to set aside 
and reject all compromise with the 
prejudices of authority, the allure- 
ments of sense, the customs of the 
world, and the instincts of nature. 
They will make a man with a qua- 
drant, as the tailors at Laputa made 
a suit of clothes. They put the mind 
into a machine, as the potter puts a 
lump of clay into a mould, and out 
it comes, in any clumsy or disagree- 
able shape that they would have it. 
They hate all grace, ornament, ele- 
gance. They are addicted to ab- 
struse science, but sworn enemies to 
the fine arts. They are a kind of 
puritans in morals. Do you suppose 
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that the race of the Iconoclasts is 
dead with the dispute in Laud’s time 
about image-worship ? We have just 
the same set of moon-eyed philoso- 
phers in our days, who cennot bear 
to be dazzled with the sun of beauty. 
They are only half-alive. They can 
distinguish the hard edges and de- 
terminate outline of things; but are 
alike insensible to the stronger im- 
pulses of passion, to the finer es- 
sences of thought. Their intellec- 
tual food does not assimilate with 
the juices of the mind, or turn to 
subtle spirit, but lies a crude, undi- 
gested heap of material substance, 
begetting only the windy imperti- 
nence of words. They are acquainted 


with the form, not the power of 


truth: they insist on what is neces- 
sary, and never arrive at what is de- 
sirable. ‘They refer every thing to 
utility, and yet banish pleasure with 
stoic pride and cynic slovenliness. 
They talk big of increasing the sum 
of human happiness, and yet in the 
mighty grasp and extension of their 
views, leave hardly any one source 
from which the smallest ray of satis- 
faction can be derived. They have 
an instinctive aversion to plays, no- 
vels, amusements of every kind; 
and this not so much from affectation 
or want of knowledge, as from sheer 
incapacity and want of taste. Show 
one of these men of narrow compre- 
hension a beautiful prospect. and he 
wonders you can take delight in 
what is of no use :—you would hard- 
ly suppose that this very person had 
written a book, and was perhaps at 
the moment holding an argument, to 
prove that nothing is useful but what 
pleases. Speak of Shakespear, and 
another of the same automatic school 
will tell you he has read him, but 
could find nothing in him. Point to 
Hogarth, and they do confess there is 
something m his prints, that, by con- 
trast, throws a pleasing light on their 
Utopian schemes, and the future pro- 
gress of society. One of these 
pseudo-philosophers would think it 
a disparagement to compare him to 
Aristotle; he fancies himself as great 
a man as Aristotle was in his day, 
and that the world is much wiser 
now than it was in the time of Aris- 
totle. He would be glad to live the 
ten remaining years of his life, a year 
at a time at the end of the next ten 
centuries, to see the efiect of his 





writings on social institutions, thouch 
posterity will know no more than his 
contemporaries that so great a man 
ever existed. So little does he know 
of himself or the world !—Persons of 
his class, indeed, cautiously shut 
themselves up from society, and take 
no more notice of men than of ani- 
mals; and from their ignorance of 
what mankind are, can tell exactly 
what they will be. “ What can we 
reason but from what we know ?”—js 
not their maxim. Reason with them 
is a mathematical force that acts with 
most certainty in the absence of ex- 
perience, in the vacuum of pure spe- 
culation. These secure alarmists and 
dreaming guardians of the state are 
like superannuated watchmen en- 
closed in a sentry-box, that never 
hear * when thieves break through 
and steal.” They put an oil-skin 
over their heads, that the dust raised 
by the passions and interests of the 
countless, ever-moving multitude may 
not annoy or disturb the clearness of 
their vision. They build a Peniten- 
tiary, and are satisfied that Dyot- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, will no 
longer send forth its hordes of young 
delinquents, an aerie of children the 
embryo performers on locks and 
pockets for the next generation. 
They put men into a Panopticon, like 
a glass-hive, to carry cn all sorts of 
handicrafts (« So work the ho- 
meno ah under the omnipresent 
eve of the inventor, and want and 
idleness are banished from the world. 
They propose to erect a Chresto- 
mathic school, by cutting down some 
fine old trees on the classic ground 
where Milton thought and wrote, to 
introduce a rabble of children, who 
for the Greek and Latin languages, 
poetry, and history, that fine pabu- 
lum of youthful enthusiasm, that 
breath of immortality infused into 
our youthful bleod, that balm and 
cordial of our future years, are to be 
drugged with chemistry and apothe- 
caries’ receipts, are to be taught to 
do every thing, and to see and feel 
nothing,—that the grubbing up ol 
elegant arts and polite literature may 
be followed by the systematic intro- 
duction of accomplished barbarism 
and mechanical quackery. Such en- 
lightened geniuses would pull down 
Stonehenge to build pig-sties, and 
wowd convert Westminster Abbey 
into a central House of Correction. 
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It would be in vain to poiwt to the 
arched windows, 


“« Shedding a dim, religious light,” 


to touch the deep, solemn organ-stop 
‘» their ears, to turn to the statue of 
Newton, to gaze upon the sculptured 
marble on the walls, to call back the 
hopes and tears that lie buried there, 
to cast a wistful look at Poet’s Cor- 
ner (they scorn the Muse !)—all this 
would not stand one moment in the 
way of any of the schemes of these re- 
trograde reformers ; who, instead of 
being legislators for the world, and 
stewards to the intellectual inherit- 
ance of nations, are hardly fit to be 
parish-beadles, or pettiiogging attor- 
nevs to a litigated estate !—** Their 
speech bewrayeth them.” The leader 
of this class of reasoners does not 
write to be understood, because he 
would make fewer converts, if he 
did. The language he adopts is 
his own—a word to the wise—a 
technical and conventional jargon, 
unintelligible to others, and con- 
veying no idea to himself in com- 
mon with the rest of mankind, pur- 
posely cut off from human sympathy 
aud ordinary apprehension. Mr. 
entham’s writings require to be 
translated into a foreign tongue, or 
his own, before they can be read at 
all, except by the adepts. This is 
not a very fair or very wise proceed- 
ing No man who invents words ar- 
bitrarily, can be sure that he uses 
them conscientiously. ‘There is no 
check upon him in the popular criti- 
cism exercised by the mass of read- 
ers—there is no clue to propriety in 
the habitual associations of his own 
mind. He who pretends to fit words 
to things, will much oftener accom- 
modate things to words, to answer a 


theory. Words are a measure of 


truth. They ascertain (intuitively) 
the degrees, inflections, and powers 
of things in a wonderful manner ; 
and he who voluntarily deprives him- 
self of their assistance, does not go 
the way to arrive at any very nice or 
sure results. Language is the me- 
dium of our communication with the 
thoughts of others. But whoever 
becomes wise, becomes wise by sym- 
pathy: whoever is powerful, becomes 
‘0, by making others sympathize 
with him. To think justly, we must 
understand what others mean: to 
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know the value of our thoughts, we 
must try their effect on other minds. 
There is this privilege in the use of a 
conventional style, as there was in 
that of the learned languages — a 
man may be as absurd as he pleases, 
without being ridiculous. His folly 
and his wisdom are alike a secret to 
the generality. If it were possible 
to contrive a perfect language con- 
sistent with itself, and answering to 
the complexity of human affairs, 
there would be some excuse tor the 
attempt; but he who knows any 
thing of the nature of language or of 
the complexity of human thought, 
knows that this is impossible. W hat 
is gained in formality, is more than 
lost in force, ease, and perspicuity.— 
Mr. Bentham’s language, in short, 
is, like his reasoning, a logical appa- 
ratus, which will work infallibly and 
perform wonders, taking it for grant- 
ed that his principles and definitions 
are universally true and intelligible ; 
but as this is not exactly the case, 
neither the one nor the other is of 
much use or authority. Thus, the 
maxim that “ mankind act from cal- 
culation” may be, ina general sense, 
true: but the moment you apply this 
maxim to subject all their actions 
systematically and demonstrably to 
reason, aud to exclude passion both 
in common and in extreme cases, you 
give it a sense in which the principle 
is false, and in which all the inter- 
ences built upon it (many and migh- 
ty, no doubt) fall to the ground. 
<’ Madmen reason.” But in what 
proportion does this hold good? How 
far does reason guide them, er their 
madness err? There is a difference 
between reason and madness in this 
respect; but according to Mr. Ben- 
tham, there can be none; for all men 
act from calculation, and equally so. 
<’ So runs the bond.” Passion is 
liable to be restrained by reason, as 
drunkenness may be changed to so- 
briety by some strong motive: but 
passion is not reason, 7. e. does not 
act by the same rule or law; and 
therefore all that follows, is that men 
act (according to the common-sense 
of the thing) either from passion or 
reason, from impulse or calculation, 
more or less as circumstances lead. 
But no sweeping, metaphysical con- 
clusion can be drawn from hence, as 
if reason were absolute, and passion 
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a mere nonentity in the government 
of the world. People in general, or 
writers speculating on human actions, 
form wrong judgments concerning 
them, because they decide coolly, 
and at a distance on what is done in 
heat and on the spur of the occasion. 
Man is not a machine; nor is he to 
be measured by mechanical rules. 
The decisions of abstract reason 
would apply to what men might do 


if all men were philosophers: but if 


all men were philosophers, there 
would be no need of systems of phi- 
losophy ! 

The race of alchemists and vision- 
aries is not yet extinct; and what is 
remarkable, we find them existing in 
the shape of deep logicians and en- 
lightened legislators. They have got 
a meustruum for dissolving the lead 
and copper of society, and turning it 
to pure gold, as the adepts of old had 
a trick tor finding the philosopher's 
stone. The author of St. Leon has 
represented his hero as possessed of 
the elixir vite and aurum potabile. 
The author of the Political Justice 
has adopted one half of this roman- 
tic fiction as a serious hypothesis, 
and maintains the natural immorta- 
lity of man, without a figure. The 
truth is, that persons of the most 
precise and formal understandings 
are persons of the loosest and most 
extravagant imaginations. Take from 
them their norma quendi, their lite- 
ral clue, and there is no absurdity 
into which they will not fall with 
pleasure. They have no means or 
principle of judging of that which 
does not admit of absolute proof; and 
between this and the idlest fiction, 
they perceive no medium :—as those 
artists who take likenesses with a 
machine, are quite thrown out in 
their calculations when they have to 
rely on the eye or hand alone. People 
who are accustomed to trust to their 
imaginations or feelings know how 
far to go, and how to keep within 
certain limits: those who seldom ex- 
ert these faculties are all abroad, in 
a wide sea of speculation without 
rudder or compass, the instant they 
leave the shore of matter-of-fact or 
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dry reasoning, and never stop short 
of the last absurdity. They go all 
lengths, or none. They laugh at 
poets, and are themselves lunatics. 
They are the dupes of all sorts of 
projectors and impostors. Being of 
a busy, meddlesome turn, they are 
for reducing whatever comes into 
their heads (and cannot be demon- 
strated by mood and figure to amount 
to a contradiction in terms) to prac- 
tice. What they would scout in a 
fiction, they would set about rea- 
lizing in sober sadness, and melt 
their fortunes in compassing what 
others consider as the amusement of 
an idle hour. Astolpho’s voyage to 
the moon in Ariosto, they criticise 
sharply as a quaint and ridiculous 
burlesque: but if any one had the 
face seriously to undertake such a 
thing, they would immediately pa- 
tronize it, and defy any one to prove 
by a logical dilemma that the at- 
tempt was physically impossible — 
So, again, we find that painters and 
engravers, whose attention is con- 
fined and rivetted to a minute inves- 
tigation of actual objects or of visi- 
ble lines and surfaces, are apt to fly 
out into all the extravagance and 
rhapsodies of the most unbridled ta- 
naticism. Several of the most emi- 
nent are at this moment Swedenbor- 
gians, animal magietists, &c. The 
mind (as it should seem) too Jong 
tied down to the evidence of sense, 
and a number of trifling particulars, 
is wearied of the bondage, revolts at 
it, and instinctively takes refuge in 
the wildest schemes, and most mag- 
nificent contradictions of an unlimited 
faith. Poets, on the contrary, who 
are continually throwing off the su- 
perfluities of feeling or fancy in little 
sportive sallies and short excursions 
with the Muse, do not find the want 
of any greater or more painful efiort 
of thought; leave the ascent of the 
‘‘ highest Heaven of Invention” 2s 
a holiday task to persons of more 
mechanical habits and turn of mind ; 
and the characters of poet and scep- 
tic are now often united in the same 
individual as those of poet and pro- 
phet were supposed to be of = 
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Poeta nascitur, non fit. 


I nave read, with the deepest inte- 
rest, the very affecting account in 
vour last number, of poor Perrinson 
the poet, who, by an unexampled con- 
currence of untoward circumstances, 
was so perpetually defrauded of his 
literary reputation, at the very mo- 
ment when he seemed about to esta- 
blish it on the firmest and most last- 
ing foundation. ‘* Mors omnibus 
communis:”—it is no use to regret 
his fate: and yet it is painful to re- 
flect, that there are so few discern- 
ing Mecenases to rescue brilliant 
talents from unmerited obscurity. 
“Slow rises worth by poverty de- 
pressed,’—(Dr. Johnson). The fate 
of Chatterton has not operated as a 
warning upon the patrons of litera- 
ture; although it must be confessed, 
that if in some instances— 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,-- 

GRAY. 
yet cases have occurred in our 
times, in which genius has been 
brought forward from the humblest 
stations, and exalted to the very pin- 
nacle of renown. To say nothing of 
the Bristol Milkmaid, we have 
Bloomfield, the Farmer’s Boy ;— 
Clare, the Northamptonshire pea- 
sant ;—Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
aud others: to which list, (as I was 
alway partial to Oxfordshire, where 
[was born,) I am happy to make 
the addition of my own name, as 
‘ Huggins, the Oxfordshire Toll- 
boy.”— Methinks I hear you exclaim, 
as was said of Cardinal Wolsey— 
“How high his honour holds his 
haughty head!” but I flatter myself 
that when you have heard my his- 
tory, and read some of my produc- 
tions, you will instantly admit my 
claim to this distinction. My father, 
Sir,—besides being receiver of one of 
the river tolls, near Henley upon 
lhames, ~kept two teams of horses 
for towing barges up and down the 
‘iver; and I occasionally acted as his 
substitute in both capacities, some- 
times remaining at the lock to re- 
ceive the sixpences ; — sometimes 
riding the front horse of the team to- 

6 





wards Marlow or Reading. My re. 
creations were swimming and angling, 
in summer ; shooting and skaiting, in 
winter; and my hours of childhood 
were passing rapidly away without 
the least cultivation of the “ mens 


divinior,” when Squire Woodgate, of 


Effingham-court, accosted me one 
day as I was fishing just above our 
lock. “ What! my lad,” said the 
Squire, who is a perfect wag, as well 
as a bit of an angler,—< are you 
fishing for pickled salmon?” “No, 
Sir,” said I, without a moment’s he- 
sitation “for red herrings;” a re- 
tort, which in so young a lad, ob- 
viously excited his surprise ; and he 
pursued the conversation, for the pur- 
pose of drawing out my talents, until 
it began to rain, when I invited him 
into the toll-house. As my sister 
Mary, who is a good many years 
older than myself, is reckoned very 
like me, I ought not perhaps to say 
that she is uncommonly handsome ; 
but the Squire was so much occupied 
with my shrewd replies, that he hard- 
ly seemed to notice her. For the 
purpose of enjoying my conversation, 
he now became a constant visitant, 
particularly when my father was ab- 
sent with the horses ; and at length, 
determining that such promising ta- 
lents should not be lost for want of 
cultivation, he offered to send me, at 
his own expence, to the Grammar 
School of Marlow, which was of 
course thankfully accepted. As 
Mary found herself very dull without 
me, he kindly continued his visits to 
keep up her spirits, and finally gave 
her the management of a small farm, 
about two miles from the mansion ; 
which must have been a capital place 
for her, as she shortly after came to 
see me in a rich velvet pelisse, with 
a gold chain round her neck. One 
boy of real talent will often make the 
fortune of a whole family. 

«The child’s the father of the 
man,” says Wordsworth, and at 
school, I soon began to exhibit indi- 
cations of those talents, which have 
since ripened into such exuberant 
profusion ;—particularly in my bias 
for poetry. . Pope attributed his 
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rhyming propensity to an odd volume 
of Spenser's Fairy Queen; and I am 
inclined to derive mine trom two odd 
volumes of Hayley’s poems, which 
had been given to one of my school- 
fellows by his god-mother, avery wor- 
thy old woman. We have all heard 
of Dr. Johnson's epitaph on the duck, 
and of Cowley’s precocious writings ; 
yet IT question whether the candid 
and impartial reader will find any- 
thing in their boyish productions, 
much more smart and piquant than 
the following, which I wrote on Tom 
Sullivan, one of our school-fellows, 
who broke his arm by a fall from a 
restive horse, which I had dissuaded 
him from mounting. 


EPIGRAM 
Ah Tom, had my advice been taken, 
As prudently as it was spoken ; 
You might perchance have saved your 
oucon, 
And not have had your right arm broken ! 


The sting is every thing in these 
cases, and the point here was much 
admired at the time, yet I could not 
have been twelve years old when it 
was written! I have no wish, how- 
ever, to disparage Dr. Johnson’s or 
Cowley’s youthitul attempts, which 
certainly have merit in their way. 

Such was my capacity and applica- 
tion, that in an unusually short time, 
I had learnt every thing that old 
Vincent Harbord, the master, could 
teach me; when the Squire, having 
very kindly married Mary to his 
Gamekeeper, sent word that he could 
no longer pay for my education, and 
I was consequently taken home. I 
toki my father candidly, that talents 
such as mine would be sacrificed al- 
together, unless I had an opportunity 
of displaying them in one of the liberal 
professions, though, I certainly gave 
the preference to the bar, with an ul- 
timate eye to the House of Commons; 
but he was blind to my attainments, 
deaf to my entreaties, and actually 
bound me apprentice to a saddler at 
Marlow.—* O day and night, but 
this is wondrous strange,” said I to 
myself ;—this is indeed, to yoke the 
antelope, and cage the eagle:—l1, 
who never thought of saddling any 
horse, except Pegasus, to be polish- 
ing spurs, plaiting whips, and stitch- 
ing girths! The thing was too ridi- 
culous, and in my own defence, I 
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must say, that I never bestowed th: 
smallest attention on business, ay 
invariably held myself above all th. 
duties of my station. Ireland’s Coy. 
fessions fell at this period into my 
hands, and I set about imitating })/< 
Imitations with such ardour, that 1), 
master discovered me one day writ- 
ing poetry, and in great horror ay! 
consternation of mind, instantly cay. 
celled my indentures. Once more 
*€ the world was all before me,”—and 
disdaining to return to my father to 
associate with brainless clowns an! 
uneducated mechanics, I determined 
on supporting myself comfortably 
and respectably by my own literary 
abilities, as Rowe, Otway, Chatterton, 
Savage, Dermody, and other men ot 
genius had done before me. 

For this purpose, I took lodgings 
in a garret in this town, and as I be- 
gan to consider on what subject | 
should first exercise my talent, it 
occurred to me, that it was absolutely 
necessary to fall in love. This point 
was soon settled. Sally Potts, whose 
father kept the White Hart, had al- 
ways struck my fancy, from her 
strong resemblance to an engraving 
of Sappho, in old Vincent Harbora’s 
parlour ; and in order to get into her 
good graces, I got pretty deep into 
the Inn-keeper’s books, or rather into 
his slates, of which he had a formi- 
dable row hanging up in the bar. 
Sally evidently enjoyed my sprightly 
ebullitions ;— she smiled, tittere/— 
did every thing but blush; in thie 
meantime, although the White Hart 
was “ open to all that have where- 
with to pay,” (Goldsmith,) I found it 
could be very expeditiously shut 
against visitants of a different «ec- 
scription. After one or two civil 
hints of my having been slated tor 
above a month, I was plainly order- 
ed not to enter the house any more, 
unless I could show-up my score, as 
the vulgar fellow termed it.—I could 
not exclaim with Shenstone— 


W hoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Whate’er its stages may have been, 

May sigh to think that he has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


For alas! “ the little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
seemed to bark at me,” (Shakspeare). 
As I could not pay the Inn-keeper s 
bill, I wrote a satire on him, which 
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was so caustic and severe, that he 
horsewhipped me the next day, a 
plain proot that I had hit him pretty 
hard. Dryden was cudgelled in Rose 
Alley, and I feel not a little proud, 


that a similar exertion of talent en- 

abled me to share the fate of that 

great man. "| 
About this time I wrote the fol- | 

lowing little pastoral.— 


DAMON AND AMANDA. 


One morning Cupid, God of love, 
Fix’d to his bow his sharpest dart, 
And wander’d thro’ the verdant grove, 

To shoot at some fond lover’s heart. 


The Zephyrs fann’d the blowing breeze, 
And smoothly ran the babbling brook, 
As underneath the rustling trees, 
Sate Damon with his pipe and crook. 


His fond Amanda’s much loved name 
He carved upon a willow’s rind, 
When Cupid seiz’d his torch of flame, 

And stamp’d it on his faithful mind. 


1 need not tell you that myself and 
Miss Potts are shadowed forth under 
the names of Damon and Amanda.— 
Miss Emmett, an old maid of Mar- 
low, who reads two or three Reviews 
every month, and is, in fact, a perfect 
Blue, pretends that the thought in the 
first stanza, is in Dr. Donne; and 
that the phrase, “ babbling brook,” 
in the second, is in Thomson’s Sea- 
sons—Now I never read Dr. Donne 
in my life, and I remember that par- 
ticular expression occurring to me 
one morning as I was lying in bed. 
So much for Miss Emmett’s criti- 
cism! She can see no merit in any 
body’s writings but her own, though 
[never heard of her publishing any 
thing but one Sonnet to the Moon, 
which she had interest enough to get 


inserted either in the Geutleman’s or 
Lady’s Magazine, I am not sure 
which. I do not myself attach much 
importance to my little effort, or I 
should rather say impromptu, for I 
wrote it one idle afternoon ; but it is 
certainly curious to observe, how by 
avoiding hacknied rhymes and trite 
modes of treating a subject, one may 
impart grace | dignity even to the 
most trifling production. 

Having seen specimens of my 
epigrammatic and pastoral powers, 
you may perhaps desire a sample of 
my talent for descriptive poetry, a 
vein in which my muse has been so 
multifarious and prolific, that the 
only difficulty consists in selection. 
As the shortest, though by no means 
the best, take the following— 


SONNET TO AMANDA. 14 


. 

Cynthia has hung her crescent lamp on high, Ye ( 
The silver dew upon the flag-stones drops: uhh 
With tinkling bell the muffin-boy goes by, : 
And thriving tradesmen shut their silent shops. 


The bulky barges in the stream are moor'd, : 
Their heavy helmsmen hurrying to the hold ; ay 

While lighter lighters to the shore secured, oi a 
Wait till the morning’s refluent tide is roll'd. \ 

i 


Round Henley’s Church, on plumy pinions borne, 
The bat and owl career at night’s approach, ae 
And hark! I hear the te ar: horn, | | 
And see the dust of Mumford’s Cheltenham coach. 1 A 
While I beneath Amanda’s window sit, ithe 
With heaving heart and half bewilder’d wit. 











This is amere transcript from nature, images are happily selected, and the 
without the least embellishment, and curiosa_felicitas, (Horace) of expres- | 
yet how striking it becomes, when the sion, bestows an additional graee Pi | 
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upon the conception. Further ex- 
tracts would be needless, as the par- 
cel accompanying this letter will 
afford abundant materials, were such 
necessary, for judging ef my poetical 
merits. The literary world will see 
with delight that I have supplied a 
grand desideratum by executing that 
which Milton contemplated, but left 
unaccomplished—an epic poem on 
the subject of King Arthur; while I 
flatter myself that my domestic tra- 
gedy on the pathetic subject of Mrs. 
Brownrigg, the apprenticide, will be 
found free from all fault, unless it 
may by some be thought too intense- 
ly interesting. Should you comply 
with the very moderate terms noted 
at the foot of each work, you may 
enclose me the money, directed to the 
Post-office here: 1 am not merce- 
nary; it is “* my poverty, and not my 
will consents.” gnarl 

And now, Mr. Editor, as both your- 
self,and your readers, must be extreme- 
ly anxious to know some personal par- 
ticulars of the new literary phenome- 
non, I shall proceed to furnish them, 
although I know the difficulty of the 
task—*“ Incidis in Scyllam cupiens 
vitare Charybdin” (Gualterus). How- 
ever, I shall observe Shakspeare’s 
injunction, ‘* nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice.” My 
countenance, as I intimated when 
speaking of Mary’s resemblance to 
me, is handsome, and I suffer my light 
hair to fall in curls over my should- 
ers, so as to resemble the engravings 
of Cowley, who was _ particularly 
good looking. My general health, 
thank God! is very good. Iam of 
a cheerful disposition, constant in my 
friendships, naturally benevolent, and 
I may say, constitutionally well dis- 
posed towards the whole human race, 
an assertion which I should scorn to 
make, if I did not believe it to be 
true, for | am scrupulous in my ad- 
herence to veracity. “ Praise un- 
deserved is censure in disguise,” 
Pope); you may therefore be sure 
that mine is merited.—‘* Ogni me- 
daglio ha il suo reverso,” say the Ita- 
lians ; and Rochefoucault observes, 
with his usual sagacity, “Il n’appar- 
tient qu’aux grands hommes d’avoir 
des grands defauts.”—Why should 
I, therefore, blush in admitting mine. 
Let me confess that, considering my 
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circumstances, I am sometimes hee«|- 
lessly charitable ;—that I am a bad 
getter-up of a morning ;—that I have 
more than once eaten to excess ot 
roast shoulder of mutton and onion 
sauce; and that, according to Dr, 
Johnson, I am capable of picking a 
pocket, since I occasionally like to 
indulge in a pun, provided it be ori- 
ginal and unpremeditated.— As for 
instance: — Tom Sullivan, whose 
name I have already immortalized, 
told me one day, that my godfather, 
who had a club foot, had just died 
and left me ten pounds.— Egad, said 
I, I hope not, tor I should be sorry 
to have such a Leg-as-he : and again, 
he was giving me an account of a 
man in the pillory, whose whole face 
was covered with eggs, except his 
nose.—Then said I, if he were a poet 
he would compose the longest verses 
in the world—Versos Alexandriios 
—i. e. all-eggs-and-dry-nose.--1 de- 
sired him to repeat them to Miss 
“mmett, offering to bet ten to one 
that she would say they were in 
Swift, or some other author; and 
sure enough she fell into the trap, 
exclaiming with her usual sneer— 
“both in Swift!” so Tom and I had 
a famous laugh together at her ex- 
pence. 

You will have seen by my quota- 
tions, that I am a good linguist, and 
that in my reading I have ranged 
principally, if not entirely, among 
the less accessible departments otf 
literature.— Plagiarism I detest.— 
«“ O imitatores, servum pecus!” 
(Horace.) Such as I am I offer my- 
self to your notice, and to the pe- 
rusa]l of the public, satisfied that in 
the present state of taste and literary 
discernment, neither of you can be 
long blind to the claims of 

Joun Huceins. 
Henley-upon-Thames, 
12th March, 1821. 





Mr. Huggins’s bale is lying in our 
publisher’s warehouse, and if he will 
send a cart for it, shall be delivere: 
to his order.--Judging from the above 
specimens, we doubt not, his larger 
productions are of transcendant me- 
rit ; but unfortunately his terms are 
so exorbitant, that we have no alter- 
native, but to decline the publication 
of his works.—Eb. 
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Atherstone’s Last Days of Herculaneum, &c. 


ATHERSTONE’S LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM, &c.* 


Tuts is, we believe, the first ac- 
knowledged production of a young 
writer; and, as such, is certainly 
entitled to very considerable atten- 
tion. The subject of the principal 
poem is one of appalling interest. A 
creat city—situated amidst all that 
nature could create of beauty and of 
profusion ; or art collect of science and 
magnificence—the growth of many 
ages—the residence of enlightened 
multitudes—the scene of splendour, 
and testivity, and happiness—in one 
moment withered as by a spell—its 
palaces, its streets, its temples, its 
gardens “ glowing with eternal 
spring,” and its inhabitants in the 
full enjoyment of all life’s blessings, 
obliterated from their very place in 
creation, not by war, or famine, or 
disease, or any of the natural causes 
of destruction to which earth had 
been accustomed—but in a single 
night, as if by magic, and amid the 
contlagration, as it were, of nature 
itself, presented a subject on which 
the wildest imagination might grow 
weary without even equalling the 
grand and terrible reality. The e- 
ruption of Vesuvius, by which Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were over- 
whelmed, has been chiefly described 
to us in the letters of Pliny the 
younger to Tacitus, giving an ac- 
count of his uncle’s fate, and the 
situation of the writer and his mo- 
ther. The elder Pliny had just re- 
turned from the bath, and was re- 
tired to his study, when a small 
speck or cloud, which seemed to 
ascend from Mount Vesuvius, at- 
tracted his attention. This cloud 
gradually encreased, and at length 
assumed the shape of a pine tree, 
the trunk of earth and vapour, and 
the leaves, “red cinders.” Pliny 
ordered his galley, and, urged by 
his philosophic spirit, went forward 
to inspect the phenomenon. In a 
short time, however, philosophy gave 
way to humanity, and he zealously 
and adventurously employed his 
galley in saving the inhabitants of 
the various beautiful villas, which 
studded that enchanting coast.— 


Amongst others he went to the as- 
sistance of his friend Pomponianus, 
who was then at Stabie. The storm 
of fire, and the tempest of the earth, 
encreased ; and the wretched inha- 
bitants were obliged, by the conti- 
nual rocking of their houses, to rush 
out into the fields with pillows tied 
down by napkins upon their heads, 
as their sole defence against the 
shower of stones which fell on them. 
This, in the course of nature, was in 
the middle of the day ; but a deeper 
darkness than that of a winter night 
had closed around the ill-fated inmates 
of Herculaneum. This artificial dark- 
ness continued for three days and 
nights, and when, at length, the sun 
again appeared over the spot where 
Herculaneum stood, his rays fell 
upon an ocean of lava! There was 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor field, nor 
house, nor living creature ; nor visi- 
ble remnant of what human hands 
had reared—there was nothing to be 
seen but one black extended surface 
still steaming with mephitic vapour, 
and heaved into calcined waves by 
the operation of fire, and the undu- 
lations of the earthquake! Pliny was 
found dead upon the sea shore, 
stretched upon a cloth which had 
been spread for him, where it was 
conjectured he had perished early, 
his corpulent and apoplectie habit 
reidering him an easy prey to the 
suffocating atmosphere. 

Such is the subject which Mr. 
Atherstone has chosen for his first 
essay— grand and magnificent, it 
must be confessed, but at the same 
time heart-rending and terrific. It 
is not exactly the theme which we 
would say was either most natural 
or most suited to a young poet.— 
It has none of those visions of love, 
and joy, and tenderness, which float 
before the eye of youthful inspira- 
tion—there is nothing to warm and 
interest the heart amid the play and 
flight of the imagination—its images 
are those of desolation, its interest is 
the dreadful interest of death. Such 
subjects have been rendered of late 
but too popular, by that splendid 





* “ The Last Days of Herculaneum,” “* Abradates and Panthca,” and ** Leonidas,” 
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misanthrope of poetry, whose lamp, 
like his goblet, seems made of an 
human skull; and whose genius 
shines only in a sunless world. We 
should be sorry indeed if such a 
style became universal—we should 
not wish to see genius altogether tly- 
ing from our fire-side scenes ; from 
those dear, and natural, and tender 
associations which constitute the bliss 
and anxiety of life to take refuge 
amid the shadows of the tomb or the 
horrors of the charnel house. Above 
all, we should regret to see a school 
so gloomy and so sad count amongst 
its disciples those who have, like the 
bard before us, only just entered 
upon the spring-time both of poetry 
and of life: it is like deserting a gar- 
den of roses and of violets for the 
cypress and hemlock of a church- 
yard. That Mr. Atherstone has, 
however, not only indulged, but 
rioted im such scenes of horror, we 
inust admit, and lament while we 
admit it. We lament it because 
there is abundant evidence in the 
little volume before us, that he is 
not unread in the book of nature, nor 
a stranger to the tenderer emotions 
of the heart. The following passage, 
which we extract at length, will 
afford, we think, a fair specimen of 
the author’s powers, both in the pa- 
thetic and the frighttul :— 


There was a man, 

A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 

That trespass’d on the laws (as spirits bold 

And young will oft from mere impulse of 
blood 

And from no taint of viciousness, o’erleap 

The boundaries of right) in dungeon Iow 

Chain'd down. His was a noble spirit, 
rough, 

But generous, and brave, and kind. While 
yet 

The beard was new and tender on his chin, 

A stolen embrace had given a young one 
claim 

To call him father—'twas a rosy boy, 

A little faithful copy of his sire 

In face and gesture.—In her pangs she 
died 

That gave him birth; and ever since the 
im 

Had been his father’s solace and his care. 

By day his play-fellow and guard, 

He made him mimic shields and helms of 
straw, 

And — him how to use his falchion 

ire 

Of lath, to leap, to run, to lie in ambush 
close, 

To couch his little spear—_. 
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At morn they rose together, in the woods 

At spring time to hunt out the squirrel’s 
nest, 

Or of their spotted eggs, or chirping young, 

To spoil the timid birds—or through the 


fields 

Spangled with dewy diamonds, would they 
roam 

To pluck the gaudy flowers—or in the 
brook 

W ould snare the glittering fry—or banks of 
mud, 

With mighty toil thrown up, throw down 


ain 
For childhood’s weighty reasons. 


The jailor, touched with compas- 
sion for the situation of the father, 
had indulged him by the admission 
of this child into the prison during his 
confinement — 


and the boy, 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father’s lingering hours and brought a 
balm 
With his loved presence, that in every 
wound 


Dropt healing. 


Such was the situation of the Ro- 
man captive, when this dreadful phe- 
nomenon burst upon the city.--* Their 
subterranean cells” were no sate- 
guard, for the “ thunders rolled a- 
bove and through the earth below.” 
The feelings of the father are very 
beautifully described. 


He had borne 

His sentence without shrinking, like a son 

Of that imperial city at whose frown 

Earth’s nations shook—and would have 
bid adieu 

To the bright heavens awhile and the green 
earth, 

And the sweet air, and sweeter liberty — 

Nor would have uttered plaint, nor dress ¢ 
his face 

(That loved té smile,) im sorrow’s livery— 

But when he took that boy within his arms 

And kiss‘d his pale and frighten’d face, 
and felt 

The little heart within his sobbing breast 

Beating with quick, hard strokes—and 
knew he tried, 

Child as he was, to keep his sorrows hid 

From his fond father’s eye—oh then the 
tears 

Fast trickled down his cheeks—his mighty 
heart 

Seem’d bursting—strong, convulsive sob- 
bings choked 

His parting blessing— 





after watching for hours, nature be- 
came exhausted, and they slept. 
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Soon the storm 

Burst forth—the lightnings glanced—the 
air 

Shook with the thunders. They awoke— 
they sprung 

Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon 
glowed 

A moment as in sunshine—and was dark— 

With intensest awe 

The soldier's frame was fill’d; and many a 





thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his 
mind 


As underneath he felt the fever’d earth 

Jarring and lifting—and the massive walls 

Hieard harshly grate and strain :—yet knew 
ke net, 

While evils undefined and yet to come 

tlanced through his thoyghts, what deep 
and cureless wound 

Yate had already given—where, man of 
woe ! 

Where, wretched father! is thy boy ? 
Thou call’st 

His name in vain—he cannot answer thee. 


The unfortunate parent is again 
left in darkness, and fills the whole 
dungeon witb his shrieks—all in vain 
—there is no echo but of his voice.— 
The description of his straining round 
the prison as far as the length of his 
chain allowed, and of his convulsive 
tugging at the staple by which he 
was held to the wall, is very power- 
ully, but frightfully painted: at 
length a “thin blue light” rises 
‘rom the earth before him, and shows 
him his child heaved just out of his 
reach by a shock of the earthquake, 
and killed by lightning ! 

A dead calm feli 
That instant on him—speechless, fix’d, he 
stood 
And with a look that never wander’d, 
gazed 
Intensely on the corse——_- 
Silent and 
The father stands—no tear is in his . 


The thunders bellow—but he hears them 
not :— 


The ground lifts like a sea—he knows it 

; not— 

The strong walls grind and gape. The 
vaulted roof 

Takes a like bubbles tossing in the 
W == 

See, — up and smiles, for death to 

im 


Is happiness. 


Phe: is then a beautiful descrip- 
ihe all earth’s joys and wishes va- 
hishing at once, or rather all center- 
tng in the last sad but natural desire 
0 embrace even once again the lifeless 


form that lying now so near him, is 
yet so fatally, and as it seems irre- 
vocably, separated—often 


he strain’d with arm extended 





far 

And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 

Though ry his idol’s garment. Useless 
tou: 

Yet still renew'd—Still round and round 
he goes 

And strains and snatches, and with dread- 
ful cries 


Calls on his boy 





Amid the convulsions of nature 
the melancholy gratification is at 
length given, and a billow of the 
earth flings the child beside him— 
an embrace of a moment — 


And death came soon and swift 

And pangless 

The huge pile sunk down at once 

Into the opening earth—Walls, arches, 
roof, 

And deep foundation stones—all mingling 
fell. 





This appears to us to exhibit no 
ordinary powers of description ; and 
we have selected it, because, sad as 
it is, it is the least sombre picture 
of the whole poem. Its great fault 
is, indeed, that it collects all the 
instances of human suffering, not 
only mental but physical, which may 
be supposed to accompany so fright- 
ful a calamity, and presents them 
ene after another, in a terrific and 
disgusting series to the reader. That 
such scenes are naturally described 
—that the sigh and the groan are 
faithfully echoed, and the gasp and 
the agony of corporal pain brought 
to the eye and ear with terrible fide- 
lity, is no excuse, in our mind, for 
their selection. Mr. Atherstone has 
all the merit of energy and truth ; 
but then it is the truth and ener 
of colouring, at which the very head s- 
man of the Old Bailey would shudder. 
Is it possible without a chilling of 
the heart (we were almost tempted 
to add, a sickening of the stomach) 
to read the following ?— 


See there a head forth peeps— 

Thoughtful and calm it seems, though 
somewhat pale 

And lightly dush’d with blood—you'd say 
it lived 

And matters decp was pondering—so the 
eye 

Open on earnest seems emitting thought, 

——— but that flat. press’d 
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Beneath yon mountain load—what once 
was limbs, 

Heart—lungs—flesh—nerves and bone— 
to form a man, 

Now lies a crimson jelly —oezing slow 

And bubbling from bencath. 

This may be natural, but it is dis- 
gusting—it is mere, revolting, phy- 
sical deformity without possessing 
any mental interest whatever. If 
such subjects become popular we 
shall expect to see the corruption of 
the grave in verse; and the dissection 
room robbed of its subjects by the 
midnight resurrection men of poetry. 
The poet before us is capable of bet- 
ter things, and we hope and trust that 
he will in future be dissuaded from 
making his page a Golgotha. There 
are some passages, both in this poem 
and in that of Abradates and Pan- 
thea, which follows it, of fine and 
exquisite description. From the pic- 
ture of morning, and the effect which 
it has on the animal creation, we can- 
not avoid giving the following ex- 
tract :-— 

The antelope 
Stands singly on the edge of rocky height 
Precipitous—a speck against the sky— 
To gaze awhile on the vast plains of light 
And warmth below—then fearless down the 
steep 
Leaping and bounding, comes to browze 
the grass 
Delicious in its morning dew, or drink 
At the clear fountain where it bubbles up 
Through the green vested soil—or where it 


strays 
Like  s stal glassing golden sands 
Along the plain so tranquil and so pure. 


The desert steed is prancing in the strength 
Of youth and freedom, o’er the yielding 


Proudly he lifts his sinewy limbs, and rears 
His curling mane, and arches his strong 
neck, 
Spreads his broad nostril to the winds— 
then starts ; 
And, loudly neighing, wantons in the joys 
Of the young day.— Nature is all delight. 
And this is nature, and nature 
very beautifully painted —We could 
wish much to present our readers 
with the fine sketch of Cyrus coming 
in the pomp of victory to contem- 
plate the dead body of Abradates, 
who now upon the earth 


Lay but a kindred clod— 
Fancy's rapid pencil draws 
The ardent warrior in his splendid car 
Youthful and strong and beauteous-—with 
an eye 
Of light—a brow of glory—and a voice 
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Loud as war’s brazen herall——__ 
And is this he, 

This cold and pallid and distigured corse, 

Is this the mighty one of yesterday ! 

It is—and Cyrus weeps. 





But we have only space for the 
description of Panthea, bending on 
the field of battle over the corse of 


her husband. 


Where is Panthea? far across the vale 

In darkness and in solitude she sits 

On the cold earth—outstretch’d beside her 
lies 

The body of her lord,—and in her lap 

The pallid head is laid. Silence is round, 

Save from a little rill, the murmur soft 

And melancholy 

There, motionless and vacant—with an 
heart 

Broken, and crush’d, and wither’d, till 
the weight 

Of misery had brought its own relief, 

That torpor of the soul, when grief no 
more 

Can wake a pang, nor hope impart a 
smile— 

There sat Panthea—on her husband’s face 

Her fix’d eyes bent: there through the 
night 

Wretched sat she—and there she linger'd 
still 

When the grey morning dawn’d—she had 
not stirr’d.— 

She had not sigh’d—the cold fresh misis of 
morn 

Stood thick upon her, and her golden hair 

Studded with trembling dew drops. Like 
the corse 

She gazed upon, the deadness of her look— 

Pale as a sculptured marble, but her form 

Lovelier than ever artist traced, or thought 

Of poet or of lover (in his dreams 

Of more than earthly beauty) caught and 
lost. 


In this situation Cyrus finds her 
and promises, vain promise, “ a 
mouument of wondrous structure, 
fitting his renown.”—Panthea hears 
not, moves not— 


The day is far declined : 
The sun descends--the chilly evening comes: 
But yet Panthea has not moved—her eye 
Is open still and looks upon the corse. 
The chilly evening gale begins to wave 
Her golden tresses—and along the vast — 
And dark'ning vale, the mournful spirit 

sighs 

Of the departed day—— 


A palanquin is sent to bear away 
the body of Abradates—she remains 
still immoveable, almost a statue— 


Down her fair cheek the tear that some- 


times fell: 
Wes all that told of life— 
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Even this, however, ceases, and at 
jength the “‘ bearers” gently remove 
the corse, yet still she moves not. 
Then 

(jently the lovely mourner from the earth 
They raise; but she is icy cold—her limbs, 
Her beauteous pliant limbs, are stiffening— 

still 

Her azure eye is fix’d upon the earth— 

tut is there animation in it ? no— 
Panthea was no more. 

It is a pity that the mind, which 
could conceive an image such as this, 
should linger, and appear to do so 
with a kind of cannibal propensity, 
amid “ mangled corpses,” and 
“ gnawed bowels,” and “ parted car- 
cases gushing out floods of blood” 
and “ grinning corses shrivelled, and 
shrunk, and black”!!! Such sub- 
jects, we repeat again, are not within 
the province of poetry—few can con- 
template them without loathing, and 
none most certainly will dwell on 
them for pleasure. Even morals are 
not mended by exhibitions so abhor- 
rent and disgusting—humanity in- 





Confessions of H. F. V. H. Delamore, Esq. 


stinctively revolts; and if the heart 
is touched, it is also bruised by them. 
We speak thus to Mr. Atherstone, in 
the spirit both of friendship and ad- 
miration. There are passages in his 
volume of great simplicity, and great 
strength ; and we deem it only a 
merited remuneration, for the plea- 
sure he has afforded us, to tell him 
where and why that pleasure has 
been mingled with any alloy. We 
could point out, if captiously inclin- 
ed, some minor defects, but they 
are both too trifling to be dwelt upon, 
and too obvious to escape the atten- 
tion of such a writer—We are quite 
confident, if this be a first essay, 
that the public will not suffer it to 
be a last: and if it be not—if it be 
the work of a practised author, and 
that “ Edwin Atherstone” is, like 
* Barry Cornwall,” only the modest 
disguise of a man of genius, we see 
no reason why he should not fairly 
avow himself, and soar in his own 
proper shape, “‘ amongst the swans 
of Thames.” 








THE CONFESSIONS OF H. F. V. H. DELAMORE, Esq. 


Mr. Epttor,—A correspondent in 
your last Number,* blesses his stars, 
that he was never yet in the pillory; 
and, with a confidence which the 
uncertainty of mortal accidents but 
weakly justifies, goes on to predict 
that he never shall be. Twelve years 
ago, had a Sibyl prophesied to me, 
that I should live to be set in a 
worse place, I should have struck 
her for a lying beldam. There are 
degradations below that which he 
speaks of. 

I come of a good stock, Mr. Edi- 
tor. The Delamores are a race 
singularly tenacious of their honour ; 
men who, in the language of Ed- 
mund Burke, feel a stain like a 
wound. My grand uncle died of a 
fit of the sullens for the disgrace of 
a public whipping at Westminster. 
He had not then attained his four- 
teenth year, Would I had died 
young ! 

For more than five centuries, the 


Sackville-street, 25th March, 1821. 


current of our blood hath flowed 
unimpeachably. And must it stag- 
nate now ? 

Can a family be tainted back- 
wards ?—can posterity purchase dis- 
grace for their progenitors ?—or doth 
it derogate from the great Walter of 
our name, who received the sword 
of knighthood in Cressy field, that 
one of his descendants once sate * * 
eee FER FH HD 

Can an honour, fairly achieved in 

vinto Edwardi Tertti, be reversed 
by a slip in quinquagesimo Georgii 
Tertii? —how stands the law? — 
what dictum doth the college deliver ? 
—O Clarencieux! O Norroy! 

Can a reputation, gained by hard 
watchings on the cold ground, in a 
suit of mail, be impeached by hard 
watchings on the cold ground in 
other circumstances — was the en- 
durance equal ?>—why is the guerdon 
so disproportionate ? 

A priest mediated the ransom of 





* Elia :—Chapter on Ears. 
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the too valorous Reginald, of our 
house, captived in Lord Talbot's 
battles. It was a clergyman, who 
by his intercession abridged the pe- 
riod of my durance. 

Have you touched at my wrongs 
vet, Mr. Editor ?—or must I be ex- 
plicit as to my grievance? 

Hush, my heedless tongue. 

Something bids me—‘‘ Delamore, 
be ingenuous.” 

Once then, and only once 

Star of my nativity, hide beneath 
a cloud, while I reveal it! 

Ancestors of Delamore, lie low 
in your wormy beds, that no posthu- 
mous hearing catch a sound ! 

Let no eye look over thee, while 
thou shalt peruse it, reader! 

Once 
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these legs, with Kent in the play, 
though for far less ennobling consi- 
derations, did wear “ cruel garters.” 

Yet I protest it was but for a 
thing of nought—a fault of youth, 
and warmer blood—a calendary in- 
advertence I may call it—or rather a 
temporary obliviousness of the day 
of the week—timing my Saturnalia 
amiss. — 

Streets of Barnet, infamous for 
civil broils, ye saw my shame !—did 
not your Red Rose rise again to dye 
my burning cheek ? 

It was but for a pair of minutes, 
or so—yet I feel, I feel, that the 
gentry of the Delamores is extin- 
guished for ever.— 

Try to forget it, reader.— 


(Signed) 


Henry Francis Vere Harrinctron DeL_amore. 








A QUAKER'’S MEETING. 


Still-born Silence ! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 
Offspring of a heavenly kind ! 
Frost o’ the mouth, and thaw of the mind ! 
Secrecy’s confident, and he 

' Who makes religion mystery ! 
Adiniration’s speaking’st tongue ! 
Leave, thy desert shades among, 
Reverend hermits’ hallowed cells, 
Where retired devotion dwells ! 
With thy enthusiasms come, 
Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb ! * 


Reader, would’st thou know what 
true peace and quiet mean ; would’st 
thou find a refuge from the noises 
and clamours of the multitude; 
would’st thou enjoy at once solitude 
and society ; would’st thou possess 
the depth of thy own spirit in still- 
ness, without being shut out from 
the consolatory faces of thy species ; 
would’st thou be alone, and yet ac- 
companied ; solitary, yet not deso- 
late ; singular, yet not without some 
to keep thee in countenance ; a unit 
in aggregate ; a simple in compo- 
site :—come with me into a Quaker’s 
Meeting. 

Dost thou love silence deep as 
that “* before the winds were made?” 
go not out into the wilderness, de- 


scend not into the profundities of the 
earth ; shut not up thy casements ; 
nor pour wax into the little cells of 
thy ears, with little-faith’d self-mis- 
trusting Ulysses.—Retire with me 
into a Quaker’s Meeting. 

For a man to refrain even from 
good words, and to hold his peace, it 
is commendable ; but for a multitude, 
it is great mastery. 

What is the stillness of the desert, 
compared with this place ? what the 
uncommunicating muteness of fishes ? 
—here the goddess reigns and revels. 
—‘** Boreas, and Cesias, and Arges- 
tes loud,” do not with their inter- 
confounding uproars more augment 
the brawl—nor the waves of the 


blown Baltic with their clubbed 





* From * Poems of all sorts’ by Richard Fleckno, 1653. 
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counds—than their opposite (Silence 
her sacred self) is multiplied and 
rendered more intense by numbers, 
and by sympathy. She too hath her 
deeps, that call unto deeps. Nega- 
‘ion itself hath a positive more and 
ess; and closed eyes would seem to 

pscure the great obscurity of mid« 
light. 

‘There are wounds, which an im- 
perfect solitude cannot heal. By 
imperfect 1 mean that which a man 
enjoyeth by himself. The perfect is 
that which he can sometimes attain 
i» crowds, but no where so abso- 
jitely as in a Quaker’s Meeting.— 
Those first hermits did certainly un- 
derstand this principle, when they re- 
tired into Egyptian solitudes, not 
singly, but in shoals, to enjoy one 
another’s want of conversation. The 
Carthusian is bound to his brethren 
by this agreeing spirit of incommu- 
nicativeness. In secular occasions, 
what so pleasant as to be reading a 
book through a long winter evening, 
with a friend sitting by—say, a wite 
—he, or she, too, (if that be proba- 
ble), reading another, without inter- 
ruption, or oral communication ?— 
cau there be no sympathy without 
ithe gabble of words ?—away with 
this nhuman, shy, single, shade-and- 
cavern-haunting solitariness. Give 
ine, Master Zimmerman, a sympa- 
thetic solitude. 

To pace alone in the cloisters, or 
side aisles of some Cathedral, time- 
stricken ; 


Or under hanging mountains, 
Or by the fall of fountains ; 


is but a vulgar luxury, compared 
with that which those enjoy, who 
come together for the purposes of 
more complete, abstracted solitude. 
This is the loneliness « to be felt.”— 
lhe Abbey Church of Westminster 
hath nothing so solemn, so spirit- 
soothing, as the naked walls and 
benches of a Quaker’s Meeting. 
Here are no tombs, no inscriptions, 


~——— sands, ignoble things, 
Dropt from the ruined sides of kings— 


but here is something, which throws 
Antiquity herself into the fore- 
ground—Sitence—eldest of things 
p language of old Night—primitive 
, Scourser—to which the insolent 
“ecays of mouldering grandeur have 


but arrived by a violent, and, as we 
may say, unnatural progression. 


How reverend is the view of these hushed 
heads, 


Looking tranquillity ! 


Nothing-plotting, nought-caball- 
ing, unmischievous synod! convoca- 
tion without intrigue! parliament 
without debate! what a lesson dost 
thou read to council, and to consis- 
tory !—if my pen treat of you light- 
ly—as haply it will wander—yet my 
spirit hath gravely felt the wisdom of 
your custom, when sitting among 
you in deepest peace, which some 
out-welling tears would rather con- 
firm than disturb, I have reverted to 
the times of your beginnings, and the 
sowings of the seed by Fox and 
Dewesbury.—I have witnessed that, 
which brought before my eyes your 
heroic tranquillity, inflexible to the 
rude jests, and serious violences of 
the insolent soldiery, republican or 
royalist, sent to molest you—for ye 
sate betwixt the fires of two perse- 
cutions, the out-cast and off-scowring 
of church and presbytery—I have 
seen the reeling sea-ruffian, who had 
wandered into your receptacle, with 
the avowed intention of disturbing 
your quiet, from the very spirit of 
the place receive in a moment a new 
heart, and presently sit among ye as 
a lamb amidst lambs. And I re- 
membered Penn before his accusers, 
and Fox in the bail-dock, where he 
was lifted up in spirit, as he tells us, 
and “ the Judge and the Jury be- 
came as dead men under his feet.” 

Reader, if you are not acquainted 
with it, I would recommend to you, 
above all church-narratives, to read 
Sewel’s History of the Quakers. It 
is in folio, and is the abstract of the 


‘journals of Fox, and the primitive 


Friends. It is far more edifying and 
affecting than any thing you will 
read of Wesley and his colleagues. 
Here is nothing to stagger you, no- 
thing to make you mistrust, no sus- 
picion of alloy, no drop or dreg of 
the worldly or ambitious spirit. You 
will here read the true story of that 
much-injured, ridiculed man (who 
perhaps hath been a by-word in your 
mouth, )—James Naylor : whatdread- 
ful sufferings, with what patience, he 
endured even to the boring through 
of his tongue with red-hot irons 
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without a murmur; and with what 
strength of mind, when the delusion 
he had fallen into, which they stig- 
matized for blasphemy, had given 
way to clearer thoughts, he could re- 
nounce his error, in a strain of the 
beautifullest humility, yet keep his 
first grounds, and be a Quaker still! 
—so different from the practice of 
your common converts from enthu- 
siasm, who when they apostatize, 
apostatize all, and think they can 
never get far enough from the society 
of their former errors, even to the 
renunciation of some saving truths, 
with which they had been mingled, 
not implicated. 

Get the Writings of John Wool- 
man by heart; and love the early 
Quakers. 

Hlow far the followers of these 
good men in our days have kept to 
the primitive spirit, or in what pro- 
portion they have substituted forma- 
lity for it, the Judge of Spirits can 
alone determine. I have seen faces 
in their assemblies, upon which the 
dove sate visibly brooding. Others 
again I have watched, when my 
thoughts sheuld have been better en- 
aged, in which I could possibly de- 
tect nothing but a blank inanity. But 
quict was in all, and the disposition 
to unanimity, and the absence of the 
fierce controversial workings.—If the 
spiritual pretensions of the Quakers 
have abated, at least they make few 
pretences. Hypocrites they certainly 
are not, in their preaching. It is sel- 
dom indeed that you shall see one 
get up amongst them to hold forth. 
Ouly now and then a_ trembling, 
female, generally ancient, voice is 
heard—you cannot guess from what 
part of the meeting it proceeds— 
with a low, buzzing, musical sound, 
laying out a few words which “ she 
thought might suit the condition of 
some present,” with a quaking diffi- 
dence, which leaves no possibility of 
supposing that any thing of female 
vanity was mixed up, where the 
tones were so full of tenderness, and 
a restraining modesty.—The men, 
for what I have observed, speak sel- 
domer.* 

Once only, and it was some years 
ago, | witnessed a sample of the old 


A Quaker’s Meeting. 
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Foxian orgasm. It was a man of 
giant stature, who, as Wordsworth 
phrases it, might have danced “ from 
head to foot equipt in iron mail.” 
His frame was of iron too. But he 
was malleable. I saw him shake al! 
over with the spirit—I dare not say, 
of delusion—the strivings of the 
outer man were unutterable—he 
seemed not to speak, but to be 
spoken from—I saw the strong man 
bowed down, and his knees to fail— 
his joints all seemed loosening—it 
was a figure to set off against Paul 
Preaching—the words he uttered 
were few, and sound—he was evi- 
dently resisting his will—keeping 
down his own word-wisdom with 
more mighty effort, than the world’s 
orators strain for theirs. “ He was 
a Wir in his youth,” he told us, 
with expressions of a sober remorse. 
And it was not till long after the 
impression had begun to wear away, 
that I was enabled, with something 
like a smile, to recall the striking in- 
congruity of the confession—under- 
standing the term in its worldly ac- 
eeptation—with the frame and phy- 
siognomy of the person before me. 
His brow would have scared away 
the Levities—the Joci Risus-que 
faster than the Loves fled the face ot 
Dis at Enna.—By wit, even in his 
youth, I will be sworn he understood 
something far within the limits of an 
allowable liberty. 

More frequently the Meeting is 
broken up without a word having 
been spoken. But the mind has 
been fed. You go away with a ser- 
mon, not made with hands. You 
have been in the milder caverns of 
Trophonius; or as in some den, 
where that fiercest and savagest o! 
all wild creatures, the Toncur, that 
unruly member, has strangely lain 
tied up and captive. You have bathed 
with stillness—O when the spirit is 
sore fretted, even tired to sickness of 
the janglings, and nonsense-noises 0! 
the world, what a balm and a solace 
it is, to go and seat yourself, for @ 
quiet half hour, upon some undis- 
puted corner of a bench, among the 
gentle Quakers! 

Their garb and stillness conjoined, 
present a uniformity, tranquil, and 
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herd-like —as in the pasture—* forty 
feeding like one. — 

The very garments of a Quaker 
seem incapable of receiving a soil; 
and cleanliness in them to be some- 
thing more than the absence of its 
contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily ; 


and when they come up in bands to 
their Whitsun-conferences, whiten- 
ing the easterly streets of the me- 
tropolis, from all-parts of the United 
Kingdom, they show like troops of 
the Shining Ones.— 


Euia. 








CONSOLATION. 


We are much obliged to ‘a Correspondent’ for the following Verses, 
« found in a portfolio.” They seem to us very tender and pleasing. 


TO A FRIEND ON THE LOSS OF HIS CHILD. 


Not every bud that grows 
Shall bloom into a flower : 
Not every hope that glows 
Shall have its prospering hour. 
A blight the bud may sever, 
The hope be quench’d for ever. 


In every joy there lurks 

An impulse of decay: 

With silent speed it works, 
While all without is gay ; 
Ere yet we dream of ruin, 
The breach is past renewing. 


Yet, like the bending bough 

From some dead weight released, 
The spirits bound, we know not how, 
When woe’s first press hath ceased ; 
But this may ne’er be spoken 

Of heart or bough that’s broken. 


There is a pulse in man 

That will not throb to grief; 
Let woe do all it can, 

That pulse will bring relief: 
We feel, though self-accusing, 
That pulse its balm diffusing. 


Since human hopes are vain, 
And joy remaineth not, 

*Tis well that human pain 
When dealt, is thus forgot. 

The smile shall leave no traces: 
The tear itself effaces. 


Then, if apart from all 

Thou still indulge the tear, 

Too early doom’d to fall 

Warm on thine infant’s bier, 
War not with nature’s sorrow, 
For peace will come to-morrow. 


Or should reviving peace 

E’en now be kindly given, 

Oh! suffer woe to cease, 

And thank indulgent Heaven, 

That breathes the breath of healing 
On wounds of deepest feeling. 
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Albion. [April, 


ALBION. 


Thy chalky cliffs are fading from my view, 
Our bark is dancing gaily o’er the sea, 
I sigh while yet I may, and say adieu, 
Albion, thou jewel of the earth, to thee, 
W hose fields first fed my childish fantasy, 
Whose mountains were my boyhood’s wild delight, 
Whose rocks, and woods, and torrents were to me, 
The food of my soul’s youthful appetite, 
Were music to mine ear, a blessing to my sight. 





I] never dreamt of beauty but behold 

Straightway thy daughters flash’d upon mine eye ; 
I never mused on valour, but the old 

Memorials of thy haughty chivalry 
Vill’d my expanding breast with exstacy ; 

And when I thought on wisdom, and the crown 
The Muses give, with exultation high, 

I turn’d to those whom thou hast call’d thine own, 
Who fill the spacious earth with their, and thy renown. 


When my young heart in life’s gay morning hour, 
At beauty’s summons beat a wild alarm, 
Her voice came to me from an English bower, 
And English smiles they were that wrought the charm ; 
And if when lull’d asleep on fancy’s arm 
Visions of bliss my riper age have cheer’d 
Of home, and love’s fireside, and greetings warm, 
For one by absence, and long toil endear’d, 
‘The fabric of my hope on thee hath still been rear’d. 


Peace to thy smiling hearths when I am gone, 
And mayst thou still thy ancient dowry keep 
‘To be a mark to guide the nations on, 
Like a tall watch tower flashing o’er the deep: 
Long mayst thou bid the sorrowers cease to weep, 
And shoot the beams of truth athwart the night 
That wraps a slumbering world, till from their sleep 
Starting, remotest nations see the light 
And earth be blest, beneath the buckler of thy might, 


Strong in thy strength I go, and wheresoe’ er 
My steps may wander may I ne’er forget, 
All that I owe to thee, and O may ne’er 
My frailties tempt me to abjure that debt. 
And what if far from thee my star must set, 
Hlast thou not hearts that shall with sadness hear 
‘The tale, and some fair cheek that shall be wet, 
And some bright eye in which the swelling tear 
Will start for him who sleeps in Afric’s desert drear. 


Yet will I not profane a charge like mine, 
With melancholy bodings, nor believe 
‘That a voice whisp'ring ever in the shrine 
Of my own heart spake onlv to deceive, 
{ trust its promise that I go to weave, 
A wreath of palms entwin’d with many a sweet 
Perennial flower, which time shall not bereave 
Of all its fragrance, that I yet shall greet 
Once more the Ocean’s Queen and throw it at her feet. 
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TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. V. 


DAME ELEANOR SELBY. 


Amoxe the pastoral mountains of 
Cumberland dwells an unmingled 
and patriarchal race of people, who 
live in a primitive manner, and re- 
tain many peculiar usages different 
from their neighbours of the valley 
and the town. They are imagined 
by antiquarians to be descended 
from acolony of Saxon herdsmen and 
warriors, who, establishing them- 
selves among the mountainous wastes, 
quitted conquest and spoliation for 
the peaceful vocation of tending 
their flocks, and managing the barter 
of their rustic wealth for the luxu- 
ries fabricated by their more ingeni- 
ous neighbours. In the cultivation 
of corn they are unskilful or unin- 
structed ; but in all that regards 
sheep and cattle, they display a 
knowledge and a _ tact which is 
the envy of all who live by the 
fleece and sheers. Their patriarchal 
wealth enables them to be hospitable, 
and dispense an unstinted boon a- 
mong all such people as chance, cu- 
riosity, or barter, scatter over their 
inheritance. It happened on a fine 
summer afternoon, that I found my- 
self engaged in the pursuit of an 
old dog-fox, which annually eluded 
the vigilance of the most skilful 
huntsmen ; and, leaving Keswick far 
behind, pursued my cunning adver- 
sary from glen to cavern, till, at 
last, he fairly struck across an ex- 
tensive track of upland, and sought 
refuge from the hotness of our pur- 
suit in one of the distant mountains. 
I had proceeded far on this wide and 
desolate track, ere I became fa- 
tigued and thirsty, and—what true 
sportsmen reckon a much more se- 
rious misfortune—found myself left 
alone and far behind—while the 
shout and the cheer of my late com- 
panions began to grow faint and 
fainter, and I at last heard only the 
bleat of the flocks or the calling of 
the curlew. The upland on which I 
had entered appeared boundless on 
all sides, while amid the brown 
wilderness arose innumerable green 
grassy knolls, with clumps of small 
black cattle and sheep grazing or 
reposing on their sides and swn- 





mits. They seemed so many green 
islands floating amid the ocean 
of brown blossom, with which the 
heath was covered. I stood on one 
of the knolls, and looking around, 
observed a_ considerable stream 
gushing from a small copse of hazed 
and lady-fern, which, seeking its 
way into a green and narrow glen, 
pursued its course with a thousand 
freakish windings and turnings 

While following with my eye the 
course of the pure stream, out of 
which I had shaked my thirst, I 
thought I heard something like the 
sound of a human voice coming up the 
glen ; and, with the hope of finding 
some of my baffled companions of 
the chace, I proceeded along the 
margin of the brook. At first, a 
solitary and stunted alder, or haze} 
bush, or mountain ash, in which the 
hawk or the hooded crow had sought 
shelter for their young, was all the 
protection the stream obtained from 
the rigour of the mid-day sun. The 
glen became broader and the stream 
deeper, — gliding over a bed of 
pebbles, shining, large, and round, 
—half-seen, half-hid, beneath the 
projection of the grassy sward it 
had undermined ; and raising all the 
while that soft and simmering din, 
which contributes so much of the 
music to pastoral verse. A narrow 
foot-path, seldom frequented, wind- 
ed with the loops and turns of the 
brook. I had wandered along the 
margin nearly half-a-mile, when | 
approached a large and doddered 


tree of green holly, on the top of 


which sat a raven, gray-backed and 
bald-headed from extreme age, look- 
ing down intently on something 
which it thought worthy of watching 
beneath. I reached the tree unheard 
or unheeded,—for the soft soil re- 
turned no sound to my foot; and on 
the sunward side I found a woman 
seated on the grass. She semed bor- 
dering on seventy years of age—with 
an unbent and unbroken trame—a 
look of lady-like stateliness—and an 
eye of that sweet and shining hazel 
colour, of which neither age nor 
sorrow had been able to dim the 
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glance. Her mantle,—once green, 

and garnished with flowers of metal 

at the extremities, lay folded at her 

feet, together with a broad flat straw 

hat—an article of dress common 

seventy or eighty years ago, and a 

long staff worn smooth as horn by 

daily employment. Her hair, nut- 

brown and remarkably long in her 

youth, was now become as white as 

December's snow, and its profusion 

) had also yielded like its colour to 
‘ time,—for it hung, or rather flowed, 


_— ~~ 


[ April, 


over her shoulders in solitary ringlets 
and scarcely afforded a minute’. 
employment to her fingers— which 
seemed to have been once well ac- 
quainted with arranging in all its 
beauty one of nature’s finest orna- 
ments. As she disposed of each 
tress, she accompanied the motion of 
her hands with the verse of a legen- 
dary ballad, which she chaunted, 
unconscious of my presence, and 
which probably related to an adven- 
ture of her ancestors. 


LADY SELBY. 
1. 
On the holly tree sat a raven black, 
And at its foot a lady fair 
Sat singing of sorrow, and shedding down 
The tresses of her nut-brown hair: 
BM be And aye as that fair dame’s voice awoke, 
The raven broke in with a chorussing croak. 


“« The steeds they are saddled on Derwent-banks ; 
F The banners are streaming so broad and free ; 
The sharp sword sits at each Selby’s side, 
And all to be dyed for the love of me: 
And I maun give this lillie-white hand 
To him who wields the wightest brand. 








3. 
“« She coost her mantle of satin so fine, 
She kilted her gown of the deep-sea green, 
She wound her locks round her brow, aud flew 
Where the swords were glimmering sharp and sheen : 
As she flew the trumpet awoke with a clang, 
And the sharp blades smote and the bow-strings sang. 


4. 
“ The streamlet that ran down the lonely vale, 
Aneath its banks, half seen, half hid, 
Seem'd melted silver—at once it came down 
From the shocking of horseman—reeking and red ; 
And that lady flew—and she utter’d a cry, 
As the riderless steeds came rushing by. 


5. 
«* And many have fallen—and more have fled :— 
All in a nook of bloody ground 
That lady sat by a bleeding knight, 
And strove with her fingers to staunch the wound : 
Her locks, like sun-beams when summer’s in pride, 
She pluck’d and placed on his wounded side. 


6. 
“«« And aye the sorer that lady sigh’d, 
The more her golden locks she drew— 
The more she pray'd—the ruddy life’s-blood 
The faster and faster came trickling through :— 
On a sadder sight ne’er look’d the moon : 
That o’er the green mountain came gleaming down. 


7. 
“ He lay with his sword in the pale moonlight ; 
All mute and pale she lay at his side— 
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He, sheath’d in mail from brow to heel— 

She, in her maiden bloom and pride : 
And their beds were made, and the lovers were laid, 
All under the gentle holly’s shade. 


«© May that Selby’s right hand wither and rot, 
That fails with flowers their bed to strew ; 

May a foreign grave be his who doth rend 
Away the shade of the holly bough :— 

But let them sleep by the gentle river, 

And waken in love that shall last for ever.” 


As the old dame ceased her song, 
she opened her lap, from which she 
showered a profusion of flowers— 
such as are gathered rather in the 
wood or the wild than the garden,— 
on two green ridges which lay side 
by side beneath the shade of the 
green holly. At each handful she 
strewed she muttered, in an under 
tone, what sounded like the re- 
mains of an ancient form of prayer ; 
when turning toward the path she 
observed me, and said—< Youth, 
comest thou here to smile at behold- 
ing a frail woman strew the dust of 
the beautiful and the brave with 
mountain-thyme, wild mint, and 
scented hawthorn?” I soothed her 
bya tone of submission and reverence. 
“Eleanor Selby, may the curse of 
the ballad, which thou sangest even 
now, be mine, if I come to scorn 
those who honour the fair and the 
brave. Had I known that the an- 
cient levers, about whom we so 
often sung, slept by this lonely 
stream, 1 would have sought Cum- 
berland for the fairest and rarest 
flowers to shower on their grassy 
veds.””  “ T well believe thee youth,” 
said the old dame, mollified at once 
by my respect for the sirname of 
Selby, —“ how could I forget the 
altar of Lanercost and thee? There 
be few at thy wilful and froward time 
of life, who would not mock the poor 
wandering woman, and turn her way- 
ward affections into ridicule; but I 
see thy respect for her sitting shining 
in these sweet and moist eyes of ha- 
zel.” While she indulged in this lan- 
fuage she replaced her long white 
locks under her bonnet, resumed her 
mantle and her staff, and, having 
adjusted all to her liking, and ta- 
ken a look at the two graves, and 
at the raven who stil maintained his 
‘eat On the summit of the bush, she 
addressed me again. “ But, come 
youth, come—the sun is fast walking 





down the side of the western moun- 
tains: Fremmet-ha is a good mile 
distant ; and we will be wise to seek 
the friendship of its porch, with an 
unset sun above our heads.” She 
took my hand, and exerting an ener- 
gy I little expected, we descended 
the glen together, keeping company 
with the brook, which received and 
acknowledged, by an augmented 
murmur, the accession of several les- 
ser streams. At length we came 
where the glen, suddenly expanding 
into a beautiful vale, and the brook 
into a small deep and clear lake, dis- 
closed to my sight the whole domes- 
tic establishment of one of the pa- 
triarchal portioners of the moun- 
tainous regions of Cumberland. On 
the northern side of the valley, and 
fronting the mid-day sun, stood a 
large old fashioned house, coustruct- 
ed of rough and undressed stones, 
such as are found in abundance on 
the northern uplands, and roofed with 
a heavy coating of heath, near an 
ell in thickness, —the whole secured 
with bands of wood and ropes of 
flax, in a manner that resembled the 
checks of a highland plaid. Some- 
thing which imitated a shepherd's 
crook and a sheathed sword was 
carved on a piece of hewn stone in 
the front, and underneath was cut in 
rude square raised letters “ RanpaL 
Roper, 1545.” The remains of old 
defences were still visible to a person 
of an antiquarian turn; but sheep- 
folds, cattle-folds, and swine-penns 
usurped the trench and the rampart, 
and filled the whole southern side of 
the valley. In the middle of the 
lake, shattered walls of squared stone 
were visible, and deep in the clear 
water a breken and narrow causeway 
might be traced, which once secured 
to the proprietor of the mansion, a 
safe retreat against any hasty incur- 
sion from the restless borderers ; who, 
in former times, were alternately the 
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plunderers, or defenders of their 
couatry. The descendants of Ran- 
dal Rode seemed to be sensible that 
their lot was cast in securer times, 
and instead of practising with the 
cross-bow, or that still more fatal 
weapon the hand-bow, or with the 
sword, or with the spear; they were 


collected on a small green plat of 


ground on the margin of the lake, to 
the number of twelve or fourteen, 


indulging in the rustic exercises of 


wrestling, leaping, throwing the bar, 
and casting the stone. Several old 
white headed men were seated at a 
small distance on the ground, maid- 
ens continually passed backwards 
and forwards, with pails of milk, or 
with new-moulded cheese, casting a 
casual glance at the pastime of the 
young men—the valley all the while 
re-murmuring with the din of the va- 
rious contests. 

As we approached, a young man 
who had thrown the stone—a pebble 
massy and round—beyond all the 
marks of his companions, perceived 
us coming, and came running to wel- 
come the old woman with all the un- 
restrained joyousness of eighteen. 
*“ Welcome Dame Eleanor Selby, 
welcome to Fremmet-ha—for thy re- 
pose I have ordered a soft warm 
couch, and trom no fairer hands than 
those of Maudiline Rode—and for 
thy gratification, as well as mine 
own, have | sought far and wide for 
a famous ballad of the Selbys, but 
we are fallen on evil days—tfor the 
memory of our oldest men only 
vielded me fragments—these I have 
pieced together, and shall gladly sing 
it with all the grace I may.”—* Fair 
fall thee youth, said the old woman, 
pleased at the revival of a traditional 


rhyme recording the fame of her 
house—thy companions are all clods 
of the valley—no better than the 
stones they cast, the bars they heave, 
and the dull earth they leap upon, 
compared to thee.—But the Selbys’ 
blood within thee overcomes that of 
the Rodes.’”—The young man came 
close to her ear, and in an interceding 
whisper, said: “ It is true, Dame 
Eleanor Selby, that my father is but 
a tender of flocks, and nowise com- 
parable to the renowned house of 
Selby, with whom he had the fortune 
to intermarry—but, by the height of 
Skiddaw, and the depth of Solway, 
he is as proud of his Saxon blood as 
the loftiest of the land; and the wel- 
come of that person would be cold, 
and his repulse certain, who should 
tell him the unwelcome tale that hx 
wedded above his degree.” “ Youth, 
youth, said the old woman, with 
hasty and marked impatience, | 
shall, for thy sake, refrain from com- 
paring the churlish name of Rode 
with the gentle name of Selby ;— 
but I would rather sit a winter night 
on Skiddaw, than have the best who 
bear the name of Rode to imagine 
that the hem of a Selby’s robe had not 
more of gentleness than seven acres 
of Rodes’s. But thou hast promised 
me a song—even let me hearken to it 
now in the free open air—sitting by 
an ancient summer seat of the Selbys 
—it will put me in a mood to enter 
thy mother’s abode.” She seated 
herself on the margin of the lake, 
while young Randal Rode, surround- 
ed by his companions, sung in @ 
rough free voice the legendary bal- 
lad of which I had the good fortune 
to obtain a copy, through the kind- 
ness of old Eleanor. 


ROLAND GRAEME. 


Tue trumpet has rung on Helvellyn side, 
The bugle in Derwent vale ; 
And an hundred steeds came hurrying fleet, 
With an hundred men in mail : 
And the gathering cry, and the warning word 
Was—* fill the quiver and sharpen the sword.” 


And away they bound—the mountain deer 
Starts at their helmet’s flash :— 

And away they go—the brooks call out 
With a hoarse and a murmuring dash ; 

The toam flung from their steeds as they go 


Strews all their track like the drifting snow. 
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3. 
What foe do they chase, for I see no foe ; 
And yet all spurr’d and gored : 
Their good steeds fly—~say, seck they work 
For the fleet hound or the sword? 
I see no foe—yet a foe they pursue, 
With bow and brand, and horn and halvo. 


4. 
Sir Richard spurs on his bonnie brown steed, 
Sir Thomas spurs on his black ; 
There is an hundred steeds, and each 
Has a Selby on its back: 
And the meanest man there that draws a brand 
Has silver spurs and a Baron’s land. 


. 


5. 
The Eden is deep in flood—lo! look 
How it dashes from bank to bank ; 
To them it seems but the bonnie green lea, 
Or the vale with brackens rank.— 
They brave the water, and breast the banks, 
And shake the flood and foam from their flanks. 


6. 
The winding and haunted Eske is nigh, 
With its woodlands wide and green ; 
«* Our steeds are white with foam; shall we wash 
Their flanks in the river sheen?” 
But their steeds may be doom’d to a sterner task, 
Before they pass the woodland Eske. 


7. 
All at once they stoop on their horses’ necks, 
And utter a long shrill shout ; 
And bury their spurs in their coursers’ flanks, 
And pluck their bright blades out : 
The spurn’d-up turf is scatter’d behind, 
For they go as the hawk when he sails with the wind. 


8. 
Before them nor far on the lillied lea 
There is a fair youth flying ; 
And at his side rides a lovely maid 
Oft looking back and sighing :— 
On his basnet dances the bheron’s plume, 
And fans the maid’s cheek all of ripe rose bloom. 


9. 
<< Now do thy best my bonnie grey steed, 
And carry my true love over, 
And thy corn shall be served in a silver dish, 
And heap’d and running over— 
O bear her safe through dark Eske’s fords,” 
And leave me to cope with her kinsmen’s swords. 


10. 

Proud look’d the steed, and had braved the flood, 

Had it foam’d a full mile wider ; 
Turn’d his head in joy, and his eye seem’d to say, 

I’m proud of my lovely rider: 
And though Selbys stood thick as the leaves on the tree, 
All scaithless I’d os oe o’er mountain and lea. 
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ll. 
A rushing was heard on the river banks, 
Wide rung wood, rock, and linn— 
And that instant an hundred horsemen at speed 
Came foaming and fearless in. 
«* Turn back—turn back thou Scottish loon, 
Let us measure our swords ‘neath the light of the moon,” 


12. 
An hundred horsemen leap’d lightly down, 
With their silver spurs all ringing ; 
And drew back, as Sir Richard his good blade bared, 
While the signal trump Kept singing: 
And Roland Graeme down his mantle threw 
With a martial smile, and his bright sword drew. 


13. 
With a measuring eye and a measured pace 
Nigher they came and nigher ; 
Then made a bound and made a blow, 
And the smote helms yielded fire : 
December’s hail, or the thunder blast, 
Ne’er flash’d so bright, or fell so fast. 


14. 
«« Now yield thee, Roland, and give me back 
Lord Selby’s beauteous daughter ; 
Else I shall sever thy head and heave’t 
To thy light love o’er the water.” — 
«« My sword is steel, Sir Richard, like thine, 
And thy head’s as loose on thy neck as mine.” 


15. 
And again their dark eyes flash’d, and again 
They closed—on sweet Eske side, 
The ring-doves sprung from their roosts, for the blows 
Were echoing far and wide: 
Sir Richard was stark, and young Roland was strong ; 
And the combat was fierce, but it lasted not long. 


16. 
There’s blood upon young Roland’s blade, 
There’s blood on Sir Richard’s brand ; 
There’s blood shower’d o’er their weeds of steel, 
And rain’d on the grassy land : 
But blood to a warrior’s like dew to the flow’r ; 
The combat but wax’d still more deadly and dour. 


17. 
A dash was heard in the moonlight Eske, 
And up its banks of green ; 
Fair Edith Selby came with a shriek 
And knelt the knights between : 
Oh spare him, Sir Richard! she held her white hands, 
All spotted with blood ‘neath the merciless brands. 


18. 
Young Roland look’d down on his true love and smiled, 
Sir Richard look’d also, and said— 
** Curse on them that true love would sunder”—he sheath 
With his broad palm his berry-brown blade ; 
And long may the Selbys abroad and at hame, 
Find a friend, and a foe like the good gallant Graeme. 
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While the ballad proceeded, the carried the kite’s nest of a Forster, 
old representative of the house of another the rook’s nest of a Rode— 
Selby sat with a look of demure dig- but neither scion nor bough have 
ity and importance, and regarded sheltered the hooded-crow brood of 
this minstrel remembrance of the the men of the debateable land. 
forcible engrafting of the predatory Men neither of predatory Scotland 
name of Graeme on the stately tree nor haughty England, but begotten 
of the Selbys, with a look of the in the haste of a mutual inroad—and 
darkest displeasure. When the youth — the herald’s office cannot imagine by 
finished, she arose hastily, and eles whom.” The mutterings of the way- 
yating herself to her utmost stature, ward woman fell unregarded in the 
said: “ May that ignorant minstrel ear of fair Maudeline Rode, one of 
he mute for ever—or confine his the sweetest maidens that ever pres- 
strains to the beasts of the field, and sed curd or milked ewes among the 
the churls who tend them, who has pastoral mountains of Cumberland. 
resumed to fashion the ballad of She welcomed old Eleanor with one 
Roland Graeme’s wooing of Edith of those silent glances which says so 
Howard of Naworth into a rhyme much, and spread her a seat; and 
reproaching with this ungentle mar- ministered to her with the demeanour 
riage the spotless house of Selby. A of the humblest handmaid of the 
gentle Selby wed a border Graeme! house of Selby, when its splendour 
may the heavens forfend!—who will was fullest. This modest kindness 
lay adog in a deer’s den? No—said soon had its effect on the mutable 
she, muttering in continuance, asshe descendant of this ancient house; 
walked into the house of her ances- she regained her serenity ; and her 
tors; we have had sad mishaps wild legends, and traditional tales 
among us—but nothing like that. were related to no ungrateful ears. 
Oue branch of the stately Selby-tree Lammerlea, Cumberland. 
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Mr. Epi tor,—Some young men left England in the autumn of last year, 
intending to travel on foot through France and Switzerland into Italy: their 
object is to collect such pictures of manners and sketches of scenery, as may 
have been overlooked or neglected by other travellers ; or, to say the same thing 
metaphorically, to glean on that field from which the harvest has been gather- 
ed. They intend to pursue no regular plan, but to go from place to place, 
as they are urged by curiosity or invited by pleasure: their letters written 
from one to another, and remitted to a common friend in England, shall be 
sent to you from time to time, if they are worth your acceptance ; the pre- 
seit is the first of a series, which will be long or short, various or uniform, 
according to circumstances, which are yet concealed in the lap of accident. 
The letters which were written from France have been suppressed, partly 
because their subjects were trite, and partly because they contained allu- 
sions to family circumstances, which rendered them unmeet for the public 
eye. It is hoped, neither of these causes will operate in future, and that they 


will become continually more and more worthy of your attention. 
I am, Sir, &e. 





Dear B.—My last letter is dated at length, growing tired of waiting 
‘rom Geneva, and contains an account _ for fair weather, we determined to set 
of every thing which we considered out on our journey, whether the sun 
deserving of remark, up to that place; would think proper to shine or not. 
I shall continue to copy out a sort We accordingly took leave of our 
ol abstract from our journal until you friends, sent off our portmanteau, 
frankly tell me you aretired. Allons. loaded our pistols, and about four 
We were detained at Geneva some o'clock one woes afternoon, jumped 
tme by heavy rains, which made the 
‘oads almost impassable on foot; but 


into a voiture, and bade adieu to 
that city. We would willingly have 
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gone by the regular post road, which 
winds among the mountains on the 
right-hand side of the lake, and which 
is said to be far more picturesque 
than the road on the opposite bank, 
but we went by the latter, because 
we wished to see Chillon and Vevai. 
The voitures, which perform the 
short stages about Geneva, are so 
contrived, that the passengers sit 
sideways, and the back of the ma- 
chine shuts out half the prospect ; 
our blind was placed in such a posi- 
tion, that we could scarcely ever get 
a glimpse of the lake, but nothing in- 
tercepted our view of a dull succes- 
sion of fields, hedges, and vineyards, 
closed in by low brown hills, and 
which, as it had begun to rain shortly 
after we lost sight of Geneva, were 
washed by a thousand trickling rills 
of mud, and presented every conceiv- 
able variety of puddle, slough, and 
gutter. When it grew dark, our con- 
ducteur hinted again and again, in the 
most obliging manner possible, that 
he was very willing to stop if we 
wished him to do so, even though it 
was not ‘in the bond ;” we did not 
happen to wish any thing of the kind, 
having resolved to reach Lausanne 
that night, and he postponed, though 
with manifest reluctance, his even- 
ing’s solace, rest and refection, until 
we arrived at Nyon, where we stop- 
ped to bait the horse. After having 
taken some slight refreshment, exact- 
ly, I apprehend, what Dinmont 
means by ‘ nothing to speak of,” we 
re-ascended the voiture, and proceed- 
ed through a pitiless storm to Lau- 
sanne: the rain rushed to the ground 
in heavy streams, the wind ploughed 
the bosom of the lake, and darkness 
folded round us like a veil; our dog, 
Lion, lay down in the bottom of the 
voiture, shivering with cold and ap- 
prehension, and no coaxing, no ca- 
ressing could induce him to lift up his 
head. We arrived at Lausanne a- 
bout three o’clock in the morning ; 
knocked up an Aubergiste, and warm- 
ed ourselves by a fire of brushwood, 
which was hastily kindled: we then 
called in the conducteur in order to 
pay him; he had meanwhile taken 
into consideration the sufferings and 
privations which he had undergone in 
our service, and had consequently de- 
termined to cheat us out of three or 
four francs if possible ; by taking ad- 
vantage of our having incautiously 
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made use of the word Louis, he suc. 
ceeded in his laudable intention: we 
paid his demand, bestowing upon 
him at the same time, gratuitously, 
a few—I should say, not a few—of 
those emphatic epithets drawn from 
our native language, which are so 
useful in expressing one person's opi- 
nion of another in all little affairs of 
that sort. 

We stayed but a short time at 
Lausanne, as we wished to push 
across the mountains before the heavy 
snows should fall; we took adyau- 
tage therefore of a fine morning, and 
set out on our way through this 
country, in which man continually 
maintains a hard, but honourable 
struggle with nature: the hills slop- 
ing down precipitously to the lake, 
would be washed bare by the au- 
tumnal rains, but that long lines of 
low walls are drawn across them, 
in every direction to sustain the lap- 
sing soil, and the terraces thus form- 
ed are richly planted with vines. 
Houses are thickly scattered on the 
hills and in the thickets, and with 
their white walls, green windows, 
and red roofs, remind one of the view 
which Rousseau has so delightfully 
expressed in the Emile. “ Sur le pen- 
chant de quelqu’agréable colline bien 
ombragée, j’aurais une petite maison 
rustique, une maison blanche, avec 
des controvents verts ; et je la couv- 
rirais magnifiquement de tuiles 
rouges parcequ’elles sont plus gaies 
que le chaume, qu’on ne couvre pas 
autrement les maisons dans mon pays, 
et qu’elles me rappelleroient un peu 
Vheureux temps de ma jeunesse.’ 
Nothing in the landscape deserves so 
much remark, as the unceasing acti- 
vity and unrepining laboriousness ot 
the people. In the morning one sees 
herds of goats which cannot be pas- 
tured in the valley, proceeding up the 
mountains under the care of shep- 
herds, to collect their scanty meal ; in 
the evening they return to the vil- 
lages for security, and also to pay 
their fragrant and delicious tribute 
toman. Boats are seen going inces- 
santly to and fro, some to catch fish, 
some to convey merchandise, aid 
others to collect the drift wood, as it 
floats in shore, which time has com- 
mitted to the waters of the lake. 
The frothy streams that rush down 
through the gullies of the hills are 
conducted by shoots to the wheels 0! 
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mills in which corn is ground, wood 
sawn, paper made, and other mecha- 
nical processes carried on for the 
comfort or advantage of this hardy 
and happy people: villages are seen 
clancing in every glen, the fisherman, 
the shepherd, the carpenter, the vine- 
dresser, all are seen exercising their 
various avocations, and every thing 
wears a face of activity and content. 
The barren mountains of Savoy on 
the opposite side, uninhabited, un- 
cultivated and forlorn, present the 
most different picture imaginable. 
The disastrous cause of this differ- 
ence, as some say, is to be found in 
the political degradation of the peo- 
pie: others find it in the soil, the as- 
pect, the elevation of the mountains ; 
aud others in the lazy, slavish, and 
worthless dispositions of the inhabi- 
tants. But to proceed: about noon 
we reached the picturesque town of 
Vevai, and at that place first had our 
wine brought in great pewter mea- 
sures; this town is known through 
all Switzerland as the place where 
the celebrated “ Feast of the Vines” 
is held every seven years, a festival 
but little spoken of out of Switzer- 
land, although it is the main business 
of a whole population at the time of 
its occurrence, and draws so many 
strangers to assist as spectators at its 
celebration. But Vevai! who may 
hear thy name and not remember 
Rousseau? Vevai, the birth-place of 
Julie, that dear and darling child 
of his imagination, that vision of love, 
and beauty, and delight, that has 
turned the heads of thousands. Hard 
by is the bosquet of Clarens; ah, 
pauvre Julie, ta bouche de roses! 
Opposite are the dark rocks of Meil- 
lerie; unhappy St. Preux! It was 
the remembrance of these scenes 
which he had visited some years be- 
lore, in his seven days’ tour, which 
determined the eloquent and nature- 
loving Rousseau, to lay the scene of 
his novel here in preference to the 
Lago Maggiore and the Isole Belle. 
As the day declined, we drew near 
the Chateau of Chillon, now so well 
known as the scene of one of Lord 
Byron’s Poems; we crossed the 
drawbridge and entered a court-yard 
overgrown with weeds; a few gens 
darmes, some rusty balls, and five 
or six dismounted brass cannon, are 
all that remains of its former strength 


and terror. A soldier, whom we had 
requested to show us the place, led 
us under a low arched door-way ; we 
passed through several rooms, which 
appeared to be used as stores, and 
going down a pretty long and steep 
descent, at length entered the prison 
of Bonnivar. There is a range of 
loop-holes at a great height, which 
can at best only admit a feeble light, 
and as at that time the day had near- 
ly closed, the place was obscured in 
deep shade, a murky darkness reign- 
ed throughout, and added a super- 
fluous horror to this gloomy spot ; a 
row of massy columns passing from 
one extremity to the other, supports 
the ponderous roof, and as it were, 
divides the place into two; they are 
girdled with chains, which hang 
down from a good height, and which 
are furnished with braces to clasp 
the body: chains of the same sort 
hang from the walls on both sides, 
and the rocky floor beneath them is 
ground into sand, apparently by the 
tread of the miserable wretches whom 
they once bound. The sullen plash- 
ing of the lake is heard over-head 
as its waters are flung at intervals 
against the rock out of which this 
dungeon is dug: in one corner is a 
sort of den, still more narrow and 
loathsome, partly built up with ma- 
sonry, and partly chisseled out of the 
living rock: yet even from this place 
a man once escaped ; the rent which 
still remains in the wall, and a heap 
of loose mortar and stones, attest the 
circumstance: it is supposed he 
clambered up to one of the loop holes, 
forced himself through, and jumping 
into the lake, swam ashore, and es- 
caped. A scene like this which looks 
the home, the household, of filth, and 
misery, and despair, weighs heavily 
upon the heart, and every gracious 
feeling of our nature revolts from the 
authors of the misery which has been 
suffered here: a narrative of what 
men have inflicted and what sustains 
ed in this twilight dungeon, would 
undoubtedly affect us very sensibly, 
but would not equal that deep and 
solemn feeling which fills the breast 
as we walk to and fro in this haunt 
of sorrow, and muse upon its dis- 
graceful history.—Our fancy peoples 
the gloom with prisoners, whom 
death long since dismissed to a 
prison far more dark and narrow: 
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we feel the “iron which entered mto 
their souls,” the damps, the night air 
that stiffened their. limbs, the ground 
worn by their footsteps, the pillars 
scratched with their names ;—we see 
through the eyelets the self-same 
stars upon which they were wont to 
gaze; we hear the roar of the wild 
waters to which they listened ; we 
endure for a moment the heart-ache, 
the anguished hopelessness, which 
they endured for years; and turn away 
filled with pity, and with a lasting 
and salutary indignation. 

The remainder of the Chateau is a 
labvrinth of staircases, halls, and 
galleries ; the Chateau of Chillon is, 
to say the truth, a very stupid edi- 
fice, a jumble of unconnected por- 
tions, an abstract of every thing that 
is ugly and inconvenient ; the out- 
side vies with the inside in deformity, 
the eye is lost among angles and cor- 
ners, “ projections, projected from 
projections,” loop-holes, _crosslets, 
turrets, posterns, and spires, sur- 
mounted with balls and lances: the 
windows, also, affect variety ; some 
are square, others have the squat 
gothic arch striding over them: o- 
thers again are trefoil, quatrefoil, 
cinguefoil, &c. We had lingered here 
sketching and examining this old 
fortress until it was almost night; we 
at length Jeft it and walked on to 
l’Abbaye, where we found clean beds, 
a cheerful fire, and a comfortable sup- 
ver. In the morning, after about an 
ell walk, we lost sight of the far- 
famed Lemai Lake, and began to 
wind our way among the Alps: at a 
distance, these mountains seem cu- 
vered with one wide sheet of snow ; 
and, though tossed into fantastic 
shapes, have an appearance of single- 
ness and solidity: but, as we ap- 
proach, the mass breaks, hills jut 
out and are sawn by defiles, they 
grow shaggy with forests, and strag- 
gling paths are seen creeping up their 
sides. Villages appear in the green 
vallies and on the slopes nestling 
among the pines: the heights are 
crowned with castles, within whose 
walls violence had once a home and 
rapine «shelter; but which now, dis- 
armed of their terrors, ruined, dis- 
mantled, and forsaken, ouly lend a 


charm to the landscape. “ The age of 


chivalry,” thank God! has passed 
away never to return, but we may 


C April, 
be allowed to remember, with a senti« 
ment of poetical regret, its wild ro. 
mantic manners and hardy virtues. 
The traveller, while resting a moment 
from his toil, and sitting down by a 
bubbling stream, glances his éye 
upon these mouldering ruins, and 
calls to mind the days gone by, when 
those deserted halls were crowded 
with human beings, when the ban- 
quet was spread, the feud nourished, 
and the grey battlements shaken al- 
ternately by revelry and strife. 

As we proceeded towards the Can- 
ton de Valais, we reached a mountaiy 
stream, which is usually a mere 
thread of water over which a man 
may step with the utmost facility - 
but which was then swollen into 
formidable dimensions by the rain 
which had fallen for some weeks. 
After a grave deliberation, we were 
preparing to strip and cross it; but 
as we advanced for that purpose, we 
perceived on a sudden, three or four 
peasants, skreened beneath two 
masses of rocks which had at some 
time fallen together like a reversed 
4. Crouching round a miserable 
fire, and smoking short black pipes, 
they waited there for the chance ot 
carrying passengers across on their 
backs ; we availed ourselves of thei: 
assistance, and contenting them with 
a few sous, proceeded on our way to 
St. Maurice, where the road which 
we had taken joins the main road. 
A sort of fortress, or rather the re- 
mains of a gothic hold, is the first 
object which strikes the eye on en- 
tering the Canton de Valais ; it stands 
on the verge of a gulph, at the bot- 
tom of which rolls a blue river. A 
small sum is paid for permission to 
cross the wooden bridge which con- 
ducts over it; we observed by some 
bills that were posted up abcut this 
bridge, that-the Pays de Vaud and 
the Canton de Valais, were en dif/i- 
rend about the passage of cattle, 
from the orie state to the other; the 
Pays de Vaud accusing the cattle o! 
the Valais of being infected with 
a contagious distemper; the Valai- 
sans denying the accusation and as- 
cribing it to the mercenary tempe! 
of the Pays de Vaud, and bravely 
determining upon an exchange 0! 
injuries. The voice of discord Is 
heard wherever one wanders ; in th: 
city that loads the plain—in the ham- 
2 
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let, that speckles the waste or the 
mountain, men seem to have every 
where one vocation In common,— 
that of banishing white-winged 
eace for ever from the earth. 

The road from St. Maurice to Mar- 
tigny, is agrand succession of magnifi- 
cence and variety : mountains, some 
belted with black forests and crest- 
ed with snow, others verdant to their 
summits; devious and picturesque 
clades adorned with flowers, herbs, 
copse, and vines, and bright and 
clancing streams: rocks of fantastic 
shape, blackened by time, and seem- 
ing, from the inclined position of their 
strata, ready to slide away from their 
firm bases, and to precipitate them- 
selves in ruins from their giddy ele- 
vations; waters which descending 
irom the higher hills are collected in 
their deep fissures, and poured thence 
in foaming sheets into the plain. The 
sun shot a few golden glimpses upon 
this various scene, lending, for a mo- 
ment, smiles to the rock, and glory 
to the wave, but he was generally 
darkened by thick clouds which 
ileated lazily across the sky, or hung 
ever our heads, occasionally dis- 
charging great gushes of rain to our 
infinite discontent. About seven 
oclock we arrived at Martigny, 
weary, dirty, and drenched with rain. 
the few things in our littie bundles 
were so wet, that we could change 
nothing with advantage ; however, by 
the help of a good fire, we contrived 
to dry our clothes “ indifferently,” 
and then turning our serious atten- 
tion upon some het wine and sugared 
teast, we soon forgot all trifling 
cares. A voiture, filled with some 
English travellers, who were pro- 
ceeding to Rome, arrived at the Au- 
berge, just as we were busily em- 
ployed with our coats and stockings 
ofl, drying the various articles of our 
apparel, and discussing in a desul- 
tory and uamethodical manner the 
various and somewhat incongruous 
merits of flannel hose, roasted ches- 
iuts, oil-skin hats, and swiss cheese, 
&c. &e.;—and enjoying in its first 
flush that glad and happy feeling 
which is bestowed by warmth, food, 
and shelter, when they have been 
eared by hardship and fatigue. We 
soon entered into conversation with 
our countrymen: they drew round 
the fire, and we had a gay gossip 
about the weather, the Queen, the 
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French, the manners and appearance 
of the Valaisans, the mountains, the 
Austrians, the robbers at Reme, and 
the revolution at Naples. Our friends 
were accompanied by an interesting 
looking young woman, who was 
going to Milan, to enter into the ser- 
vice of an English lady; she had 
missed the diligence at Geneva, and 
being, in consequence, detained lon- 
ger than she had expected to be, had 
spent all her money, and would have 
been reduced to a very unpleasant 
situation, but that these Pe anc 
having heard of the circumstance, 
had agreed to give her a seat in their 
carriage, and to pay her expences on 
the road. We had spent an agree- 
able hour in conversation, when the 
arrival of some other travellers in- 
terrupted our colloquy: the table 
was spread, and we sat down to 
supper,—English, French, Italian,-- 
and the patois of the Valais, were 
heard mixing in Babylonish confu- 
sion, with the jingling of glasses, 
the clatter of plates, and the clap- 
ping of doors. At an early hour we 
retired to rest; and in the morning, 
before light, the rattling of wheels 
announced the departure of our coun- 
trymen. We soon after got up, took 
breakfast, looked over the miscella- 
neous drolleries of the album, paid 
our hostess, and departed. We quit- 
ted the road for the sake of a short 
path which led us almost to the foot 
of a fine pine-clad hill, where we 
stopped to sketch, or to admire the 
landscape that was spread out before 
us: an old tower perched on a proud 
height, but ruined, abandoned, and 
hastening to decay, seemed to look 
down from his aristocratical station 
with the remains of ancient disdain 
upon the smiling, but humble village 
of Martigny, which lay at his feet, 
peeping with gay face out of its 
green bower ; and the mazy moun- 
tains, grey, green, black, white, and 
the wooded gleus, some plunged in 
the deepest shade, and others decked 
in all the hues of the morning, formed 
a back ground that would have con- 
tented critics much more fastidious 


than ourselves. On passing the back 


of a farm-house, we observed one ot 
those miserable creatures called Cre- 
tins, sting alone on a wooden bench 
and basking idly in the sun ; his body 
was bloated, and his limbs wither- 
ed; his face, blotted with unwashed 
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rheum, was a mode! of ugliness and 
idiotism. The dog happened to - 
proach him, and immediately the 
oor wretch threw out his arms and 
wd making the wildest and most 
extravagant gestures, and feeling in 
that moment the only passion he 
could feel, a ferocious, stupid, and 
imbecile anger: we passed on, he 
regained his composure, and sank 
again into that physical abstraction, 
in which his life wears to its close, 
and from which we had unwillingly 
and involuntarily disturbed him. The 
Cretin and Goitre are very common 
all through the Valais, and also on 
the Italian side of the mountains ; 
the Goitre is indeed exceedingly fre- 
quent, it does not always hang down 
in “ wallets of flesh,” but it swells 
the throat to deformity. Rousseau 
mentions “ l’enorme ampleur de leur 
gorge,” but seems to think that ‘< la 
blancheur,” des Valaisanes, and, “ le 
teint eblouissant de ces jeunes beau- 
tés timides, qu'un mot faisoit rou- 
gir,” compensate for it ; but blooming 
faces, and elastic motions, and figures 
‘* embarrassantes,” are not always to 
be found: and indeed bashfulness and 
beauty, and hospitality too, seem to 
have pretty wal disappeared from 
the Valais. The road from Martigny 
to Sion grows more beautiful at al- 
most every step; ruins are seen 
more frequently upon the heights, 
the mountains become more lofty and 
more precipitous, seeming in many 
places to start sheer from the ground: 
the valley opens and shuts as we ad- 
vance, and long green glades are 
seen on every hand. The road winds 
from side to side, skirts the forest, 
mounts, descends, and thus this 
“ haunt of old romance” is seen 
from every point of view. About an 
hour before we reached the Capital 
of the Canton, we began to observe 
groups of men, women, and children, 
some on foot, others mounted on 
horses or mules, and leading or driv- 
ing cows, goats, or asses, laden with 
the rural purchases which they had 
made at the fair at Sion, returning 
to their homes among the mountains: 
their straggling and picturesque ap- 
pearance, their voices mixing in dis- 
pute, and their loud lungs which 
were heard ‘ to crow like chanti- 
cleer,” as the rustic joke was prac- 
tised upon one or the other, gave 
the charm of life to the wild moun. 


tains, and finished the scene of en. 
chantment. 

Sion is situated in the gorge of a 
pass between two hills, which rise 
rapidly out of the valley; on the 
topmost peak of one of which is 
seated an armed and powerful for- 
tress, and on that of the other is a 
large and mouldering castle: a vil- 
lage lies at their feet, and in the gap 
between them but far off, in the blue 
and distant sky, is seen the taper 
spire of a rustic church. I must not 
attempt any more description, lest | 
grow tedious; I shall only say, | 
think Sion is the most romantic spot 
in the whole valley, and I would 
send you my sketch of it, but that 
that were a present scarcely worth: 
your acceptance. The town was fill 
of the noise and bustle of the fair, 
which, making reasonable allowances, 
bore no small resemblance to an 
English festival of the same descrip- 
tion. The Auberge where we lodge: 
was filled with a mirthful and most 
uproarious company, one of whom 
observing we were travellers, was 
fain to drink some wine with us, and 
recount the wonders of his mountain 
home, a village up among the clouds: 
we repaid his tale in kind, taking 
good care to leave him consideral)ly 
in debt on the score of the marvel- 
lous: the old man listened with in- 
tense delight ; and, as we observed 
we rose in his estimation, in propor- 
tion as our tale became more and 
more extravagant, we were tempted 
to communicate a great many very 
curious particulars indeed: he was 
exceedingly obliged to us, and I have 
no doubt he had woven the singular, 
the very singular facts which we re- 
lated to him, into a most unheard-of 
history before he reached his home. 
At this place, we noticed some pretty 
women, the only ones in the whole 
length of the Valais:—we supped in 
a solitary room, and then going to 
bed, were soon locked in sleep i 
spite of the shouts of expiring revel- 
ry, which rose in peals from below. 

On resuming our journey the next 
morning, we observed nearly the same 
features that we had seen the day 
before, but merging into rudeness 
and solidity ; the mountains grow 
wider at their bases, the valley nar- 
rows, and the whole plane of the 
earth seems lifted up to meet the 
weigh of the incumbent Alps. We 
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slept at Viege, at a rude Auber e, 
where no one spoke any intelligible 
language, and on setting out again, 
‘ell into company with a Pittore, 
whose appearance and equipments 
were vet more humble than our own: 
he had been employed at Vevai during 
the summer, and was now returning 
to the banks of the Lago Maggiore 
to pass the weary winter, and spend 
his little gains at home: a sort of 
migration, as you know, very com- 
mon among the Italian Swiss. It 
agreed with our plan to keep up with 
our poor associate, and accordingly 
we bore him company to Brigue ; 
where, during breakfast, we were 
joined by seven or eight Paysans, yet 
jower in condition than our friend 
the Pittore; and, like him, returning 
juto Italy after their annual excur- 
Ss10n. 

A very grave and argute discus- 
sion soon arose among us; to wit, 
whether as there were so many in 
company, it would not be better to 
ascend the Simplon by the old road, 
instead of the new ; the Strada Nova 
being indeed the safer, but the Strada 
Vecchia being somewhat the shorter 
of the two. An old man who knew 
the mountain well, and who proposed 
to be our guide, observed, that if 
any accident happened, if one chanced 
to fall into a gouffre, or happened to 
be buried in snow, our companions 
could soon get one out again: re-as- 
sured by this consolatory remark, we 
held ourselves neuter, and the Pit- 
tore was outvoted. We immediately 
left Brigue, and began to ascend, by 
a rude and scrambling path, this 
mighty rib of the earth: after some 
time, we turned to take a last view 
ot Brigue, now dwindled to the di- 
mensions of a toy; then, sweeping 
round a clump of pines, took a long 
leave of the Valais. In about an 
hour we reached the remains of the 
old road, and sat down breathless 
with exertion: this road, having 
been long neglected, has fallen into 
total decay ; the part where we sat 
down to rest ourselves is cut out of 
the solid rock, and will endure pro- 
bably as long as its mountain bed ; 
but all that was built up by man, all 
that was trusted to feebler materials, 
has perished. On resuming our jour- 
ley, we plunged into a dark forest of 
pines, and lost ail sight of human 
Wack; we had nothing to trust to 


but the local knowledge of the hardy 
senior who led our way: it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to imagine a 
scene more singular than this; the 
rocky and romantic path that wound 
through those gloomy old pines, the 
fantastic outline of some of the lower 
peaks of the mountain, seen at inter- 
vals through .the matted foliage, the 
fitful blast rushing through the trees, 
the roar of a distant stream, and the 
loud laughs of our careless companions 
ringing throughout the wild solitude. 
We made a very free and frequent 
use of our own lungs in the same 
way ; for, to say the truth, we had 
our full share of the gaiety which 
the cold thin air bestowed. We at 
length emerged from these solemn 
shades, just at the place where a 
huge pine which had been taken up 
and twisted by the blast, as it ca- 
reened through the defiles of the hill, 
hung its decaying limbs over a pre- 
cipice, at the bottom of which rolled 
a black stream, the same that we had 


heard in the forest. Whole rows of 


trees thrown down by the gale, and 
despoiled of their bark, lay in white 
clusters around us: the road at every 
advance became more savage, dan- 
gerous, and solitary ; we crossed se- 
veral chasms by means of rude 
bridges formed of pines, the upper 
surfaces of which were flattened by 
the axe, the sides were fenced by 
boards, and thus a sort of trough 
formed, through which we sidled 
with some difficulty: the sides were 
bound together at the top, by cross 
pieces which passed from one to the 
other ; we straddled over them, gaily 
or gravely, according to our respec- 
tive tempers ; the poor Pittore how- 
ever was in manifest confusion ; and, 
indeed, no one said a single word in 
praise of the architect who con- 
structed these, what Mr. §S 
would call gridirons. At one time 
we passed beneath a shattered rock, 
seemingly severed from the hill, and 
hanging in doubtful poise: if one 
fragment had broken loose from the 
mass, we should have been hurled in 
the “ twinkling of an eye,” into a 
dark, and deep, and nameless grave. 
We shall see these scenes no more ; 
but they are in no danger of being 
forgotten. The path wound for about 
a mile on the brink of a precipice, or 
rather on the side of a steep in which 
had been cut or worn a sort of gut- 
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ter; this in many places was filled 
with water, and as we were so wise 
as to prefer hazard to inconvenience, 
we often mounted on the thin ridge 
that overlooked the valley: at length 
we began to descend, and reached 
the remains of a bridge, which was 
destroyed many years ago by the 
French, in order to arrest the pursuit 
of the Piedmontese; its ruins are 
strewed in the gulph which it once 
aided the traveller to cross; a few 
arches, a few buttresses remain, they 
are rude and massive, but crushed 
by violence, and nodding to their 
fall they borrow beauty from de- 
struction; and thus scathed, cracked, 
overgrown with weeds, and stooping 
in untimely decay, they are far 
more dear to the lover of picture 
than they were when unworn by 
time, and unbruised by accident. 

A path has been explored by the 
mountaineers, which leads precipi- 
tously down into the valley, where 
there are a few houses grouped to- 
gether, the picturesque home of pea- 
sants and shepherds. We ascended 
rapidly on the opposite side, and 
soon entered once more the silent 
shades of an Alpine forest ; we were 
now higher than we had been be- 
fore, and began to tread on the drift- 
ed snow, and to notice the immense 
icicles hanging from the boughs of 
the trees, and the edges of the rocks. 
The darker green of the firs became 
more frequent, and we heard the 
roar, and saw the rushing waters of 
a torrent—the course of which we 
tracked upon, and for about an hour, 
crossing it occasionally by miserahle 
bridges half buried in snow,—some- 
times leaving it for the forest, and 
sometimes scrambling along where 
ats waters washed our feet. 

At length having, with our friend 
the Pittore, got somewhat in ad- 
vance, we arrived at a spet where 
two paths held us in doubt, both 
seeming to be alike impassable ; be- 
fore us lay the stream, broad but 
not deep, plunging over a bed of 
black rocks. A bridge led over it, but 
no path appeared to succeed ; ‘a wall 
of snow and ice seeming to forbid 
all egress: behind us frowned the 
dark forest, and before us, on the 
left, were masses of rock of giant 
dimensions, lying, perhaps, in the 
same rude confusion in which they 
had been strown by that violence 
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CApril, 
which heaved them from their first 
level.—Our companions were yet at 
some distance behind, we, therefore, 
paused ; the Pittore sat down on a 
great stone; his rueful countenance 
seemed to elongate, his lank jaws 
to sink in, and his complexion be- 
came perfect brimstone as he gaze 
around, confessing with a faltering 
voice that he did not know his Way 
across the mountain. 

The scene which surrounded us 
was savage in the highest degree : 
the wild torrent, fed by many tri- 
butary streams, ran on in violenc: 
and in foam through a descending 
gully in the hill; a mountain rose 
before us, sheathed in deep snow, 
the white surface of which was here 
and there broken through by great 
splinters of rock which were beard- 
ed by long icicles: vegetation seem- 
ed to expire on the very spot on 
which we stood; a few creeping 
shrubs, and a little brown moss, 
were all that we saw afterwards; 
and not a hut, and not a trace of 
human care was visible in all the 
wide waste—After some time our 
companions appeared; they were 
chiefly youths, we saw them glancing 
through, or emerging from the trees, 
their faces all flushed with exertion, 
stumbling and straining up the as- 
cent, oie the load of their heavy 
knapsacks; and when they broke 
in upon this empire of barremess 
and silence, a band of human be- 
ings, they completed a picture whicl: 
I should in vain attempt to describe. 
—Our white haired guide took tlic 
lead, and we ascended by a zig-zag 
path, generally over our knees in 
snow, and falling now and then into 
holes up to our necks. Having, by 
the help of our youthful alacrity, got 
once more in advance, we were so 
fortunate as to bewilder the whole 
party, leading them to the base o! 
a series of enormous slabs, which 
mocked all idea of further progress. 
When our worthy leader arrived at 
the spot, he expressed his disappro- 
bation of our proceedings in a mal- 
ner singularly clear, though rather 
coarse: he backed his reproof by 
observing that the ftourmenta had 
begun: the tourmenta is a drift o! 
snow blown by the wind: from the 
highest peaks of the mountain; " 
is at all times extremely disagree- 
able, and it is sometimes the pre- 
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jude to a little avalanche, a thing 
which we had at that time no reason 
to desire, standing, as we did, upon 
an exposed and precipitous slope. 
—Happily, after half an hour’s 
scrambling, we regained the path 
without any accident, and then sat 
down to regale ourselves with some 
coarse bread and cheese. We could 
have drunk a glass of aqua vite at 
that moment, much as we usually 
dislike it; it could not be obtained ; 
but we were consoled for our invo- 
luntary temperance, by the Pittore’s 
assurance, that spirits of all kinds 
made the legs and hams weak, and 
that for that reason the mountaineers 
alwavs refrained from them, when 
they had to walk far. We looked 
round for a moment; a few cottages 
lay near, at that time deserted, and 
when or why inhabited I know not: 
far, far below us were the outposts 
of a troop of scattered and dwarfish 
firs, the last impotent effort of ve- 
getation; the stream which lower 
down had poured its tides in mimic 
thunder, now shrunk to a brawling 
brook, flowed in a slender and ar- 
rowy current, its waters clear as 
the air of the hills, and cold as 
their icy channel.— We drank of this 
stream, to which we now bade fare- 
well; and after this refreshment re- 
sumed our walk. The same wild 
and barren waste held us for some 
time, but at length we reached the 
new road, and soon after the second 
Hospice. Our fellow travellers re- 
freshed themselves with whatever 
the house afforded, gratis, and our 
host would willingly have refused 
our money also. On hearing that we 
were Englishmen, his surprise -ex- 
ceeded description ; he invited us to 
stop with many pressing instances, 
offering to make up a bed for us, 
and assuring us of its excellence. 
He was no doubt extremely sur- 
prised at the phenomenon of two 
Englishmen travelling on foot, and 
in such humble guise. We remarked 
the fine breed > a toa which is de- 
rived from that at St. Bernard’s, 
and possesses the-same virtues; we 
saw several of them marching about 
among the snows with a most indis- 
cribably grave and business-like air. 

On leaving the Hespice we proe- 
ceeded by that fine work of art the 
Strada Nova: I have no wish to fill 
'P my letter with what you may 


find in books, and shall, therefore, 
not attempt to give any description 
of this road ; I shall content myself 
with saying we trudged on through 
the deep snow, comforted by finding 
ourselves at length on the descent : 
height after height shot up behind us, 
the snow grew thin, and we reached 
the Simplon. A sort of general coun- 
cil was called, in which it was resolv 
ed, that we should proceed six miles 
farther, in order to be enabled to 
pass the barrier early in the morn- 
ing: we saw no particular advantage 
in the arrangement, at that time ; 
but the next morning we were con- 
vinced that the measure was especi- 
ally judicious. In consequence of 
the resolution which had been taken, 
we advanced on our way, and en- 
tered that awful gorge, by which 
this road is discharged into Italy. 
This tremendous defile was wrapped 
in the shadows of evening or of morn- 
ing when we passed, and conse 
quently we could not estimate it 
very accurately ; but the exaggera- 
tion of darkness gave a poetical cha- 
racter to its horrors, its midnight 
caverns, its impending rocks, its 
galleries, its precipices; and never 
may we forget the hoarse voice of 
that rushing stream that rolled darkly 
and turbulently below. 

We stopped at a mean and soli- 
tary Auberge ; a coarse but plentiful 
supper was spread before us, and 
here we had for the first time those 
delightful loaves which are made of 
wheat and chesnut flour. One of 
the poor boys who had come with 
us, was utterly spent with fatigue ; 
he refused his meal and sat down by 
the fire sad and silent ; there was a 
burning blush upon his cheek, and 
tears rolled from his half-shut eyes. 
We persuaded him to take some 
warm wine and go to bed; in the 
morning the poor lad was better. 

Before it was light the.next day, 
we were awaked by the Pittore, and 
we left our warm beds to gape and 
shiver in the mountain mist: we had 
not been long on the read before the 
Pittore entered very closely into con- 
versation with us, expatiating at 
some length on the disagreeableness 
of having to pass a frontier town, 
«‘ where one is detained sometimes 
for hours, if any little foolish thing 
has by chance got into one’s kuap- 
sack; it is very disagrecable, it is 
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really a very disagreeable thing in- 
deed,” said he: now our friend had 
a knapsack at his back which reached 
from the nape of his neck down to 
his haunches; we thought it was 
extremely probable that some /itt/le 
foolish thing had by chance insinuated 


‘itself into that, and being therefore 


convinced that his uneasiness was 
not groundless and unreasonable, we 
lent a willing ear and he proceeded. 

«To be sure ‘tis very dark, and 
we might pass, if we 'iked, without 
disturbing any body ; not that I have 
got any thing to be affraid of; but 
tis so disagreeable, so, so——hush ! 
stop! tie up the dog’s bell, for God’s 
sake! softly, softly, there’s the gate.” 
We passed on tiptoe: I saw a man 
conceal himself behind some _pil- 
lars, which could be dimly descried 
through the darkness: he was, as 
I understood afterwards, a traveller, 
who, like our friend, had reasons 
for wishing to avoid particular pub- 
licity.—In ten minutes we were out 
of danger ; the Pittore began to dance 
and sing, and proposed of his own 
free motion a bottle of wine and 
something to eat at the first house 
which we found open. In another 
hour we reached the base of this 
enormous mass; we were in Italy, 
we saw the vines hanging in fes- 
toons, the villages thicker in the 
mountains, black eyes, swarthy skins, 
and gaudy attire; but we also saw 
those rude crosses, stuck in the 
ground, which tell of guilt, and in- 
jury, and vengeance. 

1 perceive | am drawing my letter 
out to an immoderate length, and I 
shall, therefore, hasten as fast as 
possible to a close. We met witha 
very agreeable companion at Do- 
modessola ; who accompanied us the 
whole day, and helped us to spend 
it pleasantly —At night we had a 
plentiful supper, and some six or 
seven pitchers of excellent wine, and 
we retired to bed—at least, I be- 
lieve so, in high good humour with 
all the world. The next morning 
proved rainy; our new friend wra 
ped himself up in his cloak, and the 
Pittore unfurled and hoisted an im- 
mense oil-skin umbrella, making 
many sagacious remarks upon the 
advantages of that instrument, and 
the folly of travelling without it ; he 
observed also, that as he had almost 
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reached his home he should need his 
no longer, and should have no ob. 
jection to sell it for a moderate price. 
We listened in inflexible silence wnti} 
he began to make a particular ap- 
plication of the foregoing reflections. 
and even quoted us as obnoxious to 
censure, on account of not being 
provided inthe way which he chose 
to think necessary. We then inter- 
rupted the course of his remarks, 
and soon convinced him he had little 
chance of taxing us for the reversion 
of his worn out trumpery. We took 
leave of our other companion, who 
left us to pursue his way to Genoa 
alone, and in about an hour more 
reached Fariola, on the shore of the 
Lago Maggiore; and stopped to dry 
our clothes, and to procure some 
breakfast. In this instance we acted 
contrary to the wishes of the Pittore ; 
who advised us to take a boat im- 
mediately and go to Intra, from 
which place we might proceed by 
the common ferry to Lucarno. We, 
however, wished to see the Isole 
Belle, although he assured us they 
were not at all worth seeing; and 
on finding we could take a boat 
for the day, visit the islands and 
cross to Lavano, for about the same 
money that it would have cost us 
to accompany our companion to Lu- 
carno, we determined upon that plan, 
to his great discontent, as he had 
hoped to accompany us to his own 
door at our expence. He had tried 
several ways to turn our company 
to some account, and was much mor- 
tified at his repeated failures: when 
he found we had paid for his break- 
fast, his discontent was somewliat 
appeased, and he took his leave ot 
us with tolerable propriety. We 
then engaged a boat and prepared 
to examine this scene of mingled 
beauty and magnificence. 

At present I stop: in my next let- 
ter you may expect some account ot 
our further progress. I hope | have 
amused you for half an hour, 1 
which case my trouble will not 
have been bestowed in vain. Do 
not let slip any opportunity of giv- 
ing me an account of any mae 
nation that you may undertake, and 
excuse me for assuring you of the 
lively interest which I take in your 
welfare, and the constant sincerity 
with which 1 am, &c. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-book. 


No. 


tHE LATE MR. WEST AND NAPOLEON. 

Durine the short peace of 1802, 
when Buonaparte was first Consul 
of the French Republic, the late 
President of the Royal Academy of 
England was amongst the crowd 
whom curiosity prompted to visit 
the gay metropolis of France. His 
eminent talents, however, and the 
distinguished character which they 
had so deservedly acquired, did not 
suffer him to remain long amid that 
crowd unnoticed. He was visited by 
every man of rank, or literature ; 
and, amongst the rest, by those mi- 
nisters who were most in the con- 
fidence of the first Consul. Mr. West 
had determined before his departure 
from England, for some private rea- 
sons of his own, to decline any pre- 
sentation at the Court of St. Cloud, 
to which he was given to under- 
stand he would have been a very 
welcome visitor. Before he was long 
in Paris, this determination was as- 
sailed by an host of polished and 
flattermg remonstrances. The minis- 
ters were “ sure that such a man as 
the English artist could not fail to 
meet from such a patron of the arts 
as Napoleon, a distinguished recep- 
tion,” and obscure hints, and com- 
plimentary insinuations, equally una- 
vailing, were followed by a declara- 
tion, that the great Napoleon had 
condescended to express a wish upon 
the subject. Mr. West, however, re- 
mained inflexible, alleging some po- 
lite excuse for his non-compliance, 
and evading the request as dex- 
terously as possible. Solicitation at 
length became weary, and Mr. West 
appeared relieved from an embarrass- 
ment which some personal and pru- 
dential considerations had rendered 
sufficiently perplexing. The affair 
died away, and in about a week 
afterwards, he was surprised, while 
at breakfast, by a visit from one of 
the directors of the Louvre. After 
some desultory conversation, he was 
invited to be present at the gallery of 
the institution upon that day, to in- 
Spect some busts, which were about 
to be erected, and to favour the di- 
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rectors with his judgment as to their 
relative positions. There was no 
possible motive for a refusal, and 
they proceeded together to the gal- 
lery, where Mr. West was soon sur- 


rounded by a crowd of artists, all of 


whom appeared attired in some offli- 
cial costume; which, however, he 
was induced to attribute to the eti- 
quette of the occasion. In a short 
time, he was most flatteringly, but 
most perplexingly undeceived—a bus- 
tle in the anti-chamber seemed to 
announce some unusual occurrence— 
in a moment, the doors were thrown 
open, and in walked Napoleon in his 
little cocked hat and simple uniform, 
followed by a gorgeous suite of thir- 
teen generals, the future dukes, and 
viceroys, and monarchs of his crea- 
tion! “ Where is the President of 
the Arts in England,” was the ab- 
rupt and immediate interrogatory of 
the first Consul. The President more 
dead than alive, made a most discon- 
solate appearance, and was instantly 
saluted with—“< Well, Mr. West, 
you would not come to visit me, and 
therefore I have been obliged to come 
to visit you, as I should regret your 
return to England, without our being 
acquainted—there is an acquaintance 
of yours here already—a great fa- 
vourite of mine I assure you,” and 
the first fine spirited sketch of Death 
on the Pale Horse, was forthwith 
produced to its astonished author. 
Buonaparte enquired whether that 
sketch was ever to be completed on 
the scale it deserved, and for whom 
it was intended—on being informed 
it was for the late King,—*“‘ Ah, said 
he, the King of England is a good 
man—a very religious man.” They 
then proceeded through the Louvre, 
and when they arrived at the busts 
intended to be erected on that day, 
Buonaparte paused, folded his arms 
as ‘he is represented in his statues, 
and after appearing to contemplate 
one of them with peculiar thought- 
fulness, he turned to the English vi- 
sitor—< Mr. West, if I had my 
choice, I would sooner be the original 
of that bust, than any man I ever 
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heard or read of.”—“ I was burning. 


(said Mr. West, relating the anecdote 
to the writer,) to tell him that he 
had it at that moment in his power 
by sacrificing his ambition, and esta- 
blishing the liberties of his country 
to be the very man,”—it was the hust 
of Wushington. Napoleon no doubt 
did not forget that the English artist 
was himself an American. Such were 
the arts by which this extraordinary 
individual drew a circle round him 
wherever he moved, which none ever 
entered without being fixed as by 
fascination. 





WILLIAM PENN’S DEED FROM THE 
INDIANS, IN 1685. 

This indenture witnesseth, that— 
we Packenah, Jarekhan Jikals, Part- 
quesott, Jervis Essepenauk, Felk- 
troy, Hekellappau, Econus, Mach- 
loha Metheonga, Wissa Powey, In- 
dian kings, sachemakers, right own- 
ers of all lands from Quing Quingus, 
called Duck Creek, unto upland, 
called Chester Creek, all along by 
the west side of Delaware river, and 
so between the said Creeks, back- 
wards, as far as a man can ride in 


two days, with an horse, for and in 
consideration of these following goods 
to us paid in hand, and secured by 
William Penn, proprietary and £0- 
vernor of the province of Pensylya- 
nia, and territories thereof: viz, 29 
guns, 20 fathoms matchcoat, 20 fa- 
thoms Stroud-water, 20 blankets, 20 
kettles, 20 Ibs. of powder, 100 bars 
of lead, 40 tomahawks, 100 knives 
40 pair of stockings, ! barrel of beer. 
20 Ibs. of red lead, 100 fathoms of 
wampum, 30 glass bottles, 30 pewter 
spoons, 100 awl blades, 300 tobacco 
pipes, 100 hands of tobacco, 20 to- 
bacco tongs, 20 steels, 300 flints, 30 
pair of scissars, 30 combs, 60 looking 
glasses, 200 needles, 1 skipple of 
salt, 30 Ibs. of sugar, 5 gallons of 
molasses, 20 tobacco boxes, 100 Jews 
harps, 20 hoes, 30 gimblets, 30 wood- 
en screw boxes, 100 strings of beads, 
do hereby acknowledge, &c. &c. 
Given under our hand, at New Cas- 
tle, 2d day of the Sth month, 1685. 

(A true copy taken from the ori- 
ginal, in December, 1815, by Ephraim 
Morton, of Washington, Pensylva- 
nia, formerly a clerk in the land of- 
fice.) 








MR. CHARLES LLOYD'S POEMS.* 


Tnere is no more remarkable in- 
stance of the ‘cant of criticism,” 
than the representation currently re- 
ceived as distinctive, whereby seve- 
ral authors, chiefly residing in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes, were 
characterised as belonging to one 
school of poetry. In truth, propin- 
quity of residence, and the bonds of 
private friendship, are the only cir- 
cumstances which have ever given 
the slightest colour to the hypothesis 
which marked them out as disci- 
ples of the same creed. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive individuals 
more dissimilar in the objects of their 
choice, or in the essential properties 
of their genius. Who, for example, 
can have less in common than Words- 
worth and Coleridge, if we except 
those faculties which are necessarily 
the portion of the highest order of 
imaginative minds? The former of 
these has sought for his subjects 


among the most ordinary occurrences 
of life, which he has dignified and 
exalted, from which he has extracted 
the holiest essences of good, or over 
which he has cast a consecrating 
and harmonizing light “ which never 
was by sea or land.” The latter, on 
the other hand, has spread abroad 
his mighty mind, searching for his 
materials through all history and all 
science, penetrating into the hidden 
soul of the wildest superstitions, and 
selecting the richest spoils of time 
from the remotest ages. Words- 
worth is all intensity—he sees no- 
thing, but through the hallowing 
medium of his own soul, and repre- 
sents all things calm, silent, and 
harmonious as his own perceptions. 
Coleridge throws himself into all the 
various objects which he contem- 
plates, and attracts to his own 
imagery their colours and forms. 
The first seizes only the miglity 
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and the true, with a giant grasp ; 
_the last has a passionate and al- 
most effeminate love of beauty and 
tenderness Which he never loses. 
One looks only on the affections in 
their inmost home, while the other 
erceives them in the lightest and 
~emotest tints, which they cast on 
objects the strangest and most bar- 
harous. All the distinction, in short, 
between the intense and the expan- 
sive—the severe and the lovely— 
the philosophic and the magical— 
really separates these great poets, 
whom it has been the fashion to cen- 
sure as united in one heresy. If we 
cast the slightest glance at Southey’s 
productions, we shall find him unlike 
either of these, his associates—offer- 
ing a child-like feebleness in contrast 
to Wordsworth’s nerve—and ranging 
through mythologies and strange fan- 
tasies, not only with less dominion 
than Coleridge, but merely portray- 
ing the shapes to which they gave 
existence, instead of discovering the 
spirit of truth and beauty within 
them. Nor does the author before 
us, often combined with these by the 
ignorance or the artifice of criticism, 
differ less widely from them. Without 
Wordsworth’s intuitive perception 
of the profoundest truths, or Cole- 
ridge’s feeling of deep beauty, he 
has a subtle activity of mind which 
supplies the place of the first, and 
a wonderful power of minute obser- 
vation, which, when directed to 
lovely objects, in a great degree pro- 
(uces the effect of the latter. All 
these three rise on some occasions 
to the highest heaven of thought 
and feeling, though by various pro- 
cesses—W ordworth reaching it at 
once by the divine wingedness of 
bis genius—Coleridge ascending to 
it by a spiral tract of glory winding 
on through many a circuit of celes- 
tial light—and Lloyd stepping thi- 
ther by a firm ladder, like that of 
Jacob, by even steps, which the feet 
of angels have trodden ! 

r he peculiar qualities of Mr. 
Lioyd’s genius have never been so 
clearly developed as in the chief 
poem of the work before us. In his 
‘Nuge Canore,” all his thoughts 
and feelings were overcast by a 
ee melancholy, which rendered 
Aeir prominences less distinct, as it 
" ed over them one sad and sober 
i. Even, however, in his most 
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nsive moods, the vigorous and rest- 

ss activity of his intellect might be 
discerned, curiously enquiring for 
the secret springs of its own distress, 
and regarding its sorrows as high 
problems worthy of the most painful 
scrutiny. While he exhibited to 
us the full and pensive stream of 
emotion, with all the images of soft 
clouds and delicate foliage reflected 
on its bosom, he failed not to con- 
duct us to its deep-seated foun. 
tains, or to lay open to our view the 
jagged caverns within its banks. 
Yet here the vast intellectual power 
was less conspicuous than in his last 
poems, because the personal emotion 
was more intense, single, and per- 
vading. He is now, we rejoice to 
observe, more “ i’ the sun,” and 
consequently, the nice workings of 
his reason are set more distinctly 
before us. The “ Desultory Thoughts 
in London” embrace a great va- 
riety of topics, associated in the 
mind of the author with the metro- 
polis, but many of them belonging 
to those classes of abstraction which 
might as fitly be contemplated in a 
desart. Among these are * Fate, 
free will, foreknowledge absolute,” 
—the theories of manners and morals 
—the doctrines of expediency and 
self-interest—with many speculations 
relating to the imaginative parts of 
literature, and the influences of reli- 
gion upon them—all of which are 
grasped by the hand of a master. 
The whole range of controversial 
writing scarcely affords au example 
of propositions stated so lucidly, 
qualified so craftily, and urged with 
such exemplary fairness and candour, 
as in this work. It must, indeed, 
be admitted, that the admirable 
qualities of the argument render it 
somewhat unfit for marriage “ with 
immortal verse.” Philosophical po- 
etry, when most attractive, seizes 
on some grand elemental truths, 
which it links to the noblest material 
images, and seeks rather to send one 
vast sentiment to the heart through 
the medium of the imagination, than 
to lead the mind by a regular pro- 
cess of logic, to the result which it 
contemplates. Mere didactic poetry, 
as Pope’s Essay on Man, succeeds 
not by the nice balance of reasons, 
but by decking out some obvious 
common place in a gorgeous rhetoric, 
or by expressing 2 familiar sentiment 
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in such forcible language as will 
give it a singular charm to all who 
have felt its justice in a_ plainer 
garb. In general, the poet, no less 
than the woman, who deliberates, is 
lost. But Mr. Lloyd’s effusions are 
in a great measure exceptions to this 
rule ;—for though they are sometimes 
«* harsh and crabbed,” and some- 
times too minute, they are marked 
by so hearty an earnestness, and 
adorned by such, variety of illustra- 
tion, and imbued with such deep 
sentiment, that they often enchant 
while they convince us. Although 
his processes are careful, his results 
belong to the stateliest range of 
truths. His most laborious reason- 
ings lead us to elevated views of hu- 
manity —to the sense of a might 
above reason itself—to those objects 
which have inspired the most glorious 
enthusiasm, and of which the pro- 
foundest bards have delighted to af- 
ford us glimpses. It is quite inspir- 
ing to follow him as he detects the 
inconsistencies of worldly wisdom, as 
he breaks the shallow reasonings of 
the advocates of expediency into 
pieces, or as he vindicates their pre- 
rogatives to faith and hope. He 
leads us up a steep and stony ascent, 
step by step; but cheers us by many 
a ravishing prospect by the way, and 
conducts at last to an eminence, 
not only above the mists of error, 
but where the rainbow comes, and 
whence the gate of heaven may be 
seen as from the Delectable Moun- 
tains which Bunyan’s Pilgrim visited. 

We scarcely know how to select a 
specimen which shall do justice to 
an author, whose speculations are 
too vast to be completed within a 
short space, and are connected with 
others by delicate links of thought. 
We will give, however, his vindica- 
tion of the enthusiastic and self-de- 
nying spirit, which, however asso- 
ciated with absurdity, is the soul of 
all religion and virtue. 


Reasoners, that argue of ye know not 
what, 
Do not, as mystical, my strain deride : 
By facts’ criterion be its doctrine tried. 


The ane well might doubt of sense of 
sight ; 
Peruse their lives, who thus have vow'd 
pursuit 
Of heavenly communion: in despite 
Of all your arguments ye can’t dispute 
Their singleness of heart: except ye fight 





"Gainst facts, ye, self-convicted, must 
be mute. 
Will ye deny, that they've a secret f 
To baftie fate, and heal each mortal ate ? 


Will ye deny, to them alone "tis given, 
Who its existence, as a faith, embrac’d ? 
’Tis mainly requisite, to partake of heaven. 
‘That the heart’s treasures there should 
first be placed. 
According to thy faith shall it be given 
To thee, with spiritual glories, to be 
graced. 
As well all facts whence man experience 
hath, 
As doubt immunities bound up in faith. 


*Tis easy thing to say, that men are knayes : 

Tis easy thing to say, that men are fools; 

Tis easy thing to say, an author raves ; 
Easy, to him who always ridicules 

The incomprehensible, to allere—and saves 
Trouble of farther thought—that ott 

there rules 
Fanatic feeling in a mad-man’s brain : 
That half-pretence oft ekes out half-insane. 


We know all this; but we know also well, 
These men we speak of, tried by every 
test 
Admissible, all other men excel 
In virtue, and in happiness. Since 
bless’d 
Are they, stern Fate, spite of thy direst 
spell ! 
Infection, loathsome maladies, each pest 
And plague,—for these have they,—should 
they assail, 
A panacea which will never fail ! 


God is their rock, their fortress of defence, 
In time of trouble, a defence most holy ; 
For them the wrath of man is impotence ; 
His pride, a bubble; and his wisdom, 
folly. 
That ‘* peace” have they—unspeakable, 
intense,— 
“ Which passeth understanding !"’ Me- 
lancholy 
Life’s gauds to them: the unseen they ex- 
plore : 
Rooted in heaven, to live is—to adore ! 


Ye, that might cavil at these humble lays, 
Peruse the page of child-like Fenelon ; 
Hear what the rapt, transfigur’d (ruin 


says, 
With ills of body such as few have 
known ;— 
Tedious imprisonment ; in youthful days 
To luxuries used, they all aside are 
thrown ; 
To poverty devoted, she defies 
Its sorest ills, blessing the sacrifice. 


Was e’er an instance known, that ma” 
could taste - 

True peace of mind, and spurn religi" > 
laws ? 
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In other things were this alliance traced ; 
Constant coincidence ; effect, and cause, 
We scruple not to call them ; or, at least, 
(Condition indispensable, whence draws 
The one, the other. This coincidence 
But grant me here s—and grant the cone 
sequence. 


Facts, facts, are stubborn things! We 
trust the sense 
Of sight, because th’ experience of each 
day 
Warrants our trust in it. Now, tell me 
whence 
It is, no mortal yet could dare to say, 
Man trusted in his God for his defence, 
And was confounded ? cover’d with dis- 
may ? 
Loses he friends ? Religion dries his tears ! 
Loses be life? Religion calms his fears ! 


Loses he health ? Religion balms his mind, 
And pains of flesh seem ministers of 
grace, 
And wait upon a rapture more refin’d, 
‘Than e’en in lustest health e’er found a 
place. 
Loses he wealth? the pleasure it can find 
He had before renounced; thus can he 
trace 
No difference, but that now the heart be- 
stows 
What through a hand less affluent scantier 
flows. 


He too as much enjoys the spectacle 
Of good, when done by others as by him: 
Loses he fame ? the honour he loves well 
Is not of earth, but that which seraphim 
Might prize! Loses he liberty ? his cell, 
And all its vaults, echo his rapturous 
hymn ! 
He feels as free as freest bird in air! 
lis heaven-shrin’d spirit finds heaven every 
where ! 


‘Tis not romance which we are uttering! 
No; 
Thousands of volumes each word’s truth 
attest ! 
Thousands of souls redeem’d from all be- 
low 
Can bring a proof, that, e’en while earth- 
ly guest, 
Tis possible for man that peace to know, 
Which maketh him impassive to the test 
Of mortal sufferance! Many and many a 
martyr 
Has found this bound up in religion’s 
charter. 


Pleasure, or philosophical or sensual, 
Is not, om not to be, man’s primary 
rule ; 
We often feel bound by a law potential 
To do those things which e’en our rea- 
sons fool. 


Cod, and he only, sees the consequential ; 
Vor. HT. 





The mind, well nurtur’d in religion s 
school 
Feels that He only—to whom all's obe. 
dient— 
Has right to guide itself by the expedient. 


Duty is man’s first law, not satisfaction ! 
That satisfaction comes from this pers 
form’d, 
We grant! But should this be the prime 
attraction 
That led us to performance, soon in« 
form'd 
By finding that we’ve miss’d the meed of 
action, 
We shall confess our error. Oft we're 
warm'd, 
By a strong spirit we cannot restrain, 
To deeds, which make all calculation vain. 


Had Regulus reason’d, whether on the scale 
Of use, in Rome, his faculties would most, 
Or Carthage—patriotism’s cause avail, 
He never had resum'd his fatal post. 
Brutus, Virginius had they tried Dy tale 
Their country’s cause, had never been 
her boast. 
Yet had it not these self-doom'd heroes 
seen, 


Rome ‘* the eternal city,”’ ne’er had been ! 


Shall Christ submit upon the cross to bleed, 
And man for all he does a reason ask ? 
Have martyrs died, and confessors, indeed, 

That he must seek a why for every task ? 
If it be so, to prate we've little n 
Of this enlighten'd age! Take off the 
mask ! 
If it be so, and ye'll find this our proud 
ages— 
Its grand climacterick past, is in its dotage. 


Thy name, Thermopylx, had ne'er been 
heard, 
Were not the Greeks wiser than our wise 
men. 
I grant, that heayen alone to man trans- 
ferr’d, 
When he would raise up states for his- 
tory’s pen, 
This more than mortal instinct! Yet ab- 
surd 
It is (because, perhaps, our narrower ken 
Their heights cannot descry; yea, and a 
curse 
’T will bring) to make a theory of the worse. 


A theory for a declining race! 
No, Tet us keep at least our lips from lies ; 
If we have forfeited T'ruth’s soaring grace, 
Let us not falsify her prodigies. 
We well may wear a blush upon our face, 
From her past triumphs so t’ apostatize 
In deeds ; but let us not with this invent 
An infidelity of argument. 


Go to Palmyra’s ruins ; visit Greece. 
Behold! The wrecks of her magnificence 
21 
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Seem left, in spite of man, thus to increase When shapes, and sounds, seem’d as but 
The sting of satire on his impotence. modes of Thee !) 
As to betray how soon man’s glories cease; That with experience gain’d were heaven 
Tombs, time defying, of the most pre- to me! 
tence 
But only make us feel with more surprise,  Oft in the fullness of the joy ye give, 
low mean the things they would immor- § Oh, days of youth! in summer's noon- 
talize ! tide hours, 
Did I a depth of quietness receive 


The following is only a portion of | From insects’ drowsy hum, that all my 


a series of reminiscences equally lux- ,,, , Powers 
urious and intense, and which are at- W a to pourtray! Let them that 
tended throughout by that vein of 
reflection which our author never - — speak from their 
loses. What nameless pleasures letter’d ease may 
Oh, were the eye of youth a moment ours! ry 0. mn ! bless’d to k wi 
When every flower that gemm’d the va- . pa dear! ss mark with eye 
rious earth osm 
Brought down from Heaven enjoyment’s Who can have watch’d the wild rose’ blush. 
genial showers ! ing dye, 
And every bird, of everlasting mirth And seen what treasures its rich cups 
Prophecied to us in romantic bowers ! contain ; 
Love was the garniture, whose blameless Who, of soft shades the fine variety, 
; birth From white to deepest flush of vermeil 
Caus’d that each filmy web where dew- stain ? 
drops trembled, Who, when i I'd with dew-drop’s ra- 
The gossamery haunt of elves resembled ! , — a 
Its petals breath’d ume, while he di 
We can remember earliest days of spring, Pe strain pee, Hie be dia 
When guar blue and white, and prim- His very being, lest the sense should fail 
FOSS parc, T’ imbibe each sweet its beauties did ex- 
Like callow nestlings ‘neath their mother’s hale ? —" 
wing, 


Each peep’d from under the broad leaf’s Who amid lanes, on eve of summer days, 
green veil. Which sheep brouze, could the thicket’s 
When streams look’d blue ; and thin clouds wealth behold ? 
clustering The fragrant honey-suckle’s bowery maze? 
O’er the wide empyrean did prevail, The furze bush, with its vegetable gold ? 
Rising like incense from the breathing In every satin sheath that helps to raise 


world, The fox-glove’s cone, the figures mani- 
Whose gracious aspect was with dew im- fold 
pearl’d. With sucha dainty exquisiteness wrought?— 
Nor grant that thoughtful love they all have 
When a soft moisture, steaming every taught ? 
where, ‘ ' F 
To the earth’s countenance mellower hues The daisy » cowslip, each have to them 
imparted ; oe 


The wood anemone, the strawberry wild, 

Grass of Parnassus, meek as star of even :— 

Bright, as the brightening eye of smiling 
child, 

And bathed in blue transparency of heaven, 


When sylvan choristers self-pois’d in air, 
Or perched on boughs, in shrilly quiver- 
ings darted 
Their little raptures forth ; when the warm 


glare : : rr 
(bulls slencing Yuhis beckons Veronica; the primrose pale, an mild ;— 
‘ara ode a Of one (of which to speak no tongue 1s 
As if with meteors silver-sheath’d ’twere able) Tat ban | 
floodéd) Intercommunion incommunicable : 


Sultry, and silent, on the hill’s turf brooded. 7 had a cottage in a Paradise ! 


’T were hard to enumerate the charms 
Oh, in these moments we such joy have ~_combin’d 
felt, Within the little space, greeting the eyes, 
As if the earth were nothing but a shrine; Its unpretending precincts that confin d. 
Where all, or awe inspir’d, or made one Onward, in front, a mountain stream did 
melt rise 
Gratefully towards its architect divine ! Up, whose long course the fascinated mind 
Father! in future (as I once have dwelt (So apt the scene to awaken wildest themes) 
Within that very sanctuary of thine, Might localize the most romantic dreams- 
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When winter torrents, by the rain and snow, 
Surlily dashing down the hills, were fed, 
Its mighty mass of waters seem’d to flow 
With deafening course precipitous : its 
bed 
Rocky, such steep declivities did shew 
That towards us with a rapid course it 
5 oy my 
Broken by frequent falls; thus did it roam 
In whirlpools eddying, and convulsed with 
foam. 


Flank’d were its banks with perpendicular 


rocks, 
Whose scars enormous, sometimes grey 
and bare, 
And sometimes clad with ash and gnarled 
oaks, 
The birch, the hazel, pine, and holly, 
were. 
Their tawny leaves, the sport of winters’ 
shocks, 


Oft o’er its channel circled in the air ; 
While, on their tops, and midway up them, 
seen, 
Lower'd cone-like firs and yews in gloomiest 
green. 


So many voices from this river came 
In summer, winter, autumn, or the 
spring ; 
So many sounds accordant to each frame 
Of Nature’s aspect, (whether the storm’s 
wing 
Brooded on it, or pantingly, and tame, 
The low breeze crisp’d its waters) that, 
to sing 
Ilalf of their tones, impossible ! or tell 
The listener’s feelings from their viewless 
spell. 


When fires gleam’d bright, and when the 
curtain’d room, 
Well stock’d with books and music’s 
implements, 
When children’s faces, dress’d in all the 
bloom 
Of innocent enjoyments, deep content’s 
Deepest delight inspir’d; when nature’s 
gloom 
To the domesticated heart presents 
(By consummate tranquillity possesst) 
Contrast, that might have stirr’d the dull- 
est breast ; 


Yes,—in such hour as that—thy voice I’ve 
known. 
Oh, hallow’d stream !—fitly so nam’d— 
__ (since tones 
Of deepest melancholy swell’d upon 
The breeze that bore it)—fearful as the 
__ groans 
Of fierce night spirits! Yes, when tapers 
shone 
Athwart the room (when, from their 
op: Skiey thrones 
ie me height abrupt, rush’d rudely 
orth, 


Riding the blast, the tempests of the north ;) 


Thy voice I’ve known to wake a dream of 
wonder ! 
For though ’twas loud, and wild with 
turbulence, 
And absolute as is the deep-voiced thunder, 
Such fine gradations mark’d its differ. 
ence 





Of audibility, one scarce could sunder ; 3! 
Its gradual swellings from the influence "ec 
Of harp Eolian, when, upon the breeze, rH 


Floats in a stream its plaintive harmonies. 


One might have thought, that spirits of | . 
the air aril. 
Warbled amid it in an undersong ; 
And oft one might have thought, that } 
shrieks were there 
Of spirits, driven for chastisement along 
The invisible regions that above earth are. 
All species seem’d of intonation (strong 
To bind the soul, Imagination rouse.) 
Conjur’d from preternatural prison-house. 


But when the heavens are blue, and sum- 
mer skies 
Are pictur’d in thy wave’s cerulean 
glances ; . 
Then thy crisp stream its course so gaily 
plies, 
Trips on so merrily in endless dances, 
Such low sweet tone, fit for the time, does 
rise 
From thy swift course, methinks, that 
it enhances 
The hue of flowers which decorate thy 
banks, 
While each one’s freshness seems to pay 
thee thanks. 





























Solemn the mountains that the horizon 
close, 
From whose drear verge thou seem’st to 
issue forth : 
Sorcery might fitly dwell, one could sup- 


pose, 
(Or any wondrous spell of heaven or 
earth, 
Which e’en to name man’s utterance not 
knows,) 
Amid the forms that mark thy place of 
birth. 
Thither direct your eye, and you will find 
All that excites the imaginative mind ! 


The tale of Titus and Gisippus 
which follows, while it is very inte- 
resting as a story, exhibits the same 
great intellectual power and cease« 
less activity of thought, which cha- 
racterize the Thoughts in London. 
Mr. Lloyd has taken the common 
incident of one lover ay ap. his 
mistress to another, and the names 
of his chief characters from Boc- 
caccio, but in all other respects, the 
poem is original. Its chief peculia- 
rity is the manner in which it rea- 
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sons upon all the emotions which it 
portrays, especially on the progress 
ef love in the soul, with infinite 
nicety of discrimination, not unlike 
that which Shakspeare has manifest- 
ed in his amatory poems. He ac- 
counts for the finest shade of feeling, 
and analyzes its essence, with the 
same care, as though he were de- 
monstrating a proposition of Euclid. 
He is as minute in his delineation of 
all the variations of the heart, as 
Richardson was in his narratives of 
matters of fact ;—and like him, thus 
throws such an air of truth over his 
statements, that we can scarcely 
avoid receiving them as authentic 
history. At the same time, he con- 
ducts this process with so delicate a 
hand, and touches his subjects with 
so deep a reverence for humanity, 
that he teaches us to love our 
nature the more from his masterly 
dissection. By way of example of 
these remarks, we will give part of 
the scene between a lover who long 
has secretly been agitated by a pas- 
sion for the betrothed mistress of his 
friend, and the object of his silent 
affection whom he has just rescued 
from a watery grave—though it is 
not perhaps the most beautiful pas- 
sage of the poem: 


He is on land; on safe land is he come: 
Sophronia’s head he pillows on a stone : 
A death-like paleness hath usurp’d her 

bloom ; 
Her head falls lapsing on his shoulder. 
None 
Were there to give him aid! he fears her 
doom 
Is seal'd for evermore! At last a groan 
Burst from her livid lips, and then the 
word 
*“* Titus”’ he heard, or fancied that he 
heard !— 


Where was he then ? 
restor’d !— 
From hell to heaven! To rapture from 
despair ! 
His hand he now lays on that breast ador’d; 
And now her pulse he feels; and now— 
(beware, 
Beware, rash youth !) his lips draw in a 
hoard 


Of perfume from her lips, which though 
they were 
Still clos’d, yet oft the inarticulate sigh, 
Issuing from thence, he drank with ecstasy. 


Stull — —7 cold; her hands were also 
Those hands he chaf*d, and, perhaps to re- 
store 


From death to life 
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To her chill paly lips their warmth, so bold 
He grew, he kiss’d those pale lips o'er 
and o’er. 
Nay, to revive in their most perfect mould 
Their wonted rubeous hue, he dared do 
more ;— 
He glued his mouth to them, and breath’d 
his breath 
To die with her, or rescue her from death.— 


Thou art undone, mad youth! The fire of 
love 
Burn’d so intensely in his throbbing veins, 
That, had she been a statue, he might prove 
A new Pygmalion, and the icy chains 
Of death defy. Well then might he re- 
move 
The torpor which her o’erwrought frame 
sustains.— 
If sweet, revival from such menaced death ; 
More sweet, revival by a lover’s breath ! 


She feels the delicate influence through her 
thrill, 
And with seal’d eye lay in a giddy trance, 
Scarce dare she open them, when had her 
will 
On this been bent, she felt the power to 
glance 
Their lights on him. No, with a lingering 
skill— 
Oh, blame her not !—she did awhile en- 
hance 
The bliss of that revival, by a feign’d 
Or half-feign’d shew of coaflict still sus- 
tain’d. 


At last, she look’d !—7hey look’d !—Eye 
met with eye ! 
The whole was told! 
the lov’d, 
The ador’d, and the adorer, ecstasy 
Never "till then experienced —swiftly 
proved !— 
Thanks for his aid were a mean courtesy! 
They were forgotten! Transport unre- 
proved, 
This was his guerdon ; this his rich reward ! 
An hour’s oblivion with Sophronia shared ‘ 


Then all the world was lost to them, in one 
Fulness of unimaginable bliss !— 
Infinity was with them ! and the zone 
Unbound whence Venus sheds upon a 
kiss 
Nectareous essences, and raptures known 
Ne’er save to moments unprepar’d as 
this ! 
And in that earnest impulse did they find 
Peace and intensity, alike combin’d ! 


To frame such joy, these things are re- 
uisite ; 
A lofty nature; the exalting stress 
Of stimulating trials ; which requite, 
And antecedent sorrows, doubly bless. 
Consummate sympathies, which souls unite+ 
And a conjuncture, whence no longet 
press 


The lover, and 
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{nrpulses--long as these delights we prove— 
From one thing foreign to the world of love. 


This could not last! Not merely would a 
word ;— 
A gesture would, a look, dissolve the 
charm !— 
Could home be mention’d nor the thought 
restor’d, 
To her remembrance, of Gisippus’ warm 
And manly love? Biess’d be ye with your 


heard 
Of transient bliss, and be ye safe from 
harm, 
Ye fond, fond pair! But think not joys so 
high 


Can be inwoven with reality ! 


At last a swift revulsion through her frame 
And o’er her countenance stale: a sud- 


den pause! 
Her eyes, which had imbib’d a piercing 
flame, 
Fell at once rayless; and her bosom 
draws 


One in-pent sigh ; one look imploring came 
O’er her fine face! Titus knew well the 

cause 

Of this so sudden change: he dared not 
speak ; 

He dared not move ; dared not its reason 
seek ! 

Some minutes they were silent. Night ad- 
vanced ; 


Titus, towards himself, Sophronia fl 
But dumb he stood ; out dee 
glanced 
A look upbraiding, and upon his breast— 
Gently reclining—lay like one entranced ! 
No longer now was happiness her guest. 
She starts! She cries “* Gisippus!”.—All 
is told !— 
Cold fell the word, on bosoms still more 
cold ! 


They rose, and crept along in silentness.— 
Sophronia reach’d her home, but nothing 
said 
E’en to her mother, of her past distress. 
Her threshold past not Titus—Thence he 
fled 
Soon as in safety he the maid did guess, 
Like to a madman madden’d more with 
dread ! 
Nor ever of this night, or of its spell 
Of mighty love, did he breathe syllable £ 


We now take leave of Mr. Lloyd 
with peculiar gratitude for the rich 
materials for thought with which a 
perusal of his poems has endowed us. 
We shall look for his next appear 
ance before the public with anxiety ; 
—assured that iis powers are not 
even yet fully developed to the world, 
and that he is destined to occupy a 
high station among the finest spirits 
of his age. 
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DON QUIXOTE IN SCYTHIA. 


Unper the head of Literary Intelligence, in our last Number, we made 
mention of this comic epopée,—but that article was merely the condensa- 
tion of a paper which we are now induced to give at length. We should 
not have obtruded this repetition upon our readers, did we not conceive 
that they will not be displeased at being thus presented with the general 
features of a composition, in which they may trace the new adventures of 
their old and entertaining acquaintances, the paragon of knights and the 
paragon of squires. In addition to this interest, which the poem possesses 
for every European nation, it is not devoid of attraction as a literary 
curiosity, having been originally composed in the Sicilian idiom. 


Don Chisciotte e Sancio Panza nella Scizia. Poema originale in Dialetto Siciliano 
del celebre Don Giovanni Meli, tradotto in Lingua Italiana del Cavaliere Matteo di 
Bevilacqua. 2 tom. 4to. Vienna, 1818. 


To compare this work with the im- 
mortal production of Cervantes, or to 
consider it as a mere imitation, would 
be equally unfair; for although the 
author has borrowed the principal 
idea from the Spanish original, he 
kas produced a composition essenti- 
ally different ; which, notwithstand- 
mg that, like other imitations of the 
seme great master-piece, it is inferior 
to it, must yet be allowed to rank 





high in Italian literature, and to be 
worthy of the reputation of the writer. 
The present work differs from its pre- 
decessor, not merely by being in verse, 
but by the decidedly comic tone which 
it assumes. _: 
It is more extravagant in its inci- 
dents—more fantastic in its spirit—it 
stretches our poetic faith to its ut- 
most limits. Yet, so rich and va- 
ried are the comic powers exhibited 
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throughout the poem, that the reader 
voluntarily yields himself to the de- 
lusion, without even wishing to call 
the author to account for the gross- 
ness of his deceptions. One peculi- 
arity distinguishing this Quirote, is, 
that although modelled on the hero 
of Cervantes, he does not pretend to 
be identically the same individual, 
but may, more correctly, be consi- 
dered in poetry, what a variation of a 
favourite theme is in music. Such 
rifucciamenti are by no means unusual 
with the Italians ; it frequently hap- 
pens, however, that some violence is 
done to the original, in order that the 
renovated form may produce a novel 
and striking effect. This is often the 
case with Meli, who, lest he should 
appear not to come up to his model, 
frequently goes beyond it, and pass- 
ing the limits of comic humour, falls 
into parody. If adherence to the ori- 
ginal features bean indispensable duty, 
in whoever selects such well-known 
personages as the characters immor- 
talized and identified by the vivifying 
pen of Cervantes, this author frequent- 
ly shocks us, by exhibiting the faithful 
squire as maliciously disposed to- 
wards his master. 

We know not how to convey a 
more correct notion of the spirit and 
manner of the present poem, than by 
saying, that in sarcastic wit it is not 
inferior to the Novelle of Casti—but 
in decorum far superior to those noto- 
rious compositions. 

The poet begins his work by evoke 
ing the shade of the knight, conjuring 
him to disclose such of his adventures 
as had been passed over in silence by 
his first historian, in order that they 
may not be lost to posterity. He then 
immediately transports his hero and 
Sancho—who himself, by the bye, is 
worth a dozen ordinary heroes of Ro- 
mance—into the midst of Scythia. 
In precipitately descending a moun- 
tain of snow, a rude concussion hap- 
pens between the knightand his squire, 
owing to which the latter has an eye 
knocked out, and immediately after 
electric sparks are seen to proceed 
from the coat of Dapple, which the 
Don attributes to enchantment. After 
many ineffectual conjurations ad- 
dressed to his Dulcinea, he in his 
fury slays the unfortunate animal ; 
who is most feelingly eulogized and 
bewailed by Sancho. 

The second Canto opens with a sine 
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gular piece of mythology—the birth 
of Chance, a power who plays a consi- 
derable part in the poem, and one to 
whom both the hero and his satellite 
are frequently indebted for their pre- 
servation. Sancho has the misfortune 
to fall into a well ; Don Quixote, too, 
has an adventure with some dogs, in 
which encounter he sustains some 
damage. There is a beautiful elegi- 
ac idyl in this Canto, which is termi- 
nated by the Don’s cloathing himself 
like another Hercules, with the hide 
of Dapple. 

A fresh adventure is announced to 
the Knight, in the succeeding Canto, 
by means ofa dream. Hearing sounds 
issuing from a chasm in a rock, he 
causes himself to be let down with 
ropes, and there he encounters Sancho, 
whom he supposes to be an enchanter, 
and who is the loser of a nose in this 
meeting. In the fourth Canto, Sancho 
relates to the shepherds some of the 
earlier adventures of his master, as 
they have been recorded by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote, in the mean while, wand- 
ering about in the cavern after the 
shepherds had drawn Sancho up, 
hears a dreadful sound, which he sup- 
poses to proceed from an invisible 
enemy, but which he finds to be oc- 
casioned by a torrent in its escape 
from the cavern. Don Quixote is res- 
cued from his peril by a gardener and 
a hermit, the latter of whom furnishes 
him with some of his own weeds: 
thus disguised, he is met by Sancho, 
who, not knowing him, relates to the 
supposed recluse his master’s mad fits 
and follies, and not in a very eulo- 
gizing strain. 


Avea un sistema eroico e reale 

E non nutriva al cor ombra di fiele 
Malgrado cio, soffriva un certo male 
Che in traccia andava ognora di querele ; 
Per lui era tormento un gran solazzo, 
La fame sazieta—dunque era pazzo. 


The knight’s indignation discovers 
him, and hardly is he appeased, be- 
fore a new adventure presents itself. 
He mistakes the shadow thrown by a 
cloud upon the side of a mountain, tor 
a giant; and this error creates a scene, 
that is worthy of the pen of Cervantes 
himself, whether we regard its con- 
ception or its execution.—While he !s 
hacking with his sword against a frag- 
ment of the rock—he alarms a porcu- 
pine from its place of concealment, 


aud attempts to convince his incredu- 
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lous squire, that the giant has trans- 
formed himself into this animal—at 
length, indignant at his scepticism, he 
challenges Sancho to a combat, in 
‘mitation of those of the Athlete of 
antiquity : this, however, terminates 
not very gloriously for the knight— 
nor very becomingly for the poet, 
who ventures, in this place, to indulge 
in such unblushing and free strains 
as would do honour to a Casti. On 
the shore ofthe island, which was the 
scene of the last-mentioned adven- 
ture, Don Quixote finds (in the sixth 
Canto) a boat, in which, after much 
altercation, both he and Sancho em- 
bark, in order to pursue their exploits 
on a different element. The squire 
breaks out into bitter complaints 
against his destiny, and particularly 
as he is obliged to meet his fate in 
the darkness of night, without being 
able to leave behind him any account 
of the way in which he is reduced to 
perish. The knight himself is in the 
interim buried in waking dreams, mis- 
taking, as he does, the noise of a mill 
for the music of the spheres, and 
imagining himself to be discoursing 
most pleasantly with Jupiter, upon 
various imperfections of humanity and 
human affairs. These visions are sud- 
denly dissipated by a youth, who 
leaps from a precipice into the vessel. 
This intruder, who is only a discon- 
solate swain, who has been instigated 
by Bacchus to take this new Jover’s 
leap, on being questioned as to his 
name, replies that he is the king of 
the Mamelukes, an assertion. which 
meets with full credit from our vi- 
sionary hero ; and produces a very en- 
tertaining conversation, in which are 
admirably displayed, and contrasted, 
the opposite views of the knight and 
his squire. Daylight, inthe mean time, 
has appeared ; and Sancho, weary of 
his voyage, avails himself of the op- 
portunity afforded by a rock, to catch 
hold of it and leap ashore, dragging 
his ragged majesty of the Mamelukes 
en suite. In vain does Don Quixote 
endeavour to entice back his squire, 
from what he conceives to be a peril- 
ous situation ; for to his vivifying ima- 
sation the rock appears some huge 
Seg-monster. At length he consents 
to engage in the seemingly desperate 
exploit himself,—and enters a cavity 
of the rock, which he has convinced 
himself is the monster’s mouth. The 
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seventh Canto leaves us in doubt as 
to the farther fortunes of the hero, 
but Sancho, who on not finding him, 
supposes that he has been swallowed 
up by the monster, with the assist- 
ance of the shepherd, again makes 
himself master of the boat, and they 
thus reach the nearest shore. A shep- 
herdess, who has recently lost her 
betrothed husband, is prevailed upon 
by the eloquence of Sancho, who a 
obtained great celebrity among the 
shepherds, to bestow her hand upon 
the rustic, who has accompanied him 
in the boat. Although this Canto is 
enriched with several passages of no 
inconsiderable beauty, it is, neverthe- 
less, rather tame and meagre when 
compared with those which precede 
it. On the re-appearance of the hero, 
however, the interest and the action 
of the poem are again revived; for 
the two next Cantos are the most 
successful in the whole work, and 
will sustain a comparison with the 
inventions of Cervantes. During the 
celebration of the marriage-festival, 
Don Quixote makes his appear- 
ance in the midst of a volley of 
stones, which, spite of his valour, 
his whimsical figure has attracted 
from a troop of roguish boys. A highly 
comic scene now takes place: Sancho 
advances towards his master, arrayed 
in knightly costume of the most sin- 
gular description; for instead of a 
helmet, he wears a hollowed gourd, 
decorated with a horse’s tail instead 
of a plume—his mantle is a sheep’s 
skin, and his breast is protected by a 
horse’s hide. This singularly equip- 
ped warrior gives a very pleasant de- 
scription of the different parts of his 
dress ; recounting the admirable pro- 
perties of each part, in such a man- 
ner as to excite the admiration of 
Don Quixote, who does not recognize 
in the strange figure before him his 
own follower and satellite. 

In the ninth Canto, Sancho, having 
conducted his master into the shep- 
herd’s habitation, recounts to him 
how a lascivious enchanter has had 
recourse to the aid of demons, in or- 
der to discover by what spell he may 
overcome the virtue of every female: 
—he informs him, moreover, that this 
malicious traitor has assumed the ap- 
pearance of the renowned Don Quix- 
ote, for the purpose of subduing, un- 
der that irresistible shape, the chas- 
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tity of the virtuous and peerless Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. Notwithstanding, 
however, the captivating form in 
which he appeared, the traitor has 
been valiantly repulsed by the mai- 
den, whom, out of revenge for her 
contempt, he has metamorphosed into 
an ugly hag. In this shape, has he, 
her brother, conducted her through 
different countries, in the hope of 
meeting with some knight who may 
effect her disenchantment by van- 
quishing the sorcerer in combat. 
Hitherto, no one has been able to ac- 
complish this purpose, each having 
been foiled ; and he himself, as he in- 
forms the knight, has lost half his 
nose in the attempt. Don Quixote 
is now conducted by Sancho to a 
frightful old woman, whom he ad- 
dresses as his adored Dulcinea ; and, 
in order to release her from her dread- 
ful fate, he prepares to have recourse 
to the counter-spells, which are to 
produce the disenchantment. In all 
these inventions and contrivances of 
Sancho Panza, there is something 
contradictory to the simplicity be- 
longing to his character; and this 
want of keeping is rather diminished 
than increased, when the poet attri- 
butes to him a delicate feeling for 
real beauty ; as is the case, where he 
describes his raptures at beholding 
the sea on a clear moonlight night. 

The reader does not feel quite sa- 
tisfied, besides, with the cruel man- 
ner in which the disenchantment is 
so contrived by Sancho, as to occa- 
sion his master the loss of an ear, 
and a severe wound on the foot. 
This is certainly quite contradictory 
to the other parts of Sancho’s beha- 
viour, and destroys the harmony of 
the composition. 

Anxious to remove the unfavour- 
able impressions produced by this 
gratuitous display of inhumanity, the 
poet exhibits Sancho to us, in the ele- 
venth Canto, in all his native don- 
hommie,—concerned for the serious 
effects of his unfeeling pleasantry, 
and eager to relieve the misfortunes 
which his malice has occasioned. 
In compliance with the advice of his 
squire, who recommends it as effica- 
cious against the machinations of the 
enchanter, and by way of penance 
for his infidelity towards his mistress, 
in having expressed too warmly his 
admiration of the shepherdess, Don 
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Quixote determines to turn peasant. 
Sancho is rejoiced at the seulioees of 
his compliance, hoping that this 
scheme may tend to cure his master 
of his visionary fancies. Destiny, 
however, frustrates this notably-de- 
vised plan: Sancho finds the rusti- 
cated Don engraving on the stem of 
a tree some fine Utopian plans for 
the improvement of the world. He 
ridicules these new chimeras, in 
which the knight is indulging, de- 
claring that it would be as easy to 
straighten the crooked branches of 
an oak, as to straighten all that is 
bent and crooked in the world. Don 
Quixote considering this to bea chal- 
lenge, prepares to exhibit his prowess 
—but owing to the violence of his 
exertions, he bursts his body, and 
dies. Such a catastrophe is, it must 
be confessed, at once ridiculous, dis- 
gusting, and revolting to our feelings. 
How different is the death which 
Cervantes has given to his hero! 
Sancho, after burying his master, 
travels through the world, where the 
reputation of the knight’s exploits 
had conferred a celebrity upon this 
his faithful squire ; and passes the 
remainder of his life in moderate but 
contented circumstances. Such are 
the most prominent events of this 
poem: with respect to its execution, it 
certainly possesses considerable beau- 
ties; and the language and versifica- 
tion are conspicuous for purity and 
facility. We hesitate not to affirm 
that Bevilacqua has conferred a fa- 
vour on the literary world, by thus 
drawing from the obscurity of the 
Sicilian idiom, a production of consi- 
derable humour, and possessing, even 
in its title, something to excite our 
interest, and insure our attention. 
The reader ought not, however, to 
expect a continuation of the adven- 
tures of the original and inimitable 
Quixote of the Spanish auihor, but 
rather a variation, as we before ob- 
served, of a popular theme. De- 
cidedly inferior, in many respects, to 
its model, the present work hardly as- 
pires to be considered as the emana- 
tion of a kindred genius. The inci- 
dents are too uniformly comic, with- 
out any of those fine serious traits,— 
that redeeming spirit of poetry,—that 
wonderful invention every where dis- 
coverable in the work of Cervantes, 
—and those touches which render it 
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such a faithful transcript of charac- 
ter, and of life. Still, in spite of all 
the imperfections that might be enu- 
merated, the poem of ‘* Don Quixote 
in Scythia,” possesses no little to re- 


commend it to public favour; and 
the author must be allowed to have 
made an important addition to the 
stores of comic poetry. 


MULLNER, THE AUTHOR OF “GUILT,” &e. 


Amandus Gottfried Adolph Mill- 
ner was born at Langendorff by 
Weissenfels, October 18, 1774, and 
was the only son of the Procurator, 
Heinrich Adolph Millner. His mo- 
ther was sister to the celebrated 
poet Burger. He received the first 
rudiments of his education at the 
public school of Weissenfels ; and in 
his eleventh year happening to meet 
with Wieland’s Oberon, he read it 
with great eagerness, often neglect- 
ing his school for that purpose. In 
1789, he proceeded to the school 
Pforta, at which place his principal 
and favourite study was that of the 
mathematics. Schmidt, who was his 
tutor in that science, used to deliver 
gratuitous lectures upon German 
poetry, in which he treated very par- 
ticularly of prosody and rhyme. To 
these Miillner paid uncommon at- 
tention; and was thus induced to 
study the poetical writers of Ger- 
many, and also to make some at- 
tempts in poetry himself, much to the 
displeasure of his other tutors. But 
that he contrived to render poetry 
and mathematics compatible with 
each other, is proved by his describ- 
ing, in a series of rhymes, the origin 
of the elliptic curve, a subject which he 
undertook when only sixteen. Dur- 
ing the time of his continuing at 
school, he had frequent opportunities 
at home of meeting with Burger, 


whose Leonora being, on one occasion, 


recited with great energy by the poet, 
produced a deep impression on young 
Milner. Burger, who had observ- 
ed the extreme interest with which 
his nephew had listened to the poem, 
now paid more attention to him, and 
wrote down for him remarks on such 
poetical productions as the latter used 
to submit to his inspection. Among 
the rest, was a translation from Ho- 
race, on the subject of which B. said 
to the youth: I must confess that at 
your age I had not made such pro- 
gress ; yet I must at the same time re- 


mark, that he who in the full power of 
youth can bestow so much pains and 
industry upon the translation of what 
another has written, is not likely to 
possess much invention of his own. 

This declaration discouraged the 
pupil to such a degree, that he now 
absolutely renounced any farther at« 
tempts at poetry, with the exception 
of a few occasional verses; yet he 
still continued to study and read it, 
especially the works of Schiller. 

From 1793 to 1797, he studied the 
law at Leipsic, aud during the same 
interval became acquainted with 
Shakspeare’s pieces, as performed at 
the theatre there, in the translation of 
Schréder. After 1797, he was ems 
ployed as a supernumerary actuary 
in an office at Deilitzch, near Leip- 
sic, but in the following year return- 
ed to Weissenfels, where he began to 
practise as advocate. At this period 
he had entirely lost all sight of dra- 
matic writing. In 1802 he married: 
and in 1803, he wrote some comments 
on a work, which had then just ap 
peared, ‘An Outline of a new juridical 
System for the Electorate of Saxony.’ 
Miillner’s remarkswere entitled,‘ Sixty 
Thoughts, by Modestinus, on the Out« 
line,’ &c. Subsequent to this, he was 
employed as a coadjutor in several 
literary institutions in the juridical 
class. In 1805, he obtained a Doctor’s 
degree, at Wittemberg. The events 
of the following year, which was so 
critical and important a one for the 
north of Germany, turned his atten- 
tion to the acquisition of the French 
language, with which he had till this 
time been perfectly unacquainted, 
but from whose classical authors he 
now translated very frequently. Yet 
these lost all attraction for him, as 
soon as he was able to peruse them 
without the assistance of a dictionary. 
In 1808, he returned to his former 
studies, and soon after produced ano- 
ther juridical work.* 

About this period, in consequence 





* Die Allgemeine Elementar-lehre der richterlichen Entscheidungskunde, Leip. This 


did not sell at all; M. had therefore recourse afterwards to a very culpable stratagem, he 
printed anew title with the date 1819, and recommended the work himself in several 


journals ; but the artifice was soon detected and held up to reprobation. 
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of seeing the company from the court 
theatre at Weimar, which used dur- 
ing the summer months to perform 
at Lauchstadt, he was excited to 
make some attempts at dramatic 
composition, and in 1810, he erected 
a private theatre at Weissenfels, and 
became a writer for the stage. His 
first piece was the “ Angola Cat, or 
the Queen of Golconda,” a Comedy in 
one act; this was succeeded by the 
“ Return from Surinam,” the sub- 
ject of which is taken from Voltaire’s 
«“ La Femme quia Raison.” In 1811, 
he produced the “ Confidents,” which 
was received with great applause at 
the theatre at Vienna; and in the 
next year the one act comedy in rhyme 
called “ The Female Sceptic.” An 
attempt was now made by him in 
tragedy. Werner's “ Four-and-twen- 
ticth of February,” had been perform- 
ed at the private theatre: this piece, 
which contains much relative to the 
principle of Destiny, led Miillner to 
make observations on ancient and 
modern tragedy: these gradually 
developed his first tragedy, of which 


the title was “ The twenty-ninth of 


Kebruary.” A personal acquaintance 
with Iffland resulted from this last 
production, and that great actor was 
very urgent with Milner to com- 
pose a regular tragedy for the stage. 

It happened that our author was 
at this precise time employed in dis- 
cussing a question, proposed in 
Hencke’s work on the Theory of 
Penal Law; viz. whether there be 
not criminals whose supermortal ex- 
istence is to be preserved only by the 
sacrifice of their mortal one, and to 
whose case we may apply that obser- 
vation of Seneca, where he says : “ in- 
geniis talibus vite exitus remedium 
est, optimumque est abire ei, qui ad 
se nunquam rediturus est.” This cir- 
cumstance furnished the leading idea 
for the tragedy of “ Guilt,” which 
was begun and completed in October 
1812. It was first brought out at 
the Imperial theatre at Vienna, and 
has since been performed with ap- 
plause on the principal stages in Ger- 
many. 

An edition of it appeared at Leip- 
sic, 1816, which, notwithstanding 
two piracies, was very soon suc- 
ceeded by a second and third. Short- 
ly after this production, Milner 
wrote his Comedy of the “ Great 
Children,” a  duo-drama, _ called 
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“ Lightning,” and another petite 
piece “ Uncleship,” (Onkelei). « King 
Yngurd,” his third heroic tragedy, 
appeared in 1817; since which he 
has permitted some fragments to be 
printed of a new tragedy, entitled 
“ The Albanese.” The above is a 
succinct biography of a writer, whose 
talents have been variously esti- 
mated. His comedies, says one cri- 
tic, are destitute of all that consti- 
tute comedy ; they possess neither 
unaffected wit, nor broad yet rich 
humour ; in this respect, he is inferior 
to Kotzebue; we cannot therefore 
suppose that he will ever distinguish 
himself as a successor of Shakspeare. 
He has rendered French comedy still 
more French, if possible, than ever 
—that is, plus Arabe que Il Arabie 
meme. 

In fact, itis not a very favourable 
symptom that his dramatic talents 
have been so tardy of developement, 
and that they should not have 
manifested themselves until he was 
thirty-eight years of age; for we 
can recollect no writer of excel- 
lence in this department, whose youth 
had not given indications of an irres- 
istible impulse, and of an earnest 
impetuosity towards the goal he had 
in view :—these are indispensable. 
Such a one feels within himself an in- 
stinctive power, that leads him to 
portray in a dramatic’ form, nature 
and her phenomena; men and events. 
But what shall we say of one, who 
after having passed the meridian of 
life, commences his dramatic career 
by re-modelling Werner's “ 24th Fe- 
bruary,” and improving it, by adopt- 
ing the admirable doctrine, that the 
Supreme Being has resigned to the 
Devil the possession of a day, which 
human science has determined shall 
be regarded as an intercalary one ? 

What pernicious consequences must 
result from the adoption of similar 
principles respecting Destiny, is sufli- 
ciently obvious, even had it not been 
pointed out by sound critics. A si- 
milar defect pervades the tragedy of 
Guilt. Yet this piece has beauties, 
and is distinguished by the admirable 
skill with which so many entangled 
threads are gradually unwound from 
the very core of the skein ; and thus 
far Miillner has shown himself an 
excellent disciple of Calderon. In 
his Yngurd, the author appears to 
have attained the climax of confusion 
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or absurdity, where, however para- 
doxical it sound, we may affirm 
that the only sensible person is 
Braunhild, after she loses her wits. 
\ French critic* has characterized 
this production as a bizarre im- 
broglio, dans lequel on voit sans cesse 
les efforts que fait auteur pour imi- 
ter Shakspeare, et sa deplorable im- 
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uissance a suivre les traces de ce 
eau genie. Evenemens sans vraie 
semblance, confusion dans le plan, 
caracteres outrés et hors de toute na- 
ture, exagération et affectation dans 
le style: voila le jugement que les 
critiques Allemands les plus sages 


ont porté sur la nouvelle production 
de M. Miillner.” 








LETTER FROM A ROUE. 


T have some naked thoughts that rove about, 
And loudly knock to have their passage out. 


I nave sometimes looked at the 
outside of your book, as it lay on 
our table at Wutte’s, a 
among the other periodical things, 
which we never dream of reading) 
aud it is very likely the inside would 
have for ever passed by me unheed- 
ed, ‘like the idle wind which we 
regard not,” if I had not heard the 
other day, at H——d house, that 
“ there was matter in’t,” which 
might be read with some profit, and 
little trouble-—This good character, 
and from such good authority (for 
some of the learned in these mys- 
teries were present) induced me last 
Wednesday to take it up. I dipped 
here and there into two or three of 
your numbers; and then found it 
was seven o'clock, and I was not 
dressed, though I was to dine at 
eight, with P m, A y, and 
one or two other Rouwés. 

I started your book over our cla- 
ret, and it struck us that it might be 
a good medium, through which, not 
only to clear away that cloud of 
error which has pervaded every pro- 
duction, professing to give a picture 
of the finished state of society to 
which we belong ; but, also, to throw 
a new light upon those below us, and 
to show to every pretender the utter 
hopelessness of any endeavour to- 
wards reaching our splendid and 
giant-height——that henceforth, no 
city Icarus may try his wing to his 
own destruction. This is some of 
the good we contemplate,—our de- 
sign being very comprehensive. At 
the first glance, it may not appear so 
to you, but by and by you will per- 
ceive it is of no mean extent ; and do 
hot doubt our power to realize what 








we purpose—for [homme hicen nourri 
connoit tout ce qui passe partout. . 

We therefore intend to send you, 
from time to time, such sketches of 
the things about us, as we may be 
‘* 7’ the vein” to make. 

Our seurces of amusement are as 
various, as our capabilities of enjoy 
ment are extensive. 


** Nought is for us too high, or aught too 
low.” 


Mind! not /ow in the vulgar ace 
ceptation—not degrading—for, like 
Una among the satyrs, we genuine 
Roués always come out of every 
thing, pureand spotless. Wecan touch 
pitch without defilement. A morn- 
ing at the Fives Court, at a sparring 
match ; or at Old Caleb’s, in baiting 
a bull, is, tous, as exempt from de- 
leterious contagion in manners, as a 
Conversazione in Arlington-street is 
incompetent to make us effeminate in 
mind: nor does the intellectual of an 
evening at Kensington, prevent our 
unbending to the sports of a morn- 
ing at Tothill Fields. We are Pro- 
teus-like, and can change, yet be 
always the same ; and, as the ca- 
meleon, we vary our hues according 
to circumstances: whether in a crim- 
son squeeze in our funny—or black in 
our tilburies—or white in the draw- 
ing room,—we are toujours distingués. 
It is our privilege to be by nature 
formed for elegant pursuits, yet not 
incapable of extracting, without taint, 
enjoyment from merely vulgar ones. 
Our order can invert all order. Whe- 
ther in the frequent quadrille, at 
Almack’s, in King-street,—or the 
occasional waltz of the Waterloo 
rooms, in Pall Mall—whether in the 





* Rev. Encycl. Feb. 1820. 
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circle or the ring, the Roué is equally 
inimitable. Ease, self possession, /a 
porte de cavalier, are his characteris- 
tics:—yet he is usually a scholar ; 
has attained elegant literature, and 
elegant accomplishments ; and can 
converse freely on useful sciences. 
He regards the sex with warmth, 
but is never fulsome. He is always 
welcome to women, because, though 
frequently light and trifling, he is 
never insipid. His life is made up 
and blended of the brightest hues: 
—he is 


A gay creature of the element, 
That in the colours of the rainbow lives 
And plays i’ th’ plighted clouds. 


In his dress, the Roué does not 
disdain the “ aid of ornament: ”— 
it is gay, not gaudy; well fitted to 
display his form, but not too precise ; 
exact, but not stiff—there is finish 
without apparent design : art is called 
in to assist nature. 


The whole world without art and dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness ; 
And mankind but a savage herd, 

For all that nature has conferr’d ; 

This does but rough-hew and design, 
Leaves art to polish and refine. 


After this rigmarole (I love the 
word, it is so significant of our pur- 
suits) you will ask, at what I aim? 
As I said before, to enlighten you 
and your readers—to show you some 
of our institutions—“ to give you a 
peep into our knowledge box ;” and 
more is to be found there “ than is 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” First, 
however, let me declare, I must 
adopt my own method—or rather no 
method: I must not be directed— 
although as a Roué I must circum- 
volve,—yet it shall be eccentrically if 
1 please.—Well then— 

Never were characters, commonly 
supposed to have affinity or con- 
nexion, more really and widely dis- 
similar than are the Roué and the 
Dandy.—I have described the Roué 
—now to try my hand at the Dandy. 
The Dandy is not a man, but a mere 
graft upon the genuine stock. The 
body of the man, ’tis true, (and bare- 
ly that) with an effeminate son/— 
(mark me! not a woman’s; for 
their's is naturally yoble)}—with a 
soul, did I say ?—Psha! « they have 
no souls!” they are weak—dull- 
minded “ unfit to carry burthens.” 


CApril, 
They lisp, they amble, and they jig ; 
and certainly they “ nick-name God’s 
creatures.” They languish through 
quadrilles, and whisper their self 
admiration to their deriding partners, 
Their bodies want the sap which 
should make the branches flourish.— 
We know them not, there is no sym. 
pathy between us: an eternal bar- 
rier divides us.—In a word, they are 
not /es hommes bien nourris. 

We may, perhaps, permit two or 
three of these things to come within 
our circle, now and then—but that is 
all. None belong to it. I'll give you 
a case in point :—a city man, one day 
at White's, invited B—m—1 (poor 
B—! but more of him on a future 
day )—Al y, M—d—y, and my- 
self,-to dine with him. We stood 
apart, consulted, and the result was, 
that B—m—l1 was authorised to ac- 
cept the invitation for us—but with 
this special and expressed proviso, that 
we could not so patronize our inviter 
again, and that he must not expect 
that any of us could ask him in re- 
turn to our tables. Now, this man 
is by prescription at the head of his 
race: he is the best specimen we 
know of: he would fain be a Roue, 
but he wants the finish: he wants 
“‘ that within which passeth show.” 
His wit is to our’s what the monkey 
is to the man: his walk the young 
elephant’s ; and his dancing, the ca- 
racole of the dray horse. He is 
a dandy on a Jarge scale! I have 
mentioned White’s. You must know 
it—but some of your readers may 
not. It is now the leading subscrip- 
tion house in St. James’s-street,—the 
Royal Exchange of the west, where 
men of birth “ do congregate.” This 
club, when party spirit ran high, be- 
tween Fox and the heaven-born mi- 
nister,—when Fox carried war into 
the very empyrean,—was the rally- 
ing point of the Pittites, as Brookes s 
(on the opposite side of the street) 
was that of the Opposition. Here 
the great contending spirits met 
daily and nightly: at the one, those 
measures which agitated Europe, 
were submitted to the country gentle- 
men ; while the spirit of resistance 
to the minister’s power and ambi- 
tion, was cherished and fed at the 
other. In the morning they met to 
organize,—to train their opposing 
forces ; at night, when debate was 
o’er, when the hurly burly was done, 
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each party retired—this to Brookes's, 
that to White’s. At Brookes’s it was 
that the inestimable patriot, Fox, 
next to St. Anne’s Hill, spent the 
happiest (and for that reason the 
wisest) hours of his life—Here (I 
have heard my father say) has he 
listened to that voice—which now, 
alas ! is silent—* while it kept the ta- 
ble in aroar ;” here, when the storm 
was o'er, would the banished spirit 
of true-kind-heartedness return to 
its own home! here, with Sheridan, 
Bedford, Holland, Tierney, (the by- 
gone glories of our order) did his 
splendid spirit luxuriate in its natu- 
ral simplicity— 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


After a night of revelry, he would 
haste to the shades of St. Anne’s 
Hill, and with a pocket Horace (his 
favourite companion) bring back his 
overflown soul within its own keep- 
ing :—there 

In sweet retired solitude, 
She plumed her feathers, and let grow her 
wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometime im- 
pair’d. 

But whither am I wandering P— 
Oh! I remember, I was taking you 
into White’s. Before you enter, look 
at its exterior! It hath the show of 
beauty on its front, which hath lately 
undergone some alteration and im- 
provement. It is not to be sure so 
handsome as the Casino* on the 
Corso at Milan, or the Academia t in 
the Toledo at Naples, but it is the 
best thing of its kind in England ; 
and if we are not so capable of the 
glowing and elegant, even in our 
lounges, as the refined yet enslaved 
Italians, our means are at least 
equal to our ends. 

By the bye, I should mention for 
your information, and for that of ety- 
mologists in particular, as well as 
that it may be handed down to pos- 
terity, that the name of our place of 
meeting was not derived from the 
superior purity of its Pittite institu- 
tors, but from their first steward, 
whose cognomen was White. 


I am not old enough to tell you, 
from my own experience, what the 
club was at first—that is, as lawyers 
have it, I was not found in the deed— 
but, I believe, it is not now that com- 
pact body which it once was; but é¢ 
is better, it is the resort of property, 
rank, and character—of men of solid 
and light attainments—of the grave 
and the gay—of some of the finest men 
of their age—of the “ Preux cheva- 
liers” of modern times. Here is a 
grave old Duke, with spectacles on 
nose, scanning a book on political 
economy ;—there a youthful com- 
moner, skimming over a pamphlet. 
On this side, a knot of plain country 
gentlemen, in the square cut frocks 
of Davidson, in Cork-street ; and on 
that, a group of gay aristocrats, 
curved and rounded into shape by 
that greatest of geniuses, Mr. Stultz. 
The one party is intent on the corn 
bill, and poor’s rates, or the budget 
that is to be; while the other is en- 
gaged on the probable commence- 
ment of Almack’s, or on the betting 
for the next Derby and Ledger. Some 
are stubbornly fixed at the window 
that overlooks the street—whistling 
as they look for want of thought.— 
Thus the morning passes.~— 

What boots it, to tell me that this 
is the sunny side of the landscape ? 
«* As where’s the palace in which 
foul things sometimes intrude not.” 
If there be to be found here, political 
intrigue, spendthrift youth, giddy 
debauchery—and, (worse than all) 
aged lust—* the worm that eats into 
the bud of youth,” that “ taints in 
its rudiments the promised flower,” 
yet are not these vices also to be 
found in every station ? 

But see the effects of addressing an 
Editor: it has set me preaching! 
what I have just been saying is, no 
doubt, true,—and pity ‘tis “tis true— 
but having said this, what more re- 
mains to be said? Shakspeare, who 
knew every thing, knew that 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day ! 


I have never before attempted my 
hand at a composition since | le‘t 
Oxford, and I look back to that pe- 





* The Casino at Milan is a sort of Club, for both sexes. 

+ The Academia is the resort of the distingués at Naples : conversation, dancing, and 
play are its amusements, which end about midnight; after which the company pro- 
menade in the Villa Reale, a garden overlooking the Bay, and opposite to Vesuvius: who 
can doubt the taste of a Neapolitan ? ’ 
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riod through a vista of seven sum- 
mers: my astonishment is therefore 
extreme at the facility with which I 
have rolled on in my course-—(rat- 
tling now and then, I dare to say, 
and deviating from the track); and as 
I am so well satisfied with my pro- 
gress, I shall, perhaps, take up my 
pen after my return from the Opera 
to-night, and finish my intellectual 
day in extracting its merits. Pray 
do not be alarmed, I shall not invade 
your critical department, I hate cri- 
ticism, it is un-ideal and vulgar— 
and that is the reason why your pro- 
fessed critic is generally poor and 
ragged ; and well does he deserve to 
be so. 

I had rather be a kitten, and cry—mew, 
Than one of these same loathed critique- 

mongers. 

The opera is essentially intellec- 
tual, as well as elegantly sensual, and 
how can rules be applied to such a 
combination ? How can we define 
what is not defineable ?—Criticism is 
surely then misdirected in her aim,— 
here she cannot fix. It is not any 
single part of our opera which at- 
tracts, it is the tout ensemble—we 
are not raised to mental intenseness 
by Camporese, or seduced into exqui- 
site rapture by Vestris, considering 
them only with reference to them- 
selves, or even with the melodies and 
harmonies they give life to: the ele- 
gant and informed soul of the one, or 
the alluring blandishments of the 
other would be nought in their effects, 
if we stopped to think of quality of 
voice, correctness of tone, and such 
like stuff. No! at the same moment, 
the mind is filled with the grace of 
motion and expression, and the senses 
are revelled with sounds, soothing as 


The sweet south breathing o’er a bank of 
violets. 


Nor do these alone “ do all the 
deed,’”—is there not Noblet, more 
radiant in beauty than the sun she 
emerges from,—exhibiting, as Aris- 
totle says, “ the poetry of motion,” 
*‘ catching a grace” far, very far, 
*< beyond the reach of art?” Are there 
not taste and beauty, “ before, be- 
hind, and on every side?” Is there not 
—but away with criticism and all its 
cant—there is nothing for its Vam- 
pire gaze to fix upon—away !—aye, 
away too with my stilts, for I find 
I had got upon them, and before I’m 
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thrown (if I am not already fallen jy 
your and your readers’ estimation) 
let me descend prudently and at once 
—Now I am down, we'll begin to 
talk within our natural pitch. 

There are but two finer Theatres jy, 
Europe than our Italian Opera, — 
La Scala at Milan, and San Carlos at 
Naples (the grand Opera at Venice. 
which, owing to the poverty of the 
Venetians, is now opened only during 
the carnival, is neither so handsome. 
nor so large) La Scala is a fine thea. 
tre, but the Milanese are Frenchified 

—they go in undress and talk loudly 
during the performance: one meets 
at every turn the blank, dull face 
of an Austrian officer, an antidote to 
all that is enlivening or mental— 
every thing is triste and fade—the 
performers are generally very little 
above second rate, and so much are 
our expectations disappointed, that 
one comes away degouté. “ They 
manage these things better” at Na- 
ples—San Carlos, even without, is 
worthy of the people who frequent it, 
and of the sky it stands under— it is 
beautiful ; within, it is glowing and 
splendid — brilliant as the golden 
chariot of Phaton—and every part is 
correspondent: the actors are of the 
first talent ; Rossini is the composer, 
and superintendant of the musical 
department. The ballet sometimes 
displays two hundred and fifty pairs 
of legs in motion; the scenery is by 
Italian masters ; the audience is 
Neapolitan, and they go “en grande 
toilette.” There is more of the ideal 
in the Neapolitan character, person 
and spirit combined, than is to be 
found elsewhere in Italy, (perhaps | 
should not exclude the Florentines) 
and they have therefore more Roues. 
The Vicar General is certainly one 
—he possesses all the attributes, his 
portly person and matured age do 
not even detract from them: he has 
the fire and enthusiasm, corrected of 
course by thetact and judgment, which 
tend to animate the character. I have 
often thought he appeared very like 
the Duke of York ; and where is the 
man ‘“ base or brave enough” to say, 
that he is not a Roué? But if our 
Opera is not so glowing as that oi 
Naples, it is, as I have already in- 
ferred of our lounges, certainly the 
supremest public pleasure we can en- 

joy. Independently of the perform- 

ance,: shew me female beauty of 4 
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higher order or rank—or the manly 
form more eminently graced. ‘Turn 
your eye to that box, occupied just 
now by Lady W ——r and my Lord 
Castlereagh,—what can the eye of 
taste desire more? Observe her Gre- 
cian bust, and equally Grecian air, 
sustained with Patrician ease and 
erace—but charming as she is, we 
can look at him, nor yet be inclined 
«to turn our backs upon ourselves :” 
a sorry phrase, but let it pass.) 
His fine, well-placed head—his pallid 
face, the expression of which habit 
and discipline have put under his own 
controul—his very hands, or rather 
the well fitting gloves upon them, 
speak of superiority, and make us 
regret that he is not a// Roué. I love 
not the politician, but I admire the 


Goethe, on Manzoni’s Tragedy of Il Carmagnola. 
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man—I would not be like Jack Cade, 
“ Hang all those who can read and 
write.” —Though last, not least, look 
at the High Personage in the oppo- 
site box—Have not the deities who 
preside over taste, ‘tended there to 
form a gentleman ?—but, I beg par- 
don, he is not a suwhject, at least for 
irreverent hands like mine to describe 
—And therefore, in conclusion,as the 
learned say, let me tell you, that we 
now patronize the Opera, and mean 
to make it one of our amusements— 
certainly so long as it is well con- 
ducted ; and we know the present 
proprietor, Mr. Ebers, too well to 
fear any falling off. 

Adieu.—I am tired: if you insert 
this, you shall soon hear from some 
of us again. Your's, A Rovs. 








GOETHE, ON MANZONI’S TRAGEDY OF IL CONTE DI 
CARMAGNOLA. 


Our readers will find in the ninth 
and eleventh Numbers of this Maga- 
zine for last year, a full account of 
the above production, in which we 
have examined into the state of Ita- 
lian tragedy previous to its appear- 
ance, and noticed the change which 
has been lately effected in the mode 
of thinking on dramatic subjects, in 
several of the most distinguished Ita- 
lian writers. This change has been 
immediately accelerated, if not pro- 
duced, by an acquaintance with the 
critical writers of Germany, and 
more particularly with the dramatic 
lectures of William Schlegel; but a 
number of circumstances, some of 
which we attempted to specify, con- 
curred to predispose the minds of 
the Italians for the reception of these 
doctrines. Our readers must not 
however suppose, from what we have 
said with respect to this change, that 
it has been either general, or viewed 
with indifference, by many of the 
Italian literati. In fact, a keen war- 
fare has been for some time carried 
on, More particularly in the Milanese, 
between the followers of the roman- 
fe, or English and German school, and 
those of the classical or critical school, 
as the adherents of the old system 
are styled. Monti combats zealous- 
ly for the classical school; but what is 
Singular enough, his own friends and 


admirers are of the romantic party, 
and contend that the best of his 
works are altogether romantic. This 
has greatly chagrined. Monti, who 
refuses to admit the justice of the 
praise which is thus forced on him. 
The most distinguished of the ro- 
mantic school, besides Manzoni, are 
Giovanni Torti, whose poetical re- 
presentation of the sufferings of 
Christ are much praised ; and Hermes 
Visconti. ; 

In the third Number of the se- 
cond volume of a periodical work by 
Goethe, of which the title is Kunst 
und Alterthum (Art and ee. 
which we have just received, there 
appears a very full analysis and criti- 
cal estimate of the tragedy of Manzo- 
ni. It gave us great satisfaction to see 
our opinion, with respect to the merits 
of this tragedy, confirmed by that of 
a man who has himself, during his 
long career, attempted, with more or 
less success, almost every style of 
dramatic composition ; who has pro- 
duced both romantic and classical tra- 

edies; and who, independently of 
his being (in the opinion of all who 
know his writings) the greatest living 
poet of Europe, is generally allowed 
to be both an acute, and a cool 
and judicious, critic. It is evident, 
from the language of Goethe, that he 
considers the tragedy of Manzom, 





* ‘To be-had of Bohte, (London.) 
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The poet is enabled to cowie with 


possessed of higher merit than be- 
longs to any of the tragedies of his 
own country. We shall not attempt 
to follow bim throughout his ana- 
lysis, which is so minute as even to 
detail the subject of every scene ; 
but, as the genius of our countrymen 
is now so much directed to tragedy, 
and as it appears to us that in gene- 
ral their skill in planning is interior 
to their powers of execution; we 
have deemed it advisable to lay be- 
fore our readers Mr. Goethe’s opi- 
vions on the subject of the fable and 
characters of the work of Manzoni. 

Mr. Goethe begins with examining 
the preface, and agrees with the au- 
thor in thinking that a work of art 
should not be measured by any. fo- 
reign standard, but that, like a heal- 
thy natural production, it ought to 
be considered by itself. He agrees 
also with Manzoni, as to the mamer 
in which the estimate ought to be 
formed. The object which the poet 
proposed to himself ought first to be 
ascertained ; we ought then to exa- 
mine, first, whether this object is ra- 
tional and laudable ; and next, whe- 
ther it has been attained by him. In 
conformity with these views, says 
Mr. Goethe, I have endeavoured to 
obtain the most distinct idea of Sig- 
nor Manzoni’s objects; I consider 
them laudable, and agreeable to na- 
ture, and sound notions of art; and 
I think that he has carried them into 
execution in a masterly manner. 
What Manzoni says with respect to 
the having freed himself from the 
restraints of .time and place, and 
with respect to the injurious effects 
which necessarily result from an op- 
posite course, Goethe thinks deserv- 
ing of the attention of his own coun- 
trymen, though these notions have 
long been recognized by them; for 
although, as he observes, the battle 
has been fought out in Germany,— 
when an ingenious man takes up the 
subject under different circumstances, 
and endeavours to combat the argu- 
ments of his adversaries with new 
grounds, it can hardly fail to be 

roductive of both entertainment and 
instruction. 

Having concluded his analysis of 
the tragedy, Mr. Goethe observes, 
opinion may be divided as to the 
manner in which the scenes have 
been connected: but, for my part, 1 
own I am much pleased with it— 


energetic brevity, man follows man, 
image follows image, event follows 
event, without preparation, and with- 
out constraint. 

The author, without being laco- 
nic, either in conception or execu- 
tion, has in this manner been ena- 
bled to hurry on rapidly to the close. 
He associates with his fine talents, a 
naturally free and agreeable view of 
the moral world, which is imme- 
diately communicated to the reader 
and spectator. His language is also 
easy, noble, full and rich,—not sen- 
tentious, but elevated by great and 
noble thoughts, arising naturally out 
of the different situations. The whole 
leaves a truly historical impression 
bebind. 

Having thus gone into such detail 
respecting the developement of the 
piece, some account of the charac- 
ters will also be expected. We sce 
at once, frora the summary enumera- 
tion of the personages, that the au- 
thor has to do with a captious pub- 
lic, above which he must gradually 
raise himself——For certainly he 
could never, from his own feeling aud 
conviction, have divided his charac- 
ters into historical and ideal. Having 
expressed my unconditional satisfac- 
tion with his labours, I hope I may 
here be allowed to request him never 
again to make such a distinction. 
For the poet, no character is histori- 
cal; he is pleased to represent his 
moral world to us, and for this pur- 
pose, he does certain persons in his- 
tory the honour of conferring their 
names on his creations. But it 
may confidently be said in praise ot 
Manzoni, that his figures are all of 
one and the same cast, all equally 
ideal... They all belong to a certain 

olitically-moral circle ; they have 
indeed no individual features, but 
what deserves admiration, though 
each expresses a definite idea: each 
is, however, so fundamentally distinct, 
and separated from all the rest, that 
if on the theatre actors can be found 
adapted in figure, mind, and voice, t9 
these poetical creations, they cannot 
fail to be considered genuine indivi- 
duals, } 

And now as to these individuals. 
Of the Count himself, little remains 
to be said.. The old demand of the 
theorists, that a tragic hero should 
neither be too perfect, nor too muc 
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the reverse, is here satisfied, t- 
ing his way up from the rude but 
energetic life of a shepherd, Car- 
magnola listens only to his unbridled 
and unconditional will; no trace of 
moral cultivation is perceptible in 
him; not even of that which man 
requires for the furtherance of his 
own interest. He is not deficient in 
the stratagems of war; but though 
he may have political views, which 
we do not distinctly see, he cannot 
attain and secure them. by. apparent 
lexibility ; and here the poet is de- 
serving of high praise in destroying 
his incomparable General politically ; 
as the boldest navigator, who de- 
spising compass and _ soundings, 
should in a sterm refuse to take 
down his sails, must soon necessa- 
rily meet his fate. 

Gonzaga is calm, pure, accustomed 
to combat by the side of the hero, 
possessed of plain sense, attentive to 
the welfare of his friend, and sen- 
sible of the approaching danger. 
The third scene of the fourth act, in 
which Carmagnola, in the feeling of 
his military merit, thinks himself 
also more prudent than his sensible 
triend, is altogether admirable. Gon- 
zaga accompanies him in the journey 
which ends so fatally for him, and 
takes charge of his wife and daugh- 
ter. Two subordinate Condottieri, 
express, laconically, their characters. 

When we turn to the army of the 
enemy, we find the very reverse. 
Malatesti, an insufficient general, at 
tirst doubtful, is at last carried away 
by the violent party of Sforza, and 
Vortebraccio, who keenly urge the 
impatience of the soldiers, as an ar- 
sument in favour of a eombat.- Per 
gola, an old experienced warrior, and 
lorello, of middle age, but of limit- 
ed capacity, are outvoted. The con- 
troversy goes the length of reproach- 
ts, and a heroic reconciliation pre- 
cedes the battle. We afterwards 
lind more of the leaders among thé 
Prisoners, but the discovery of the 
son of Pergola in the crowd, gives 
tie Count an opportunity of nobly 
expressing his esteem for an old war 

YT. " 
m,. e are now introduced into the 
netian senate.x—The Doge pre- 
‘Wdes.—-He represents the highest aud 
undivided principle of state, atten- 
we ely Weighing the opposite scales ; 
“tous without apprehension, pru- 

Vou. TL. 








dent without distrust, and in action 
inclined to the side of benevolence. 
Marcino represents the sharp, selfish 
principle indispensable to the world, 
which here appears blameless, as it 
is not aiming at personal interests, 
but a great and extensive good; vi- 
gilant, jealous of power, and view- 
ing the existing state of things as the 
highest and best. Carmagnola is 
to him-merely an instrument for the 
purposes of the republic, which, ap- 
pearing useless and dangerous, is im 
mediately to be cast aside. 

Marco is the laudable, humane, 
principle ; feeling and acknowledging 
a moral good; respécting what is 
energetic, great, and powerful; 
compassionating the errors associated 
with such qualities; hoping and be- 
lieving in retormation ; attached to a 
single powerful man, and thus ine 
volved, undesignedly, in a conflict 
with his duties. 

The two commissaries are suited 
to their mission— they come forward 
conscious of their place and their 
duty ; they know who sent them. 
They are soon, however, taught their 
immediate want of power, by the 
behaviour of Carmagnola; their cha- 
racters are admirably graduated—~ 
the first is more headstrong, more 
inclined to resistance, and appears 
surprised at the audacity of the 
Count. When they are by them- 
selves, it appears, that the second 
foresaw the mischief. He urges, that 
as they have not the power of de- 
posing the Count or taking him pri- 
soner, they must dissemble to gain 
time; and the former, though relucte 
antly, accedes to this opinion. 

The chorus take no part in the 
action, but form a distinct society, a 
sort of speaking public. In the re 

resentation, a particular place must 

e allotted to them, where they may 
announce themselves, like our or 
chestra. 

I wish the author joy of his hav~ 
ing broke loose from the old rules, 
and proceeded in the new career, in 
so serious and tranquil a manner, 
that new rules may hereafter be 
derived from his work. .I give him 
also my testimony, that in its de- 
tails he has proceeded with ability, 
selection, and correctness ; and, if a 
foreigner may be allowed ‘to pros 
nounce an opinion on such a subject, 
that after the utmost attention, | 
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have found neither a word too much 
nor too little. Manly seriousness and 
perspicuity constantly appear, and 
the labour may truly be called clas- 
sical. It deserves to be delivered in 
so cultivated and harmonious a lan- 
guage, before an ingenious people, 
The verse is the lambic of eleven 
syllables, broken by varied cesural 


pauses, to resemble free recitation: 
so that a feeling and intelligent de. 
clamation might easily be accompa- 
nied by music. 

I attempted a conscientious trans- 
lation of several passages, but my 
success was not such as to convey a 
just idea of the merit of the original. 








Cown Conversation. 
No. IV. 
DEATH OF MR. JOHN KEATS. 


We commeénce our article this 
month with but a melancholy sub- 
ject—the death of Mr. John Keats.— 
It is, perhaps, an unfit topic to be 
discussed under this head, but we 
knew not where else to place it, and 
we could not reconcile ourselves to 
the idea of letting a poet’s death pass 
by in the common obituary. He 
died on the 23rd of February, 1821, 
at Rome, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health. His com- 

laint was a consumption, under 
which he had languished for some 
time, but his death was accelerated 
by a cold caught in his voyage to 
Italy. 

Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense 
of the word, A Poer.—There is but 
a small portion of the public ac- 
quainted with the writings of this 

oung man; yet they were full of 
high imagination and delicate fancy, 
and his images were beautiful and 
more entirely his own, perhaps, than 
those of any living writer whatever. 
He had a fine ear, a tender heart, 
and at times great force and origina- 
lity of expression; and notwith- 
standing all this, he has been suffer- 
ed to rise and pass away almost 
without a notice: the laurel, has 
been awarded (for the present) to 
other brows: the bolder aspirants 
have been allowed to take their sta- 
tion on the slippery steps of the tem- 
le of fame, while he has been near- 
y hidden. among the crowd during 
his life, and has at last died, solitary 
and in sorrow, in a foreign land. 

It is at all times difficult, if not 
impossible, to argue others into a 
love of poets and poetry: it is alto- 
gether a matter of feeling, and we 
must leave to time (while it hallows 
his memory) to do justice to the re- 


pufation of Keats. There were many, 
1owever, even among the critics 
living, who held his powers in high 
estimation ; and it was well observed 
by the Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that there was no other Author 
whatever, whose writings would form 
so good a test by which to try the 
love which any one professed to bear 
towards poetry. 

When Keats left England, he had 
a presentiment that he should not re- 
turn: that this has been too sadly 
realized the reader already knows.— 
After his arrival in Italy, he revived 
for a brief period, but soon after- 
wards declined, and sunk gradually 
into his grave. He was one of three 
English poets who had been con- 
pelled by circumstances to adopt a 
foreign country as their own. He 
was the youngest, but the first to 
leave us. His sad and _ beautiful 
wish is at last accomplished: It was 
that he might drink “ of the warm 
south,” and “ leave the world u- 
seen,”"—and—(he is addressing the 
nightingale)— 


** And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim : 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou amongst the leaves hast ne- 
ver known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 


groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey 


Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, 
and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despai 
Where beauty cannot eep her lustrous 


eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond t0- 
morrow.” 
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A few weeks before he died, a 
gentleman who was sitting by his 
hed-side, spoke of an inscription to 
his memory, but he declined this al- 
together,—desiring that there should 
be no mention of his name or coun- 
try; “ or if any,” said he, “ let it 
he—Here lies the body of one whose 
name was writ in water !”—There is 
something in this to us most pain- 
fully affecting; indeed the whole 
story of his later days is well calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression.— 
It is to he hoped that his biography 
will be given to the world, and also 
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whatever he may have left po 
ther in poetry or prose) behind him. 
The public is fond of patronizing 
ene they are considered in the 
ight of an almost helpless race : 
they are bright as stars, but like me- 
teors 


** Short-lived and self-consuming.”’ 


We do not claim the patronage of 
the public for Mr. Keats, but we 
hope .that it will now cast aside 
every little and unworthy prejudice, 
and do justice to the high memory of 
a young but undoubted poet. —_L. 


POEMS BY THOMAS GENT. 


Tuts is a pleasant and very unas- 
suming little volume; — it is filled 
with serious sketches, songs, hu- 
morous verses, elegies, &c. &c. trick- 
ed off ina very frank, and frequent 
ina very delightful manner. Although 
the serious pieces are generally ten- 
der, the bent of the author’s mind 
seems to us to incline to the humourous 
and jovial, and we should like to see 
him try the octave rhyme, keeping it 
free, of course, from those peculiari- 
ties which have latterly so unequivo- 
cally distinguished it, but throwing 
into it some of that kind and hear- 
ty humour, which we should al- 
most anticipate to be a strong fea- 
ture in his own character.—The fol- 
lowing spirited sketch of “ The 
Sybil,” will incline our readers, per- 
haps, to think that we have done 
Wrong in inciting Mr. Gent to attend 
priucipally to the whisperings of the 
comic muse. 


So ~ , the Sibyl: stream’d her hoary 
air 

Wild as the blast, and with a comet’s glare 

Glow'd her red eye-balls ’midst the sunken 
_ . gloom 

Of their wild orbs, like death-fires in a 

: tomb. 

Slow, like the rising storm, in fitful moans, 

Broke from her breast the deep prophetic 


tones. 
Anon, with whirlwind rush, the Spirit 
came ; 
Then : dire splendour, like imprison’d 
ame 
Flashing through rifted domes or towns 
amaz’d, 
Her voice in thunder burst s her arm she 


rais’d ; 
a her hands, as with a Fury’s 


To grasp, and launch the slow descending 
curse : 
Still as she spoke, her stature seem’d to 


gtOW § 
Still she denounced immitigable woe: _. 
Pain, — and madness, pestilence, and 
9 ‘ 
Rode forth triumphant at her blasting 
breath ; 
Their march she marshall’d, taught their 
ire to fall,— 
And seem'd herself the emblem of them all. 
The reader may now take the fol- 
lowing lines as being, though mourn- 
ful, of a character entirely different 
from the last, and almost equally 
pleasing. 
TO MARY. 
Written at Midnight. 
Ou! is there not in infant smiles 
A witching power, a cheering ray, 
A charm, that every care iles, 
And bids the weary soul be gay ? 
There surely is—for thou’ hast been 
Child of my heart, my peaceful dove, - 
Gladdening life’s sad and chequer’d scene, 
An emblem of the above. 
Now all is calm, and dark, and still, 
And bright the beam the moonlight 
throws 
On ocean wave, and gentle rill, 
And on thy slumbering cheek of rose. 
And may no care disturb that breast, 
Nor sorrow dim that brow serene ; 
And may thy latest years be blest 
As thy sweet infancy has been, 


Perhaps the best’ poem on the 
whole, which this volume contains, is 
the ode to the late Princess Charlotte. 
We have not room for much quota- 
tion, but we must give the conclu- 
sion of the ode: the first four lines 
of our extract appear to us. to be 
beautiful. ‘ 
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Tis past—thy name, with every charm it 


bore, 

Melts on our souls, like music heard no 
mere, 

The dying minstrel’s last ecstatic strain, 

Which mortal hand shall never wake 
again. 

But, if, blest spirit! in thy shrine of light, 

Life’s transient ties be not forgotten quite ; 

If that bright sphere where raptur’d seraphs 

low, 

Permit , ait EI with this world of woe; 

—And sure, if thus our fond affections 
deem, 

Hope mocks us not, for Heaven inspires 
the dreaam— 

Benignant shade ! the beatific kiss 

That seal’d thy welcome to the shores of 
bliss, 

No holier joy instill’d, than thou wilt feel 

If thine the task thy kindred’s woes to heal; 

If hovering yet, with viewless ministry, 

In scenes which Memory consecrates to thee, 

Thou soothe with blending balm which grief 
endears, 

A Sire’s, a Husband's, and—a Mother’s 
tears !— 


Till Pity’s self expire, a Nation’s sighs, 

Spontaneous incense! o’er thy tomb shall 
rise : 

And, '’midst the dark vicissitudes that wait 

Earth's balanced empires in the scales of 
Fate, 

Be thou our angel-advocate the while, 

And gleam, a guardian saint, around thy 
native isle! 


The volume concludes with a very 
humourous address to “ The Review- 
ers,” in which the following simile 
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struck us as being particularly truc 
and happy. 


As some raw "Squire, by rustic nymplis 
admir’d, 

Of vulgar charms, and easy conquests tir'd, 

Resolves new scenes and nobler flights t 
dare, 

Nor “ waste his sweetness on the desert 
air,” 

To town repairs, sume: fam’d assembly 


see 

With red importance blust’ring in his cheeks ; 

But when, electric on th’ astonish’d wight 

Burst the full floods of musie and of light, 

While levell’d mirrors multiply the rows 

Of radiant beauties, and accomplish'd 
beaux, 

At once confounded into sober sense, 

He feels his pristine insignificance : 

And blinking, blund’ring, from the gene- 
ral guiz 

Retreats, ‘‘ to ponder on the thing he is.” 

By pride inflated, and by praise allur’d, 

Small Authors thus strut forth, and thus 
get cur’d ; 

But, Critics, hear! an angel pleads for 
me, 

That tongueless, ten-tongued cherub, Mo- 
desty. 


Sirs! if you damn me, you’l) resemble 
those 

That flay’d the Traveller who had lost his 
clothes ; &c. 


All this seems to us pleasant and 
unconstrained writing ; end we take 
our leave of Mr. Gent, wishing his 
little volume all the success which it 
deserves. 


A VISION OF JUDGMENT, BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, POET LAUREATE. 


This poem is dedicated to the king, 
—being, as is stated in its preface, 
a tribute to the memory of his father. 
It is, in short, one of the Laureate 
Odes, or an equivalent for one,— 
and we intreat our readers, in econ- 
sideration of these circumstances, to 
allow Mr. Southey the extremity of 
forbearance, if any of the extracts 
require animadversion; and at the 
samé time to attribute the absence 
of such, on our part, to some other 
cause than remissness. We confess 


‘that our. acquaintance with the long 


file of these courtly offerings, is 


-wholly inadequate to support the 


distinction  “‘ of intimacy ;” but we 
will make bold to assume, that the 

sent differs from its predecessors, 
in tone of thought pas feeling, as 
little as their warmest admirers could 


desire. Mr. Southey, in conceding 
this point to custom, (and he was 
not always so obedient to her claims, ) 
has, however, made ample amends 
to his own hove of experiment, by 
adopting the long disused hexameter 
verse ; and this, indeed, appears to 
us the only curious element of tlre 
poem. A preface is prefixed in ex- 
oo and defence of this w- 
inglish metre, which is too long and 
continuous for the purpose of ¢x- 
tracting ; and the specimens, that 
we shall presently make room for, are 
more likely to sway our readers, 
either to approval or distaste, than 
any thing in the shape of argument. 
It is but fair, however, to mention, 
that Sir Philip Sydney, :and a few 0! 
his contemporaries, had made tle 
same experiment as Mr. Southey, 
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and failed to win the public consent. 
The Vision opens with the following 
lines, which any “ reader of poetry” 
will find little difficulty in managing 
_¢he only requisite being breath. 
"T'was at that sober hour when the light of 
day is receding, 
And from surrounding things the hue 
wherewith day has adorn’d them 
Fade, like the hopes of youth, till the 
beauty of earth is departed ; 
Pensive, though not in thought, I stood at 
the window, beholding 
Mountain and lake and vale; the valley 
disrobed of its verdure ; 
Derwent retaining yet from eve a glassy re- 
flection 
Where his expanded breast, then still and 
smooth as a mirror, 
Under the woods reposed; the hills that 
calm and majestic, 
Lifted their heads in the silent sky, from 
far Glaramara, 
Bleacrag and Maidenmaur, to Grizedal 
and westermast Witho 
Dark and distinet they rose. The douds 
had gather’d above them 
High in the middle air, huge, purple, 
pulowy masses, 
While in the-west beyond was the last pale 
tint of the twilight; 
(ireen as a stream in the glen whose pure 
and chrysolite waters 
Flow o'er a schistous bed, and serene-as 
the age of the righteous. 
Earth was hush’d and still: all motion and 
sound were suspended : 
Neither man was heard, bird, ‘beast, nor 
the humming of insect, 
Only the voice of the Greta, heard only 
when all is in stillness. 
Pensive I stood and alone, the ‘hour and 
the scene had subdued me, 
And as I gazed .in fhe west, where infinity 
seem’d to be open, 
Ycarn’d to be free from fime, .and felt that 
this life is a thraldom. 
Thus as I stood, the bell which awhile 
from its warning had rested, 
Sent forth its note again, toll! tell! through 
the silence of evening. 
‘Tis a deep dull sound that is heavy and 
mournful at all times, 
For it tells of mortality always. But heavier 
this day 
Fell on the conscious ear its deeper and 
p mournfuller i tt, 
Yca in the heart it sunk; for this was the 
day when the herald 
Breaking his wand should proclaim, that 
George our king was departed ; 
Thou art released! I cried : thy, soul is de- 
liver’d from bondage! = - 
Thou who hast Jain so long’in mental and 
visual darkness, 
Thou art inyontler heaven! thy place is in 
light and in glory. 
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‘Come, and behold !—methought a start- 
ling voice from the twilight 
Answer'd; ad bd * 

The Trance, the Vault, the Awaken- 
ing, and the Gate of Heaven, (which are 
the titles of the first four chapters) 
are then rapidly presented—at the 
latter an angel stood— 


Ho! he exclaim’d, King George of Eng- 
land cometh to judgment? 


“ The accusers” who come from 
“‘ the blackness of darkness,” are, we 
suppose, Wilkes and Junius (for Mr. 
Southey gives the names of “ the so- 
vereigns,” “ the elder worthies,” “ the 
worthies of the Georgian age,” and 
“ the young spirits” alone, and cha- 
ritably leaves the bad to conjectural 
baptism ;) the first from (among other 
marks) “ the cast of his eye oblique,” 
and the latter, because 


Mask’d had he been in his Tife, and now a 
visor of iron 

Rivetted round his head had abolish'’d his 
features for ever. 

Specchless the slanderer stood, and turn’d 
his face from the monarch 

Iron-bound as it was,—so insupportably 
dreadful 

Soon or late to conscious guilt isthe eye of 
the injur’d. 

After the discomfiture ef the ac- 
eusers, ‘ The Absolvers’ are sum- 
moned in the persons of ‘ those-who 
on earth had arraigned him’—these 
also are nameless, with the exception 
of Washington, who, though the 
slowest to absolve, is, however, 
compelled, somewhat hiegaree to 
attest, that the king had acted ‘as 
befitted a sovereign.” ‘ Zhe heatifica- 
tion’ follows of course, and the re- 
mainder of the poem is consecrated 
by the calendar of saints, who greet- 
ed the monarch and his laureate on 
their admission, and were thereafter 
to be associated with the former. 
Alfred, Charles I, ‘ Nassau the De- 
liverer,’ Elizabeth, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Perceval, Cranmer, Wesley, 
are among the foremost—and Chau- 
cer, Shakspeare, Milton, and Spen- 
ser are likewise ‘ presented’ on this 
occasion, probably in compliment to 
the poet—for the King cared, we su- 
spect, very little about them. “This 
conjecture is strengthened: by the in- 
troduction of Cowper, Kirke White, 
Bampfylde, and one or two others, 
who-would not be the very first objects 
of research, in a place so abundant 
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with the ‘noblest in renown,’ to 
many even among the poets, but who 
might be well conceded to Mr. Sou~ 
they’s known partiality for their com- 
pany. The poem concludes with the 
author's precipitate return to the 


PARIS, SECOND PART. BY 


This beautiful poem appeared too 
late in the month to allow of its 
being inicluded im our criticisms.— 
The author has adopted an idea, 
that the overthrow of Napoleon was 
the consummation of one of the great 
periods of the world, and the seal 
and evidence of a decided and pro- 
vidential ehange, by which the ci- 
vilized world is to be henceforth led 
from happiness to happiness. We 
hope the poet may be a prophet also. 
The second part of “‘ Paris” contains 
descriptions of the most memorable 
circumstances connected with the fall 
of the French empire. We _ have 
thus, “‘ The Retreat of the French 
from Moscow—Napoleon’s Exile at 
St. Helena—a general View of the 
atrocities of Jacobinism—the Execu- 
tion of Louis XVI.” &c. &c.— Even 
the restoration of the pictures and 
statues of the museum is touched 
with this general colour of a great 
restitution of principle. We give 
the stanzas which represent the Flo- 
rentine Venus, a subject of renowned 
beauty. Our next publication shall 
enter more into detail. 


The Venus de’ Medici. 


And have I then forgot thee, loveliest far 

Of all, enchanting image of Love’s queen? 

Or did I linger till yon blue star, 

Thy star should crown thee with its light 
serene ? 

There stands the goddess by the Grecian 
seen 


In the minql’s lonely, deep idolatry ; 


Town Conversation. 





CApril, 


earth, where he (and his langcyavo ; 
that of Soinplalet) asian 


instead of the rapturous sound 
NePrtin. y fre 
Heard the bell from the tower, toll ! toll ! 


through the silence of evening. 


THE REV. GEO. CROLY, AM. 


When twilight o’er Cythera’s wave of green 

Drew her rich curtain, and his upturn’d eye 

Was burning with the pomps of earth, and 
sea, and sky. 


Anon, upon him rush’d the ecstasy, 

And from the lilied vale, the myrtle wood, 

The mountain’s coronet,—Music’s sou] 
breath’d by ; 

White meteors shot along the distant flood, 

And now sail’d on, like an advancing cloud, 

Chariots of pearl, and proud sea horses 
curb’d, 

That with their breasts the green to silver 
plough’d, 

And nymphs and tritons lifting trumpets 
orb’d, 

Young Venus! round thy throne, in its 
own light absorb’d. 


The shore is reach’d ; and fear, bewitching 
fear, 

Is in her bending form, and glancing eye, 

And veiling hand, and timid-turning ear ; 

She listens ;—’twas but Eve’s enamour’d 
sigh ! 

Yet has it heav’d her bosom’s ivory ; 

Yet has it on the shore her footstep spell’d,— 

*Tis past.—The rustling rose alone is nigh, 

She smiles, and in that smile is all reveal'd 

The charm, to which so soon the living 
world shall yield. 


Venus, thou’rt lovely, but on other feet 
Was press’d of old the kiss of guilty fire. 
Thy look is grace, too deeply, purely sweet 
To tell of passion that could change or tire. 
From those rich lips no fatal dreams respire, 
There lives no evil splendor in that eye 
To dart the flame on failing virtue’s pyre, 
Dark thoughts before thy sacred beauty die, 
Queen of the soul, thy charm of charms 1s 
modesty. 


MR, MATURIN, 


We noticed last month a new 
poem announced to be in the press, 
from the pen of Mr. Maturin, en- 
titled The Universe.—If he goes on 
thus he must soon “ imagine a new” 
one.—A new tragedy, of which we 
hope soon to give some account, and 


four volumes of a fresh romance, are 
also forthcoming. a the by—we 
promised to say something about his 
wild, fantastic, and,—no, not natu- 
ral—but legitimate child of genius, 
Melmoth—We shall endeavour to 
keep our word in May, 


MR. BOWYER’S PRINT. 


A very highly embellished account 
of events connected with the late 
memorable trial, is about to issue from 
the hands of Mr. Bowyer of Pall- 
Mall. We have been favoured with 
a Bight of the picture of the House 





of Lords, by Stephanoff—it is quite 
illusion—Mr. Brougham rubbed his 
eyes that he might be sure he was 
in Pall-Mall after viewing it. No 
less than seventy peers have sat to 
Mr. Bowyer for their likenesses. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


We learn with pleasure that the 
Muse of our rural poet, after a seces- 
sion of some years, is about to step 
forth again; and, we trust, with 
undiminished attractions. An infirm 
state of health, and an almost total 
loss of sight, have rendered Mr. 


Bloomfield entirely dependant for 
support on the produce of his former 
poems; and as his hand has ever 
been open to the demands of those 
dear to him, that resource has been 
extremely limited. 


DR. REED ON HyProcuonprtasis, &ce. 


A book on this disorder is also 
in the press) We do not know 
in what way this subject is treat- 
ed, but it is one obviously of great 
and painful interest ; to literary men, 
and men of sedentary habits, it is 
more particularly of importance to 
know in what way this curse of 
study may be obviated or allayed: 
it seems to us, indeed, “se per- 
haps, we talk ignorantly) that a phi- 


TABLE-TALK BY 


A volume of essays, under this 
title, is, we understand, in the press. 
We quote, from memory, the heads 
of some of the chapters. ‘ The 
past and the future,’ —*‘ Character 
of Cobbett,—People with one idea,’ 
— The Indian Jugglers,"—* On liv- 
ing to one’s self,’—* On Country The- 
atres, —* On Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
discourses,’ and various others.— 
That Mr. Hazlitt is a man of un- 
doubted and original mind, no one 
who has read any of his books can 
well refuse to acknowledge. Pere 
haps there is no living writer who 
combines so much fancy and occa- 
sional pathos with qualities of a more 
stern and logical cast as he does ; and 
we believe, that no one ever ventured 
to consult his own nature more close- 
ly than himself, or to display with 
greater truth the treasures derived 
‘rom such investigation. The vanity 
of men in general prevents. their 
‘looking at home’ for information : 


losopher, as well as a physician might 
do something in this matter,—at 
least, in tracing the causes of this 
physical error. One—who is a phi- 
losopher as well as a poet, tells us, 
that people of imagination are liable 
to the malady, and that, though full 
of gladness and buoyancy at first, 
yet in the end comes ‘ despondency 
and madness.” 


MR. HAZLITT. 


they would rather consult the struc 
ture of their neighbours’ minds than 
their own, and they are consequently 
content to sit down with but half of 
the knowledge which they might 
otherwise acquire. Had Mr. God- 
win forborne in this mamer, when he 
wrote ‘St. Leon’ and ‘ Fleetwood,’ 
he would never have developed the 
strange and fluctuating characters 
of his heroes with the magnificent 
effect that we know he has done. 
A good deal of this fearless and 
profound self-investigation is, we 
think, discernible in the writings of 
Mr. Hazlitt, though it is necessarily: 
less apparent in a book made up of 
essays on various subjects, than in 
the biography, or rather in that ana 
tomy of character which Mr. God- 
win has exhibited in almost all his 
works of fiction. We shall take an 
early opportunity of noticing Mr. 
Hazlitt’s volume. 


MR. SOANE'S MUSEUM. 


The gallery which the Professor 
has now completed, at his residence 
In Lincolu’s Inn Fields, cannot fail 
to excite great interest among the 
admirers of architecture ; and we 


doubt not, but that the liberality of 
Mr. Soane will, under proper limita- 
tions, allow professional men and 
‘Mateurs to-have access to the stores 





which it contains, and to the valuable 
studies which it presents. The col- 
lection 1s distributed through four 
principal rooms ; and the effect of the 
general arrangement, and the en 
semble, is very striking, owing to 
the tasteful decorations of the apart- 
ments, and the judicious manner in 
which the light is introduced. Bes 
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sides the valuable architectural mo- 
dels and fragments, the Vases, Cine- 
rary Urns, and specimens of Etrus- 
can art, the walls of one of the rooms 
are covered with architectural paint- 
ings and drawings, by Canaletti, 
Clerisseau, and the Professor him- 
self. The library too presents a rich 
assemblage of every architectural 
work of importance, several of which 
are exceedingly rare and costly. 

It is gratifying to see an artist 
thus unequivocally displaying that 
disinterested enthusiasm for his art, 
which ought ever to distinguish the 
professors of a liberal and elegant 
science. We admire Mr. Soane’s 
zeal, we commend his taste, and we 
farther hope that the example which 
he has here given, may incite others 
to an honourable emulation. 


Town Conversation. 


[Ap ril, 


Certain we are, that whateyor 
may have been his occasional errors 
and delinquencies in matters of taste, 
no one has displayed greater energy, 
zeal, and perseverance in the cause 
of architecture, or has more warmly 
advocated its interests. His best 
works present many elegant embel- 
lishments, and a delicacy of de- 
coration that deserves to be stu- 
died by his successors. His lec- 
tures—but we do not intend to write 
a panegyric—our only object was 
to point out to the admirers of 
the Fine Arts, a private museum 
which reflects honour on the libera- 
lity and zeal of its possessor, and 
which deserves to obtain a place on 
the list of the objects of attraction in 
our metropolis. 


THE CHALCOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


In addition to the usual exhibi- 
tions, forming so prominent a fea- 
ture among the amusements of the 
metropolis during spring, and visit- 
ed from such opposite motives by 
the indolent and the sedulous, the in- 
telligent and the vacant, the men of 
taste and the mere men of ton, the 
bees and the butterflies of society— 
there is announced an Exhibition of 
Engravings by living artists, which 
is intended to be opened about the 
middle of the present month, at a 
gallery now fitting up in Soho- 
square. 

For the accomplishment of this de- 
sirable project, which would otherwise 
have been abandoned in an early 
stage, the public are, we under- 
stand, indebted to the exertions of 
an individual artist, who is willing 
to incur the whole risk of the under- 
taking, not, however, with any view 
to private emolument, but with the 
hope that it may prove ultimately 
beneficial to the profession at large. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that 
this class of artists should not have 
before resorted to so obviously be- 
neficial a mode of displaying their 
works: perhaps they have hitherto 


deemed it less necessary for them 
than for their graphic brethren of the 


palette, because the shop of the print- 
seller has formed, as it were, a per- 
manent and interesting gallery, pre- 
senting a constant succession of 10- 
velties, whether to the glance of the 
profaner passenger at the window, 
or to the gaze ot those initiated into 
the adytum of the fane. Still the 
adoption of the present plan appears 
highly commendable and judicious: 
it will annually concentrate upon one 
spot all the finest and most exqui- 
site productions. We hail it too as 
an indication of zeal and effective 
energy, for it originates, we are per- 
suaded, in feelings more connected 
with art than with trade. While upon 
this subject, we will notice an ob- 
vious desideratum that is capable of 
being easily supplied, viz. a complete 
and correct list, published periodically 
(like those of books, in the Maga- 
ee and noticing every new prt, 
of whatever description it may be, 
together with its size and price. 
The inconvenience arising from the 
want of some such intelligence 1s 
not strikingly felt by the residents 
of the metropolis, but it is by the 
distant amateur and collector, who 
frequently continue ignorant of the 
existence of what they would other- 
wise introduce into their portfolios. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Richard the Third —(according to 
the text of Shakspeare.)—The resto- 
ration of Shakspeare to the stage, 
is an event worthy of commemora- 
tion. He had been maltreated, and 
deposed, for many years ; and, though 
the ‘mob of gentlemen” were con- 
tent with his gloomy successor, ‘ the 

ew,’ whose opinions are worth hav- 

ing, pretty generally lamented the 
usurpation of Cibber ; and some were 
even bold enough to avow it.—Mr. 
Charles Lamb many years age ob- 
jected strongly to the interpolations 
of Tate and Cibber, in the tragedies 
of Richard the Third, and Lear.— 
eo his works, vol. ii. p. 20, et seq.) 
Among other excellent things, he 
says truly, when speaking of Cibber’s 
alterations, that “ the poetry of the 
part” is gone ; “ the buoyant spirit, 
the vast insight into human charac- 
ter” isno where perceptible. ‘ No- 
thing but his crimes, his actions, is 
visible: they are prominent, and 
staring ; the murderer stands out,— 
but where is the lofty genius, the 
man of vast capacity,—the profound, 
the witty, the accomplished Ri- 
chard ? ” 

Nor is Mr. Charles Lamb the only 
eminent writer who has opposed the 
innovations of Cibber ; for Mr. Haz- 
litt, in his “ Characters of Shaks- 
peare’s Plays,” has done the same 
thing, and has even suggested a plan 
for the revival of the original tragedy. 
As his observations are much to the 
point, we shall take leave to tran- 
scribe them here.—‘* The character 
of his hero is almost every where 
predominant, and marks its lurid 
track throughout.—The original play, 
however, is too long for representa- 
tion; and there are some few scenes 
which might be better spared than 
preserved, and by omitting which it 
would remain a complete whole. The 
only rule, indeed, for altering Shaks- 
peare, is to retrench certain passages 
which may be considered as super- 
fluous, or obsolete ; but not to add 
or transpose any thing. The arrange- 
ment and developement of the story, 
and the mutual contrast and combina- 
tion of the dramatis persone, are in 
svueral as finely managed as the de- 

2 





velopement of the characters, or the 
expression of the passions.” 

“ This rule—” Mr. Hazlitt is now 
speaking of the altered play by Cib- 
ber— This rule has not been ad- 
hered to in the present instance. 
Some of the most important and 
striking passages, in the principal 
character, have been omitted, to 
make room for idle and misplaced 
extracts from other plays; the only 
intention of which seems to have been, 
to make the character of Richard as 
odious and disgusting as possible.”— 

Hazlitt’s Character of Shakspeare’s 

lays, p. 231.) 

The public are indebted for the 
play of Richard, as it is now acting, 
to Mr. Macready. Whether the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hazlitt, or the ani- 
madversions of Mr. Charles Lamb, 
instigated him to this good work, we 
do not profess to know, nor is it ma- 
terial. The introduction of Shaks- 
peare to the theatre merits our hest 
approbation, whether done from pre- 
vious hint or not. ‘The plan adopted 
by Mr. Macready, however, is not 
precisely the same as that suggested 
by Mr. Hazlitt; for some material 
transpositions have been made, and 
some of the language of Cibber has 
been retained. We could have wished, 
certainly, that the whole of what 
Cibber introduced, had been omitted ; 
for it is rather hard that he should 
suffer, while any advantage is made 
by the matter which he himself wrote, 
or collected: but, perhaps, it was not 
easy to avoid this. There are certain 
points, in an old established play, 
which an audience is wont to look 
forward to ; and the omission of which 
it will not easily permit. There are 
things, indeed, for the sake of which 
people put up with a good deal of 
tediousness at times; and it might 
be perilous to omit them. Such, for 
instance, is the ‘‘ Chop off his head: 
so much for Buckingham.” Our 
friends in the gallery would not tamely 
endure that this should be lost to 
them. If a soliloquy, or a fine piece 
of poetry, were omitted, they might 
fee] themselves resigned, and cry, 
<content:” but an effect, as it is 
called on the stage, is material. to 
both actor and auditor; and must 
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ueither be set aside unwittingly, nor 
trifled with. With the exception of 
the fact of retaining about two hun- 
dred lines of Cibber’s, we entirely 
approve of Mr. Macready’s adapta- 
tion of Richard, and think that he 
deserves his success. 

The character of Richard the Third, 
as drawn by Shakspeare, differs 
perhaps less from his own Macbeth 
than from Cibber’s Richard. It is 


true that Macbeth and Richard are ‘ 


very different persons ; the one being 
an active, and the other (if we may 
use the expression) a passive agent. 
Macbeth is the puppet of his wife, and 
of circumstances ; but Richard seems 
to ride on the waves of Fate, and to 
make circumstances almost subser- 
vient to himself. Yet both are (com- 
paratively) pleasant and companion- 
able people at first setting out; it is 
only in their progress through repeat- 
ed crimes, that they catch shadow 
after shadow, aud are finally toned 
down into a deep and melancholy 
hue, as dark as the pictures of Rem- 
brandt.—The Richard of Cibber is a 
fierce and gloomy monotony: but 
Shakspeare’s is sparkling, and active, 
and witty, full of high intellect and 
deep design,—a soldier, a prince, and 
aman of the world; full of the blunt- 
ness of the one, yet with something 
of the courtly dignity of the other ; 
replete with lively sayings, and shrewd 
remark. He is a perfect piece of 
biography, as it were, in Shakspeare ; 
but in Cibber, he seems to have al- 
ready Jost his youth: he speaks and 
acts like one grown grey in crime, 
and banquets on nothing but blood 
and tears. 

One very great merit which the 
histerical plays of Shakspeare have, 
is, that they are national; and not 
only national, but they are necessarily 
of the period to which they relate :— 
thus, what a reality does the follow- 
ing speech of Gloster give to the 
play ; it stamps it of the time wherein 
the facts were supposed to happen, 
and is highly characteristic of Richard 
also. 


Buck. Had you not come upon your 
cue, my lord, 
William, Lord Hastings, had pronounced 
your part,— 
I mean, your voice-—for erowning of the 
king. 
Gios. Than my Lord Hastings, no man 
might be bolder ; . 





His lordship knows me well, and loves me 
well.— 

My lord of Ely, when I was last in Hol. 
born, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden 
there ; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them. 


We no more doubt that Richard 
uttered these words, than that he 
lived and reigned ; or that he would 
have uttered these words, and it is 
all the same thing. Lis:en to Has. 
tings’s account of him. 


His grace looks cheerfully, and smooth this 
morning ; 

There’s some conceit or other likes him 
well, 

When he doth bid good morrow with such 
spirit. 

I think, there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 

Can lesser hide his love, or hate, than he; 

For by his face straight shall you know his 
heart. 


Now, in Cibber, there is little or 
nothing of this: we do not recognise 
his cheerful look, nor do we feel his 
alacrity of spirit. He is not the 
mounting character of Shakspeare 
and of truth, but he seems to have 
reached the “ midway air” already, 
and keeps floating on (there is scarcely 
an exception to this) like a bird of 
prey, fearfully and alone, sweeping 
every thing out of his road as it meets 
him, but ascending no more: he no 
longer bounds from point to point, 
clearing every successive difficulty 
as it presents itself, and _ taking 
his station at last amidst tempest 
and gloom. There is no necessity 
for this, for Cibber places him 
there at once ; and all that we have 
to do is to wonder that there could 
have been so wicked aman; we have 
no notion how he became so. The 
Richard of Shakspeare, in short, 
may be compared to the series of 
pictures, called’ the ‘ Rake’s Pro- 
gress ” of Hogarth; and Cibber’s, to 
the last scene only. It might make 
that terrible picture the more valua- 
ble, in one sense perhaps, were any 
person to destroy the others ; but it 
would still be a mere fragment of the 
original design, and every true lover 
of that most delightful art would 
execrate the folly ot the destroyer. 

The principal scenes which have 
been restored are—the scene between 
Richard, Clarence, and Brakenbury, 
in which the wit and irony of Richard 
shines out so excellently; the one 
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wherein Queen Margaret comes sud- 
denly on Richard, the Queen (of Ed- 
ward), and her relatives, ‘and utters 
her terrible curses on them all ; and, 
thirdly, the council scene, where 
Gloster bares his arm, and orders the 
death of Hastings. This last scene 
produced a stronger effect than any 
one in the play, and the others were 
excellently performed. Perhaps Mar- 
varet’s curse was too long, and might 
be retrenched with advantage; but 
we certainly saw no reason why the 
uneasy delicacy of two or three per- 
sous should shew itself, at the recita- 
tion of the following passage. We 
dare say, that the same people have 
sate very quietly at Othello, where 
things twice as objectionable are re- 
peated ; but let the reader judge. 


Glos. An please your worship, Braken- 
bury, 
You may partake of any thing we say : 
We speak no treason, man ;—we say the 
king 
Is wise and virtuous ; and his noble queen 
Well struck in years; fair, and not jea- 
lous :— 
We say that Shore’s wife hath a pretty 
foot, 
A cherry lip, 
A bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue ; 
And the queen’s kindred are made gentle- 
folks : 
Hlow say you, Sir ? can you deny all this ? 
Brak. With this, my lord, myself have 
nought to do. 
Glos. Naught to do with Mistress Shore? 
He that doth naught with her, excepting 
one, 
Were best to do it secretly, alone. 
Act I. Scene |. 
The plan, adopted by Cibber, of 
making the queen of Edward cajole 
the deep-desiguing Gloster, is untrue 
to history, and revolting. In the ori- 
ginal _play, Richard promises, in a 
magnificent speech (act iv. scene 4), 
all possible good to her and to her 
relatives ; and beneath his false pro- 
misings, her obduracy relaxes. 


Again shall you be mother to a king, 


he says, who shall call « familiarly, 
thy Dorset-brother ;” and Elizabeth 
is thus forced into perplexity, and, at 
last, consent. 

Our limits will allow us but a few 
words, by which to mark the perform- 
‘nce. Mr. Macready’s Richard was 
‘ highly admirable and spirited por- 
trait, shadowed down finely from 
‘omething which approached almost 





to comedy, (and quite to real life,) 
to the very darkest hues of despair 
and remorse. It was entirely worthy 
of the alteration: we camot say 
more of it. 

Lhe Stranger.—This play has been 
brought forward for the purpose of 
introducing a young debutante in 
the character of Mrs. Haller. Miss 
Dance (for that is her name) expe- 
rienced a very kind and flattering re- 
ception, and her success was un- 
equivocal. It is scarcely possible 
to arrive at an opinion of this young 
actress’s powers from what we have 
as yet seen her perform: there is 
little room for display in Mrs. Haller. 
If the part is kept from languishing, 
it is all that can be done for it; for 
the author, except in the confession 
scene, has cast no opportunities in 
the actress’s way. 

Judging from what we have seen, 
we may pronounce Miss Dance to be 
a very elegant actress, and certainly 
a handsome one. She reminded us 
of the daughter of old Isaac of York, 
the beautiful and matchless Rebec- 
ca, though there does not appear 
to be a great variety of expression 
in her countenance. Her voice (but, 
perhaps, it was depressed by timi- 
dity) is scarcely powerful enough 
for a large theatre; yet, there are 
some notes in it which are very mu- 
sical; and her pathetic and tremu- 
lous utterance, which brought tears 
into many bright eyes on the even- 
ing of her debut, reminded us of the 
better part of Miss O’Neil’s acting, 
though upon the whole she cannot 
at present claim any comparison with 
that lady.— Miss Dance, then, is a 
very elegant, and handsome, and we 
may say, promising actress. We 
hope to see her in Belvidera shortly, 
when we will take an opportunity, 

erhaps, of speaking of her more at 
Large. 

Love in a Village, which is a plea- 
sant opera, though an old one, has 
been revived here: the airs are de- 
lightful, and Hodge and Madge, and 
Mr. Justice Woodcock, are per- 
sonages whom we do not easily for- 
get. We think of them in connec- 
tion with gravel-walks and borders 
of clipped box,—with bouquets of 
pinks and sweet-peas and _lilies,— 
with yew-trees tortured into the 
shapes of pea-hens and pyramids, 
and all the garden ornaments of 
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the last age.- It seems ‘an opera 
that might have been acted at 
Hampton-court, or Buckingham- 
house, at the time when those square 
and unrelenting likenesses of the 
(former) Palace and St. James’s- 
park, which have since been engraved, 
were taken for the amusement of 
posterity. We do not care much for 
voung Meadows, and but little for 
Rosetta, excepting only when Miss 
Stephens is the representative. She 
is indeed a pleasant quean, and we 
shal] not readily forgive ourselves 
for not having discovered until lately 
rer comic talent. Her naiveté is 
quite delightful, and she throws off 
a piquant saying as if she had a true 
relish for it. Mer mauner of saying, 
«ll strike you dead,” (she means 
with her eyes,) in Don John, is ex- 
cellent; and her unnecessary piece 
of explanation, after having threaten- 
ed to put it out of her power to love 
again—* that is, kill myself,”—was 
delivered in a way that entitled her, 
amongst fifty other things, to the 
best thanks of the author. 
DRURY-LANE. 

Conscience, or the Bridal Night.— 
This tragedy is by Mr. James Haynes, 
and we feel much pleasure in record- 
ing its complete success. —The prin- 
cipal merit of this play lies in the 
poetry, which is generally very de- 
lizhtful. There is, perhaps, scarce- 
ly passion enough in it, though we 
forget this, as well every trivial ob- 
jection, in the perusal.--* Conscience” 
is written in a pure and unaffected 
style, equally free from the pomp- 
ous and the mean, and unassisted 
by (and requiring no assistance 
from) those ordinary helps of phra- 
seology, ‘‘ all sound and fury signi- 
fying nothing,” which some of our 
moderns have had recourse to, to 
buoy up their little stock of thought, 
and carry their names down the tide 
ef popularity. We like to see a 
man meeting fairly the difficulties of 
his task, and telling in plain and 
downright language what he means 
to say. It is ten times as good as 
the gaudy nothings which are thrown 
out, like empty tubs to a whale, on 
the ever-moving ocean of literature. 
They will not stand wear and tear 
long. We would not be tnderstood 
to be-:insensible to the poetical graces 
of Mr, Haynes’s play, however, of 
which there are many. We mean 
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only to ‘say that they are not thrust 
in, where: they should not appear 
nor are his ornaments swoln out be. 
yond their proper and wholesome 
bulk. 

There is great equality in this tra- 
gedy, and we scarcely know where 
to make our selections. Arsenio, the 
father of the heroine, Elmira, thus 
addresses his supplicating daughter: 


What wouldst thou have ? 
Elm. What I have lost—thy favour. 
Ar. A prouder bearing would become 
me more, 
If I could so deport me; but thy tongue 
Hath still the sound of home. May be 
thy mother, 
Though from the grave, comes warm into 
my heart ; ' 
Or thou so like thy mother dost present 
Her pleading eyes before me. Which it is 
I know not, but I feel thou art my child, 
And cannot be to thee as unto others. 


Lorenzo, Elmira’s husband, soothes 
his shrinking bride very delightfully : 
his language is fit to be spoken be- 
neath the soft blue of an Italian 
heaven. 


Lor. Lean on me, love, for we have far 

to go 

Refore we sleep. O! such a bridal night 

Befits not such a bride. Thine is no form 

To brave the sickness falling through the 
sky 

From evil planets : but if tenderness 

Can pay thee back for comfort, thou shalt 
ne’er 

Regret the time when the cold smile o’ the 
moon, 

And the pale foliage of the midnight scene, 

Their sympathies afforded ; and the bird, 

That in the silver hour of solitude, 

When Italy sleeps in light, sings to the star 

That loves her music, sang to us the while; 

And this was all the merry-making passed 

To grace the nuptials of a fonder pair 

Than ever feasting hailed !—Lean on me, 
love. 


The reader may now take the fol- 
lowing reflections ondeath, which well 
please us, saving only the line which 
refers to that much abused class o! 
honest persons—the lawyers. 


Lar. Yes; I was thinking 
That all must die; kings, princes mus! 


obey 
The freezing call. Statesmen must one 
day stoop 
To pay their court to the despotic tomb : 
Lawyers must there refund the fee of life : 
Heroes, unarm’d, forgetting sieges, battles. 
Must, far from glory, and the sound of 
praise, 
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Take their last station : inspired orators 

Must shun the multitude, whose mind they 
made, 

And cleave to silence and oblivion: 

The player must desert his mimic scene, 

To die indeed: and poets, fond of hope, 

With their fine sense of life, must humble 
too 5 

And at the summons, quit Castalia’s spring, 

To plunge amid the gloom of Erebus. 

’Tis to the wretch alone that he denies 

The solace of his sleep. 

But, it is impossible to give the 
reader any idea of a tragedy from a 
few extracts: one part depends so 
much upon the other,—the passion, 
or moody abstraction which is deve- 
loped in a speech, requires that what 
has gone before should be read in 
order to justify it. This may seem 
tame, and that ridiculous, when look- 
ed at singly, which, in reference to 
the other parts of the drama, is ex- 
cellent and appropriate.—There are 
some felicitous turns of expression, 
which we may, hawever, be enabled 
to select. 

A Villain is thus depicted : 


Rinaldo was a villain, 
Cast like a blemish on humanity. 


An Invocation: 


Lend me, thou great One, 
The brave religion of the martyr’s heart. 
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The following is a pleasant in- 
stance of the love of fame.: A robe 
ber speaks of his companions. 

Such men 
Have characters to lose, and will rob altars 
Rather than come back empty. 

Our readers will like (at least they 
ought to like) the following: it is 
excellent. A wife begins to suspect 
her husband. 


Elm. There is a darkness in thy speech, 

Lorenzo, 

Through which the light of reason dimly 
breaks, 

To show what strange and frightful com- 
an 

Thy thoughts are to each other. Still lam 

Thy wite— 

The expression of “ The night has 
lost its silence,” is to our minds sim- 
le and really fine ; and the follow- 
ing (with the exception of the epi- 
thet “ silver,” which is, perhaps, ra- 
ther applicable to a pleasant than to 
a painful image) is even better— 

His hoary head, 
Where every silver hair complain'’d of 
Time. 

We now take our leave of Mr. 
Haynes, with the sincerest congra- 
tulations on his good and deserved 
Success. 
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[We have made a little free with the following article from one of our 
most estimable correspondents ; but a man who makes so free with others, 
must consider a little liberty with himself allowable :— besides, he is too 
exuberant not to spare something, and too lively not to forgive much. } 


Be niggards of advice, on no pretence, 
For the worst avarice is—want of sense.— 


My money paid—my book bought 
—here goes for the “ feast of Bel- 
shazzar.”"—Sir, you must wait a full 
hour—it is the fashion, and surround- 
ed three deep with the exquisites of 
criticism.—Alas! poor Sterne, ‘tis 
well thou art in thy grave—the cant 
thou hatedst most is here triumphant. 
—Alas! poor Belshazzar—upon one 
wall thou sawest thy fate, and here 
thou art upon another enduring thy 
purgatory! Well sir, “ I can wait.” 
—But I also am both a painter and a 
critic-—“ The dog must have his 
day.”—Are there no other pictures ? 
Uh, yes sir, there are 305 of them: 





and one—two—three—eight picces 
of masonry under the title € Sculp- 
ture.” Wouldst thou more of them? 
Well then—landscape predominates ; 
—not (with a few worthy exceptions 
to be hereafter noticed) the land- 
scape of Tiziano, of Mola, Salvator, 
of the Poussins, Claude, Rubens, 
Elsheimer, Rembrandt, Wilson, and 
Turner ; but that kind of owe 
which is entirely occupied by the 
tame delineation of a given spot; an 
enumeration of hill and dale, clumps 
of trees, shrubs, water, meadows, 
cottages, and houses: what is com- 
monly called a View, little more than 


ee 
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teur—but she is too strong to require 
it; therefore let me hint, that she is 

etting a little mannered in the co- 
ouring of her femaie heads. Variety 
in her living models is the best caus- 
tic to eat away the rotten part—Mr. 
I. Crome has an enviable “ Heuth 
Scene near Norwich,” in which the 
student may see how much a subtle 
observation of the elements, in their 
wild moods, does for a most uninte- 
resting flat. This view is not at all 
like a mere topographical delineation. 
It assumes a much higher station.— 
Gandy has a fine classical composition, 
(48,) “ A Landing Place to the Tem- 
ple of Victory,” in a singular taste of 
colour. He should study this hand- 
maid to design, a little more.—‘ 4 
Farm Yard,” by 1. Ward, R.A. (47) 
is of course admirably handled. No 
man has greater power of pencil ; 
which would shew out more shining] 
if freed from the gyves, with which 
a desire of imitating Rubens fetters 
it. If I might venture to advise such 
a master of colours, I would hint that 
the sky is rather out of harmony with 
the general warm tone of the part 
terrestrial ;—the ramifications of the 
boughs, in the back ground, are 
“< marvellously crooked;” they are 
quite caricatures.—I must hurry on, 
otherwise I would compliment more 
at large (52) “ the Horse, Cur, and 
Shepherd's Dog, vide Gay's Fables,” 
Mr. T. Ward. The different expres- 
sions are very vivid, and the story 
completely told. The guardian of the 
flocks is a perfect puilosopher, a So- 
crates.—Mrs. Terry has a pretty re- 
collection of Edinburgh. ‘ Her own 
sweet” (an old epithet for au/d reekie) 
native town. 
agreeable, unpretending view, from 
an agreeable spot, “ King's Weston 
place,”-(1 know it well) at the Junc- 
tion of the Avon with the Severn.” — 
Three sides of the first room are done, 
—well, if the architect had stopped 
here ; but, unfortunately for me, he 
fancied a fourth; and cruel artists 
have covered it with their brain-and- 
hand-labours. 

Corragio then! Gee up old dobbin ! 
Lo! he pricks up his ears at the sight 
of those vigorous dogs in the ne 
field. (67. “ Pointers, to ho!” 
Landseer.) They are indeed well 
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drawn ; full of vitality and acy 
ness: but they demand stren - 
chiaroscuro, tone, appropriately co. 
loured backgrounds, to give ‘them 
value: and T don't think that their 
hinder quarters are very characteris. 
tically touched ;—the surface is :ather 
satinny than “ crinite,” and the whole 
picture wants solidity and breadth, 
“ The Lion disturbed at his Repast” 
(78, by the same,) labours under a 
similar ignorance of the art of making 
up the picture. The lion’s head is 
sadly deficient in nobility; and the 
snake reminds me too much of a large 
eel. Sound knowledge of anatomy is 
displayed in the nervous, sinewy 
paws of the savage ; and his furry 
coat and coarse mane are ably touch. 
ed, The antelope, as far as execution 
goes, deserves praise ; but its large 
glazing eye, blood-shotten withagony, 
and the gor@choaked mouth, so lately 
fragrant wi e dewy herb, presents 
to the healthy eye not “ an image of 
legitimate terror, but of frigid hor- 
ror.”"—Stark has two very superior 
landscapes, (69 and 76,) but eulogy 
of mine is vain, after the approval of 
that able judge, Thos. Phillips, Esq. 
R.A. who has given the highest proof 
of his admiration, by purchasing 
“* The Grove Scene,” (76.) 

I would fain now say something 
about Martin’s “‘ Feast,” but it is 
impossible to see it at present, for a 
mob ding fancied oa gr gee wh the 
sounding dogmatism of whiose re- 
marks is equitably balanced by thiir 
emptiness and folly,—so have the 
goodness to cast your eyes up on the 
right of it here! ‘That is a very taste- 
ful, gentle thing, is it not? very 
pleasingly coloured without affecta- 
tion. (74. Composition from a descrip- 
tion of Pastum.) The inventor, Ar- 
nald, A.R.A., has lately made some 
most in and clever views on 
the Rhine and Meuse ; (published, | 
think, by Messrs. Rodwell and Mar- 
tin, or Hurst and Robinson ;) and I 
gladly take this opportunity of recom- 
mending strenuously the work of an 
industrious, improving, sterling artist. 
1 had thought to have given it a more 
detailed notice before this, but J will 


not aeglect it long. Jam at present 
y in regard 
embellished 





* In the mean while, let me counsel the admirer of beautiful scenery to W. 
Westall’s cheap and faithful “ Views of the Lakes,” - Three numbers, ty 
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myself bound to.make an apology for 
such neglect, to their respective pro- 
prietors ; for, in my opinion, he who 
has any power, however small, of 
commending obscure merit to due 
honour, abd doés it not, commits an 
act of injustice. His exertions, it is 
true, may not contribute to “ the 
creature-comforts”” of the object ‘of 
his care ;—but is genuine, unbought 
sympathy, and a knowledge that its 
powers are appreciated, nothing to 
the sensitive mind? Does not judi- 
cious uninterested praise flow softly, . 
like honey-dew, on the Jacerated heart 
of the poet and artist, drowning past 
slights and difficulties in Lethe’s dull 
lake? Say no longer, then, mental 
sluggard! that thou can’st profit no- 
thing patient, spurned genius. If 
thy wrestlings on its behalf with 
wordlings do not achieve every thing, 
still they may do much. ma 
preserve it from the fate of Kir 
White, and that shining meteor John 
Keats. 
They may keep its bright flame burning 
clear to the last. 

Mr. Barrett’s Wood Scene with Cat- 
tle, (91) is poetical, reposing, and 
very obnoxious to the following neg- 
lected picturesque lines by Mr. Leigh 
Hunt. 

——(! shady spots of ground 

What calmness ye strike round ; 

Hushing the soul as if with hand on lips; 
And are ye seen then but of animal eyes, 
Prone, or side-looking with a blank sur- 


mise ? 
® * = # * « 
0 ye whom ancient wisdom, in its graces, 


Made guardians of these places ; 
. 2 + ® ® 


You finer people of the earth, 
Nymphs of all names, and woodland ge- 
niuses, 
I see you, here and there, among the trees : 
. « * * * ° 
This hum in air, which the still ear per- 
ceives, | 
Is your unquarrelling voice among the. 
leaves. ; 
And now I find, whose are the laughs and 
; 8 
That make e delicate birds dart so in 
whisks and whirrings. , i 
There are the fair-limbed Dryads, who’ 
love nooks , 


In the dry depth of oaks, . 
Or feel the air in , groves, or green. 


For their, glad heads i wilderpesees | 
Or on Pees ape the dark lines, 
Vor. a ous Arig all} : 


Which the sun makes when he declines, 
Bend their white dances” in ‘anil’ oi ‘the 
‘nea! ma. 


a 6 2 * * ® 


Too far for me to see, the Limniad takes 
Her pleasure in the lakes. 

She, that with hills about her, loves to be 
At once at home and at her liberty. 

Far off I fancy, ’twixt their bowery isles, 
Her yank her sisters playing their sweet 


es 

About a boat, which one of them sits in 

And will not let them win; 

Till comes a sudden gust, and parts them 
with new smiles. , 


Nor can I see the lightsome-footed maids, 
The Oreads, that frequent the lifted moun. 
tains ; , 
ae eT the Muse’s help I still might 
shew 
How some go leaping by the laughing founs 
tains 
Down the touched crags; and some o’er 
ravines 
Sit listening to the talking streams below ; 
And some in sloping glades 
Of pines lie musing ———— 
Foliage, 12mo. 1818. 


I break the tenth commandment 
when I luxuriate on the sight of this 
rich landscape, so_I will tear myself 
away. 

The Interior of a Cottage (99), 8. 
W. Reynolds, is quite a minikin 
Rembrandt. This gentleman has se« 
veral other very clever bits. 

Cupid and Psyche (109), Etty.. This 
artist’s study and practice have béen 
intense ; and out of all proportion to 
the resuits. Power of pencil agree« 
able surface, firmness of touch, pulp, 
and a systematic plan of colour may 
be acquired, and these he has: but, 
that transcribing the common limbs 
of the Academy model, will not in- 
stil into the mind images of beauty, 
dignity and high pathos,—nor servile 
copies from the antique create inven- 
tion—he is an instructive living proof. 
—The heads of Amor and Psyche 
would be vulgar if they were not 
mawkish, and disarm critical severit 
by meek imbecility. The drawing 
feeble ; the handling and colouring of 
the figures shadowy, and_ consort ill 
with the common unraised humanity 
of their forms, which are little better 
than Albert Durer’s famous Adam and 
Eve, only, more fleshy, _gristly, . or 
rather woolly. Yet with these 
defects, the painting has great merit 
in its class, which is what Vasari calls 
the no a the silver clouds in- 
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yite by their pillowy fleeciness and 
sunny, warmth—and there is quite a 
touch of poetry in the gorgeous co- 


lour of Cupid’s pinions, 


Celestial plumes! That not like mortal 
hairs 


Fall off, or change. 





Carey's Dante. 


The best picture of Etty’s for in- 
vention and expression that ever I 
saw, was his Drunken Barnaby. I 


trust he has sold his Hercules, and 


the Man of Calydon, as well as his 
Pandora ; if, however, this last bril- 
liant sketch remains in his atéelier, 
and its price would come within my 
limited means, I should like to have 
it. Christmas’s Puss in Danger (108) 
is a very terrific thing. The grim 
demon of a bull-dog, who interrupts 
the cat in her unhallowed dalliance 
with the rat, has some analogy in 
my fancy with Lanciotto, Lord of 
Rimini, scaring “ the Lovers” from 
their forbidden delight. It will make 
a kind of companion to Fuseli’s cele- 
brated picture, now I believe at Li- 
verpool—(I_ begin to find myself 
overstepping my Editor-prescribed 
limits, (7 am not the Editor—I wish 
I was) and I must intreat those gen- 
tlemen, who may imagine they are 
slighted to consider the brevity of 
my notices as occasioned, not by 
their want of merit, but my want of 
space :—and first, if 1 was sufficient- 
ly grateful for the pleasure I received 
rom Mr. Willes’s delicious Land- 
scape-composition from the Electra of 
Sophocles (114), I should fill three 
pages. As it is, all I can say is, that 
its sweet remembrance, will, I trust, 
bear me not infrequent from the yel- 
low bricks of St. James’s, to the wild 
shores of inhospitable Tauris, lashed 
by “‘ the savourie brine.”—Gandy’s 
Landscape composition from Collins's 
Third Eclogue (142) is full of fancy, 
beauty, and singularity.—I like his 
drawings far better than his oil pic- 
tures.—I grieve that I can only name 
Hofland’s River Uske, (163) and 
young Landseer’s capital picture of 
the Rival Candidates (two dogs con- 
tending for a stick thrown into the 
water by some shepherd boys). Mrs. 
Carpenter's Italian Peasant Girl ma- 
uifests a very gentle taste and sweet 
feeling for beauty ; a great scarcity 
in this exhibition. I can safely say 
the same for my favourite Dewint's 


Ambleside Mill (168).—There seers 
now a little opening to Martin's Pie. 
ture, and I am expected to say some. 
thing about that which has created 
so great an interest. If I have tino 
I will return to Hilton’s Penelope and 
Ulysses, though it is as well for him 
that I should not; for at present | 
must say that his powers are jy, a 
state of stagnation.—“« O Ebony! 0 
Gold!” as Theocritus says. on a dif. 
ferent occasion, here is the Black 
Frame and its gull-gathering con- 
tents!—I must request the compo- 
sitor for a new paragraph. 
So!—WelH how! Shall | speak 
out, or not? “ Aye! it is sold you 
see, and to a brother artist, Collins. 
R. A!!"—Bravo! That's fine! jt 
warms the heart, and gives the lie 
nobly to,those fellows, reputation’s 
blow-flies, who buzz about with 
festering whispers of the envy of 1i- 
vals. ‘* But what of the picture?” 
Frankly then, it does not please me, 
if considered as an embodying of the 
assage in Daniel.— Martin succeeds 
vest when every thing is left to his 
own imagination; which circum- 
stance alone is no mean proof of his 
talents.—His Adam and Eve thrust 
through the rocky wall of Eden (a 
landscape-composition) was_heart- 
quelling and n < but the “ blast- 
ed heath,” in his Macheth, was com- 
pletely missed. It had none of that 
vast, illimitable-black-level barrev- 
ness which stamps on the mind such a 
chilling image of bleakness and desola- 
tion, mingled with curdling awe ; but, 
on the contrary, was cut up into a 
thousand littlenesses, which peremp- 
torily arrested the sweep of the eye. 
Some of the hollows lacked like gra- 
vel pits ;—there were bare patclies 
whence turf had been cut for Mr. 
Any-Body’s Garden ; and bating the 
mountains and lake, which seemed 
very much ashamed of themselves, 't 
ut me in mind of Hampstead Heath 
in the winter. Neither did the sky 
make any amends ;—it was fidgetted, 
tattered, fantastic, and petty ; whe 
it should have been massy, — iN 
its forms, sulphurous, thunder-charg- 
ed, louring, and ominous. The tone 
was feeble, and without gusto. The 
colouring weak, chalky, inapproj"- 
ate, and the figures both in concep- 
tion and execution,—ludicrous, only 
that one grieved to see a clever ina! 
so mistaking his powers. Notwitl- 
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standing these objections, one little 
alteration would have rendered it an 
extraordinary production, viz.—sim- 
ply erasing the figures from the can- 
yas, and the misnomer of ** Macbeth, 
and the Weird Sisters,” from the ca- 
talogue ; leaving the spectator to as- 
sign to it what sentiment seemed 
most just.—His «© Sadak” (exhibit- 
ed some years ago) was a true off- 
spring of legitimate terror ; but ex- 
cited little or no attention.—Joshua 
had very great merit.—I never saw 
his Sack of Babylon; but 1 was sa- 
tisfied of its general demerits by a 
panegyric on it, written, I was told, 
by a Flower Painter, whoteaches at an 
«“ Establishment for Young Ladies ! 
Is it not dreadful to think that an ar- 
tist’s bread may hang on the fiat of 
such necessarily unskilled, incompe- 
tent, and generally uneducated folks, 
with their little confined notions of 
art? I have always been a warm, 
and, I trust, judicious advocate of 
Martin’s fair-fame, and never till this 
present have I either written or 
spoken one word detracting there- 
from; but the mischievous, hyperbo- 
lic trumpetings of his friends _ 
one of them, I verily believe, values 
him half so truly as myself) bave 
forced from me the foregoing obser- 
vations; and if the ensuing shall 
prove equally distasteful to him, he 
must lay the sin to their account, not 
tomine. I shall not go about to de- 
scribe it,—that has been done to sa- 
tiety in all the public prints ;—suffice 
itto say, that the whole scene seems 
to me rather a theatrical pageant— 
a presentment of unknown fire works, 
before a barbaric Prince, (a king of 
Ashantee for instance) of which the 
old black figure standing on the 
table, like a speaker at the Freema- 
son's, is showman—than the areva of 
areal courage-blasting portent. There 
is too much bustle, noise, hubbub, 
and screaming, for any real superna- 
tural awe. It is either common af- 
lrightment, or mere simulation. The 
groups are only groups in the last 
scene of a melo-drama. These gaud 

minions have self-possession ei | 
to hurry, and scamper, as if from a 
mad ox or dog. Belshazzar himself 
stands in an imposing attitude firm 
on his legs; but what says our 
Weighty, majestic translation of Da- 
mel. * Then the king’s countenance 


was changed, and his thoughts trou- 
bled him so that the joints of’ his loins 
were loosed; and his knees smote one 
against the other.’ Has Mr. Martin 
any thing in his whole picture, which 
harmonizes with this noble passage ? 
Does it not at once render his women, 
Bartlemy dolls, and men, wire-strung 
puppets ?-- Now let us consider the 
tone (colour Martin never had, and 
it would be useless to upbraid him 
with the want). His forte lies quite 
another way; which is a knack of 
including a multiplicity of small 
parts, animate or inanimate, in some 
enormous area, natural or artificial. 
The tone then is most decidedly in- 
appropriate and unfeeling ; more be- 
fitting a gala passing off pleasantly, 
than the scene of a soul-chilling pro- 
digy. Instead of dimness, a bloodless 
pallor, a mental blight visible, as it 
were, to the corporeal senses,— (of. 
ten seen in the magic visions of Van 
Ryn and Fuseli) ornaments of gold, 
crowns, and circlets, losing their 
richness,—emeralds and rubies their 
colour and glow, and diamonds their 
sparkle—instead of this, I say, which 
would have shown the genuine poet; 
—the possessor of “ that power 
which draws all things to one 

which makes things animate and in- 
animate, take one colour, and serve 
to one effect :”’—instead of this, 
Ophir has poured forth her gold, 
and “ the farthermost steep of In- 
dia” its jewels, to blaze out with 
their most dazzling eflulgence in 
the very face of the fiery warning ; 
mating themselves with the sun- 
beams, mocking the watery moon. 
Mr. Martin may even now mend all 
this much, by embrowning the fore- 
ground with a solemn, dusky glaze, 
through whose mysterious veil his 
laboured argentry may “ gleam with- 
out shining.” Better still would it 
be for him if he could make up his 
mind to paint out all his little abor- 
tions, and renounce the ambition of 
becoming .an historical painter ; for 
which his professional education has 
in no ways qualified him, as his futile 
attempts on the human figure la- 
mentably show.— There is something 
more: the prophet says, * In the 
same hour came forth the fingers of 
a man’s hand—and the king saw the 
part of the hand that wrote 1” Did 
not Mr. Martin see that the omission 
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of this circumstance was fatal to his 
ower of conveying the story? Can 
he fancy that his illuminated range of 
windows (meant for the dreadful 
MENE, MENE, TEKEL UPHARSIN) ren- 
ders it evident?—A foolish sugges- 
tion, I am told, is hazarded in the 
Literary Gazette, viz. that none saw 
the hand but the king ; but granting 
this, what has it to do with the spec- 
tator of the picture ? The poet can let 
-ou know, that there was.an invisible 
lend ; but the painter, who works 
with very different materials, mst 
show it, or let the story alone. The 
Bible says, that the Satraps were 
astonied at the king. This chain of 
terror is exactly similar to the idea in 
Poussin’s landscape, with the man 
who catches fear from the counte- 
nance of the woman at the spring, 
without beholding the object of her 
horror. This mode of treating Bel- 
shazzar’s vision would have a grand 
and impressive effect; not, indeed, 
novel, being adopted by Shakspeare 
mto his Banquet scene with the 
ghost in Macbeth. 

The magicians and soothsayers 
may be supposed to see the awful 
letters through the powers always 
poetically admitted to them. 

Chaldea’s seers were good 
* 


* * * 
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CApril, 
And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore. 

I have now done with finding fault: 
an odious task at all times: it curseth 
doubly, the finder and the finde. 
If these honestly-meant strictures 
meet the eye of Mr. Martin, let him 
consider me not as a discourager, 
but as one who earnestly wishes to 
guide his genius into a safer track te 
the temple of honour. I wished to 
have indulged myself in descanting 
on the accuracy of his perspective 
wers, and the shadowy beauty of 
s distance—but, gentle reader, 
‘my pen is at the bottom of the 
pases as Beppo says, and I dare 
»e sworn thou art glad of it. Be it 
so—the critie must be criticised—but 
be thy judgment pronounced in the 
same spirit in which mine has—for 
be assured of it, pleasure has wait- 
ed on my praise, and sorrow mingled 
with my censure.—“ Judex damna- 
tur cum nocens absolvitur,” as the 
blue and brimstone cover on the 
back of the Edinburgh Review has 
it ; but, still though as a judge I must 
pass sentence, my heart often 
weeps while I pronounce it—the hill 
of fame is steep and rugged, and 
foul befall the wretch who would 
unnecessarily encumber the child of 
genius as he toils up its acclivity. 
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Thorvaldsen, Canova, Flarman.— 
Extract of a Letter from Rome.— 
*«< Thorvaldsen is returned, full of 
honours and commissions ; the latter 

_are a matter of regret to his admirers, 
as they are mostly of the portrait and 
monumental class. In such subjects, 
though on a great scale, his genius 
must be cramped, and his imagma- 
tion stagnated. They may be popu- 
lar and durable, profitable they cer- 
tainly are. But witat credit will they 
do him? What kind of reputation 
will they secure him in after ages ? 
He cannot avail himself of that style 
of Greek purity by which he is so dis- 
tmguished here. Canova has pro- 
duced a greater number of beautiful 
inventions, and ps has gone far- 
ther (he is an older man ;) but I do 
not think him so near the right road. 
The French prefer Canova ; and say, 
if be be not so much of a Greek, he 


is more original ; and is not an eter- 
nal repetition of the antique. But is 
he not, with all his success and merit, 
a disciple of the modern French? 
His obtrusive costume, his hardness, 
niggling of hair, drapery, and acces- 
sortes—his gilding, staining, and po- 
lishing, are gingerbread and trick.— 
He has just finished another great 
horse, which he is very proud of: 
they say the tail is a most elaborate 

iece of modelling ; but such curious 

igh finish often spoils the general 
effect, and one cannot help wishing 
so much time and assiduity were be- 
stowed on the whole, either there or in 
some other work. He has a great re- 
putation ; but it does not rest on those 
pousiteetiies which are what his fol- 
Owers imitate only. His last figure, 


ph sleeping on her face, * 
freer from manner than usual. I! 


Haydon could ‘bring up a sculptos 
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mong his pupils, he ought to distance 
both the Dane and the Italian. Flax- 
man has doue so, beyond comparison, 
as a designer ; but he has never been 
employed on marble, except to make 
tomb-stones, or he must have been 
the first man in Europe.” 

Fine Arts in Spain.—A museum or 
gallery of paintings has been formed 
at Madrid by the government, who 
open it to the public one day in the 
week. It consists solely of the works 
of the most eminent Spanish masters, 
from the commencement of the six- 
teenth century down to the present 
period. The number of pictures is 
already 382; but the collection will 
be still farther augmented by the ad- 
dition of the productions of the Spa- 
nish school, now scattered through 
the various palaces and royal seats ; 
and the spoils from the suppressed re- 
ligious houses, of the first class, will 
be far from inconsiderable. Seiior 
Ensevi, miniature painter to his Ma- 
jesty—an artist thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the style of each school 
and master, is appointed director or 
keeper of the museum. According 
to the description which has been 
published, it appears that the collec- 
tion contains forty-three pieces by 
Murillo, forty-four by Velasquez, 
forty-two by Melendez, twenty-eight 
by Ribera, (Spagnoletto,) fifteen by 
Joannes, eight by Cano, and a num- 
ber of others by early Spanish mas- 
ters; besides twenty-four by modern 
painters, who have had this distinc- 
tion conferred upon their productions. 

Among the living artists (of whom 
Spain possesses several distinguished 
by superior talent) the most cele- 
brated are Goya, Lopez, Velasquez, 
Aparicio, Madrazo, Parra, Lacoma, 
Xc. in painting ; Ginez, Agreda, and 
Alvarez in sculpture; and Perez, 
Aguado, Velasquez, and Moreno in 
architecture. She has likewise some 
good modern engravers ; for instance, 
Carmona, Esteve, Amulleer, and 
Blanco. Lithography has been in- 
troduced there; and there is now an 
establishment of it under the direction 
of Senor Cardano, an artist who has 
executed some very excellent hydro- 
graphic charts. 

Painting and Sculpture at Stock- 
holm.— Considerable progress has of 
late been made in both these arts. 
Falcrantz, who has acquired the ho- 
nourable distinction of the Swedish 
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Claude, has just completed two won- 
derful landscapes, executed upon a 
very large scale. They are painted 
for the King, who had given the art 
ist a commission for them. Another 
painter, named Sandberg, ‘has also 
recently completed a very capital per 
formance, which is allowed to be one 
of the best productions of art that 
the north has ever produced. Fogel- 
berg is employed in modelling two 
immense colossal lions, intended to 
be placed beside the pedestal of the 
statue of Charles the Thirteenth ; 
which consists of a stupendous block 
of granite. This monument is situ- 
ated in what is called the King’s 
Garden, at Stockholm. Bystrém, 
another Swedish sculptor, is actually 
engaged at Rome in the execution of 
statues of three of the Charleses : viz. 
‘Charles X, XI, and XII. The Aca~ 
demy of the Fine Arts have announced 
a public exhibition which it is ex- 
pected will contain works that will 
not fail to raise the character of Swe- 
den to a rank in art which it has not 
hitherto attained. 

Russian Literature—Many Gere 
man and Russian literati, residing at 
Dorpath, have recently formed a 
reading society, which circulates a 
number of works in both languages. 
This place has for many years past 
been the residence of the celebrated 
Russian poet Schukowsky. This 
writer was born in the district of 
Tula, in 1783: he received his edu« 
cation at the University of Moscow ; 
after having finished which, he en- 
tered into the military service at St. 
Petersburgh ; and subsequently, in 
1808-10 became editor of the Russian 
journal entitled the Announcer. Upon 
relinquishing this employment, he 
lived without any other occupation 
than that afforded by a voluntary ap- 
plication to the sciences, more especi- 
ally to poetry ; the Emperor having 
assigned to him a yearly pension of 
4000 rubles, not only as a mark of 
his esteem, but likewise in order to 
secure to so eminent a writer the in- 
dependence he so well merited. Schu- 
kowsky is well acquainted with the 
literature of France; likewise with 
that of Germany and England, to 
which he is particularly attached. 
His lyrical productions form an epoch 
in Russian poetry. Among the finest 
of his compositions may be reckoned 
his ¢ Epistle to the Emperor Alex- 
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ander,—* The Bard among the 
Warriors of Russia,’— and, ‘ The 
Bard on the Ruins of the Kremlin.’ 
Among his translations from foreign 
authors are many poetical pieces 
from Schiller and Gothe. 

Lobanow is another Russian poet, 
who is a great favourite with his 
countrymen: one of his most esteem- 
ed productions is an ‘ Elegy at the 
Grave of Prince Kutusov Smolensky.’ 

The dramatic literature of Russia 
has of late been enriched by several 
very valuable translations: among 
these the most eminent are Loba- 
now’s Iphigenia,—Tancred, by Gne- 
ditsch,—Esther, by Katenin,—and, 
The Misanthrope, by Koékoschin. A 
translation has likewise appeared of 
Delisle’s beautiful poem of The Gar- 
dens. It is from the pen of Alexander 
Woikoff, Professor of the Russian 
Language and Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Dorpath: this writer, who 
is eminently distinguished for his in- 
timate acquaintance with the classics, 
is now employed upon a translation 
of the Georgics of Virgil. Woikoff 
has, moreover, attained no little ce- 
lebrity from the elegance of his mu- 
sical compositions ; nor is he less es- 
timable for the amenity of his man- 
ners, than admirable for the brilliancy 
of his attainments. 

By way of remark respecting 
the state of literature—not in Rus- 
sia generally, but in the two foci 
of this immense empire, which ex- 
tends half over both Europe and Asia 
—it ought to be observed, that au- 
thorship is confined, almost exclu- 
sively, to the members of different 
academies ; and that physics, natural 
history, mathematics, and history, are 
the departments most cultivated. 
Many works belonging to the latter 
class have appeared of late years; 
among these the most remarkable are 
Professor Kaidenow’s Elements of 
Universal History, and Professor 
Orlow’s voluminous work, entitled, 
Events in the Russian Church and 
Empire. Important materials for a 
generel history of Russia are to be 
ound in the ¢ Annals of the Moskow 
Society for Russian History and An- 
tiquities ;’ likewise in the first volume 
of the ‘ Russian Memorabilia.’ The 
historical work of the late academi- 
cian Lehrberg is also highly desery- 
ing of attention. The first volumes 
of Karamsin’s long expected History 


of Russia are now about to inake 
their appearanice. Professor Strojeey 
has given to theliterary world, A View 
of the Mythology of the Russian 
Sclavonians. Another recent and jy. 
teresting publication is the Essai (yi. 
tique sur l'Histoire de Livonie, by 
Count de Bray, the Bavarian Ambas- 
sador. The learned and munificent 
author has presented the whole edi- 
tion to the University of Dorpath, in 
order that the profits accruing from 
it may be expended in procuring his- 
torical works for the library of the 
University. Among those works 
which, although not professedly his- 
torical, nevertheless contain much im- 
portant information respecting recent 
public events, may be noticed Feodor 
Glinke’s Letters of a Russian Officer. 
The most remarkable among the 
books of travels that have of late ap- 
peared, are Captain Golownin’s Jour- 
nal, and Ricord’s Narrative of Go- 
lownin’s Liberation from Captivity. 
Nor ought we to forget the ‘ Essay 
towards a picturesque Tour through 
North America,’ by Swinjiv, the tra- 
velling companion of General Moreau, 
en his return from America to Eu- 
rope. 

Denmark.—In this country there 
are, according to Professor Olufsen’s 
Statistical View, 1,630,000 inhabit- 
ants on 964 square miles ; a popula- 
tion that he affirms might be extend- 
ed to 2,200,000, or 2,800,000. A- 
mong these 1,630,000, there are 56,000 
paupers, or every twenty-fourth per- 
son; and Copenhagen and Altona 
alone contain 12,000 of these latter. 

A Copenhagen Journal, entitled 
Skilderien, (Pictures,) gives the tol- 
lowing examples of the vicissitudes 
experienced by ancient dwellings, 
and of the singular contrasts which 
many present between their former 
and their present occupants. A man- 
sion in Copenhagen, formerly the re- 
sidence of a Danish minister, is at 
present inhabited by a sadler: that 
once belonging to a nobleman of high 
rank is tenanted by a carter; while 
the building, which was once the 
proud palace of the mighty Sigbritt 
and Dyvecke, has been converted into 
a shop. But similar changes are ex- 
perienced in other countries ; thus it 
is not many years ago since a chair- 
man occupied, in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, the house formerly be- 
longing to Lord Drammond. A coach- 
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maker that of the Duke of Douglas ; 
and a stick-maker, the Marquis of 
Argyle’s. A sheriff’s officer tenanted 
the room that once possessed Crom- 
well as its inmate: while in Calmar, 
the hall in which the Union was con- 
cluded, is now used as a kind of pri- 
son for criminals. Many an impres- 
sive lesson, and much interesting in- 
struction, might be derived from 
studying these minor revolutions, 
which mark the changes of manners 
and habits in a nation. At the 
same time they powerfully inculcate 
that mutability of human events, 
from which not even the palace and 
the princely castle seem exempted. 
Ovdeoe akan Tuyns is an expression of 
which we feel the full force, while 
contemplating such marked but not 
very uncommon instances of the 
transitoriness of human grandeur. 

Bibliomania.—Judging from recent 
symptoms we may assert that this 
literary disease does not rage with 
so much virulence as it did some few 
years since. The very same edition 
of Caxton’s Faytes of Armes, which 
sold in the Roxburgh Collection for 
3501. fetched but 60/. at the sale of 
Lord Spencer’s duplicates, by Mr. 
Evans ; and at one by Mr. Sotheby, 
last month, prodigious to relate,a copy 
was knocked down at so low a sum 
as seven guineas! Is this a proof of 
the declension of Literature ; of a re- 
covery froma morbid taste ; or of the 
poverty of purchasers, and the dis- 
tressed state of the country? 

New Volcano.—Another of these 
natural phenomena has appeared in 
Portugal, where it has burst out in 


the loftiest summit of a ridge of 


mountains near Leiria: in regard to 
latitude, therefore, it is nearly mid 
way between Vesuvius and Etna. It 
first occurred at the high rise of the 
Douro, and, when the latest accounts 
came away, was raging with full 
violence ; but had fortunately taken 
a direction in which it will occasion 
little damage. This tract of sterile 
country is that through which Wel- 
lington passed when pursuing the 
French under the command of Mas- 
sena. 

Modern Greek Literature.—A jour- 
nal is about to be established at 
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Chios, the object of which will be the 
diffusion of popular instruction. The 
inhabitants have been strenuously 
urged, by Ambrosius Argentis, a 
youthful student at the Great Col. 
lege,* to direct their attention more 
particularly to maritime commerce, 
as the most permanent source of their 
future opulence and prosperity. Ex. 
traordinary energies are putting forth 
in the same island for the advance- 
ment of literature ; and much encou- 
ragement is given to the press, re- 
cently established there. Professor 
Koumass, of Smyrna, has produced 
an elementary work on _ philosophy, 
which has been received with consi-< 
derable enthusiasm. 

A Dictionary of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Greek, intended to occupy six 
large folio volumes, is now printing 
at Constantinople; the first has al- 
ready appeared. Another useful pro- 
ject, now carrying into effect in that 
Metropolis, is a fund for the support 
of indigent students. 

Clennell’s Battle of Waterloo.—The 
committee of Noblemen and Gentle< 
men who undertook the cause of the 
family of Clennell, the painter, have 
announced that the engraving of the 
Charge of the Life Guards at Waterloo 
is now ready for publication. A 
print executed with more energy— 
with more artist-like feeling and 
effect, has rarely appeared ; and the 
committee do not doubt its success. 
They rely on the taste, patriotism, 
and humanity, of the British public. 
The mental disorder with which poor 
Clennell has been so long afflicted, 
still continues without abatement or 
change. On the extensive circula- 
tion of this print must mainly depend 
the support of his bereft and helpless 
little ones. 

Living English Authors —M. Ja- 
cobsen, of Hamburg, who was some 
time since in this country, for the 

urpose of collecting materials for 
his work, has published an account 
of the living poets and ae writers 
of both sexes, in Great Britain, illus- 
trated with portraits, of which a 
German journal speaks in terms of 
high commendation, describing those 
of Byron, Scott, Lady Morgan, &c. as 
very characteristic. 





* This institution, containing nearly 500 students, 
university. A rich Greek merchant, named Varvati, 
books from Paris, and a sum of 30,000 francs. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 
No. XIV. 


On Monday, February 26, the 
Philharmonic Society held their first 
Concert. Sir George Smart conduct- 
ed, and Mr. Spagnoletti was the 
leader. The music commenced with 
Beethoven's Sinfonia, No. 7, which 
was performed with such power, 
precision, facility, and expression, as 
can be ascribed to no other band in 
this country. A Fantasia by Ham- 
mel, (piano-forte obligato, performed 
with admirable delicacy and execu- 
tion by Mr. Neate) ; an Overture by 
Ries, (Don Carlos) ; Haydn’s Sym- 
phony, No. 8; a Quartet of Bee- 
thoven’s, and Cherubini’s Overture, 
Des Abencerages, formed the instru- 
mental selection. Upon the whole, 
it was thought heavy, principally, 
however, in consequence of Beetho- 
ven's two long pieces. We confess 
we are not so far gone in the extrava- 
gance of the present day, as to relish 
the unconnected vagaries which some 
admire in the works of Beethoven. 
The first seemed to us crude, though 
forcible—and tiresome, though fan- 
ciful. The only redeeming portion 
was the passage led by the basses, 
and taken up by the various lighter 
instruments in succession. Upon the 
merits of the quartet we agree entirely 
with the silent but sensible adjudica- 
tion of a lady of rank, who slept pro- 
foundly from the beginning to the end 
of it. The vocal parts of the Selec- 
tion were from Mozart, Rossini, and 
Winter ; and were supported by Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Goodall, and Mr. Be- 
grez. The two latter performers are 
greatly improved; and in the duet 
rom Il Don Giovanni,‘ Fuggi Crudel,’ 
Miss Goodall sung with fine science 
and beautiful expression. It is cu- 
rious that Mr. Begrez, who has now 
obtained so very respectable a rank 
amongst the foreign vocalists, should 
have come to this country with a view 
to enter the profession as a violinist, 
and has only since his arrival in 
England, cultivated his talents as a 
singer with ardour. 

he first Concert of ancient mu- 
sic, under the direction of his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, was on the 
28th ult. Madame Camporese, Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, and Miss 


Travis, are all engaged this season, 
easy an almost unequalled com- 

ination of ability. Mr. Vaughan is 
the tenor, Mr. William Knyvett the 
counter tenor, and Mr. Bellamy, in 
the lamented absence of Mr. Bartle- 
man, the principal bass. It is the 
attribute of this establishment to be 
immutable in practice, as well as in 
principle. It is, indeed, the depo- 
sitary of the classical purity of mu- 
sic, and whether we speak of the 
austere chastity of the selections, or 
the precision of the orchestra, it is 
alike the subject of just admiration. 
Madame Camporese (the wife of a 
gentleman named Giustiniani) affords 
the novelty of the season. She sang 
an aria of Gluck’s, and another of 
Bach’s ; but although trained to or- 
chestra singing, having only been the 
chamber singer to Buonaparte, before 
she visited this country in 1817, she 
does not appear to such advantage 
as on the boards of the Opera house. 
Her style is legitimate ; but her voice 
has neither the richness, the sweet- 
ness, the compass, nor the facility of 
the other female singers with whom 
she here competes. We observe, she 
changes passages frequently, to avoid 
such notes as F and G (where her 
falsette commences) which, although 
done scientifically, yet speaks a con- 
sciousness of want of power, where 
a female ought to be as much at ease 
as in any parts of her scale. Indeed 
her middle notes are by far her best. 
Miss Stephens sung Ye Sacred Priests 
with unabated beauty of tone, and, 
as it struck us, with improved expres- 
sion. These Concerts have gone on 
weekly, and at the second, Mrs. Sal- 
mon gave Sweet Bird with a degree of 
delicacy, finish, imagination, and art, 
that decidedly places her above any 
singer in this country. Miss Travis 
has a full, delightful voice, and is a 
well taught genuine English singer, 
eg the only example now exist- 
ing. But the most extraordinary part 
of the ancient Concerts is the chorus, 
which exceeds in force and effect, «” 
consent, in precision, in the pianos 
and fortes, every thing to be heard 
elsewhere. At almost all other places 
a chorus may be defined, a congre- 
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gation of voices, not one of which 
would be endured alone. At the 
ancient Concert, it is a finely regu- 
lated ebb and flow of vocal har- 
mony, uniting all that is to be ex- 
pected from a combination of such 
vast power, with the intelligence and 
discrimination that bestows, upon solo 
singing, the principles of grandeur 
in expression. 

At the charitable Concert, held at 
the Mansion House, on the Ist of 
March, patronized by the Queen, an 
audience to the immense number of 
about 2,300 persons assembled. ‘The 
performance was more a_ spectacle 
than a Concert, for the necks of all 
present were stretched to gaze on 
her Majesty, rather than to listen to 
the music; the most extraordinary 
part of which was a trio for the horn, 
clarionet, and harp, by Puzzi, Will- 
man, and Bochsa. Neither Miss Corri, 
Miss Stephens, nor Mr. Braham were 
able to attend ; the first being seri- 
ously ill, and the two last prevented 
by their engagements at the theatres. 

On Saturday, the 10th of March, 
the King’s Theatre, in the Haymar- 
ket, was opened with Rossini’s Ope- 
ra, La Gazza Ladra. Mr. Ebers, the 
bookseller of Bond-street, has been 
induced to try this hitherto unprofit- 
able adventure, and has chosen Mr. 
Ayrton — whose eminent talents we 
have before spoken) to superintend 
the stage management. It is said 
that a sum of 4,000/. has been pre- 
sented to Mr. Ebers, by certain no- 
blemen and gentlemen, as an encou- 
raging douceur to undertake the eri- 
terprize. He is the lessee for one 
season only ; and consequently, it is 
to be hoped, will not be engulphed 
in those perilous law and pd 
suits, by which the receipts of the 
concern, since the erection of the 
present house, have been nearly swal- 
lowed up. His scheme of manage- 
ment is spirited ; his assistants, in the 
leading departments, men of ability ; 
and the performers engaged, persons 
ot first-rate reputation. His chance 
for success, therefore, is placed upon 
the surest foundations, that foresight, 
energy, and talent can design. 

We shall prefer introducing to our 
readers the several performers as 
they appear, to parading the names 
at once—a course which will enable 
us to describe their several merits 
more justly than we could find space 


to do in one article, besides giving us 
the advantage of prolonging the in- 
terest. The band is led by Spagno- 
letti, and comprehends nearly all the 
most distinguished instrumentalists. 
La Gazza Ladra is the Maid and the 
Mugyie of our stage, and was ori- 
ginally taken from the French. The 
story therefore is too well known to 
need repetition. In the Italian, the 
great outlines are faithfully preserv- 
ed ; and where the piece differs from 
ours at all, it is in the adaptation to 
national manners, which a drama 
must necessarily undergo, to fit it 
for reception amongst sore whose 
property it becomes by adoption. 
For, though in consequence of the 
supremacy in music which Italy 
bears, other nations are content to 
receive her musical dramas in their 
entire state: that privilege can scarce- 
ly be said to be enjoyed by any other 
people, and is doubtless the attribute 
of her unrivalled sovereignty in the 
art. 

This Opera has been esteemed 
amongst the most scientific of Ros- 
sini’s compositions ; and, if this re- 
mark be true, La Gazza Ladra af- 
fords another proof that science and 
interest are not synonymous terms ; 
for we think the music is deficient in 
that property which has hitherto dif- 
fused such a lustre over the works of 
this brilliant composer—namely, in 
those bright melodies which fill the 
fancy, and attach themselves to the 
memory. With the exception of Di 


,piacer, there is not a song that has 


the smallest claim to fix the imagi- 
nation, or awake the feelings, and 
the concerted pieces are by no means 
of the highest order. In them and 
in the duets, especially, Rossini has 
attempted (as indeed he has before) 
to describe agitation of mind by va- 
rious arpeggie,—combinations the 
least favourable to vocal expression. 
And although we dare not pronounce 
that he has failed, particularly when 
we call to mind the duo, £ ben per 
mia memoria, between Pippo and 
Ninetta in the second act; yet we 
entertain the strongest doubts, whe- 
ther the ear can be reconciled to the 
difficulties and apparent abruptness 
of such passages, however philoso- 
phically consonant the expedient 
may be to the theory by which mu- 
sic is held, to raise emotions by ana- 
logies and resemblances. On a whole, 
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then, we think far less of this Opera 
than J/ Tancredi, or even Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia ; for it neither rises to the 
grandeur, visible in many parts of 
the first, nor to the lighiness, viva- 
city, and spirit of the last ; but rather 
halts, like the language of some of 
our heavy sentimental plays, be- 
tween the dignity of Tragedy, and 
the animation of Comedy. 

What La Gazza Ladra wants in 
musical excellence, is, however, made 
up in dramatic interest, particularly 
in the beautiful personification of 
Ninetta, by Madame Camporese. 
This lady’s countenance cannot per- 
haps be esteemed handsome, either 
in its individual features, or in its 
general contour; but never, surely, 
did any face possess such power of 
instantly expressing, by sudden and 
beautiful transitions, the passing emo- 
tions that may be supposed to affect 
a mind of extraordinary sensibility, 
under the variety of situation and of 
feeling incident to the character of 
the unfortunate Ninetta. Our eyes 


were rivetted to her features, and we 
had no desire to remove them ; in- 
deed, while Camporese was upon 
the stage (which is nearly from the 
beginning to the end of the Opera) 


we scarcely saw or heard any thing 
else. 

Madame Vestris (in male attire) 
supports the character of Pippo, a 
fellow servant with Ninetta. Her 
voice is a contralto, but is scarcely 
entitled to the high commendations 
lavished upon it. Nor has her style 
(originally imperfect) been improved 
by acquaintance with the English 
Theatres. 

M. De Ville is the only singer 
really new to the town. He is a 
bass, and his voice is tolerably pow- 
erful, but a little coarse ; and his 
manner of bringing it forth, by no 
means of the best kind. His mouth 
exhibits any shape, except that of 
the occa ridente. He took the part 
of the father of Ninetta, but neither 
the music nor his singing were cal- 
culated to make any very strong im- 
pression. Rossini has filled this cha- 
racter with florid passages, which 
none but the lightest voices can exe- 
cute with effect. Torri, Ambro- 
retti, Placci, Romero, and Signora 
Mori are engaged ; and the amiable 
and accomplished daughter of poor 
Naldi, is, we understand, to appear 
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in Cosi fan Tutti, which will be the 
next Opera produced. The Corps 
de Ballet is not within our depart- 
ment, but we may barely mention 
that it comprehends some of the most 
splendid names in Europe ; and that 
the celebrated Funny Bias will come 
to England towards the middle of 
the season. Mademoiselle Noblet is 
at present the first dancer, a most 
beautiful and graceful woman. 

The Oratorios at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theatres com. 
menced on the 9th of March; at the 
former, under the conduct of Mr. 
Bishop, and on the succeeding Wed- 
nesday at the latter, under Sir George 
Smart. The Selections continue to 
present the same intermixture of sa- 
cred and comic.—Handel and Don 
Giovanni, as formerly. Why keep 
up this mockery of Lent entertain- 
ments ? 

At Covent Garden, a new grand 
Triumphal Ode, in honour of the first 
Anniversary of his Majesty’s acces- 
sion, was performed with fwelve 
harps; and at Drury Lane, a re- 
quiem with thirteen, but the requiem 
far surpasses the ode. We can 
very clearly see why Mr. Bochsa, so 
celebrated a harp player himself, 
should out of mere love of his in- 
strument, imagine effects, and write 
for thirteen harps. But why Mr. 
Bishop should write for twelve, ex- 
cept from some stimulus applied by 
a knowledge of the fact, that Drury 
Lane was to exhibit more than one 
orchestra of harps, is not so con- 
ceivable. If our conjecture be found- 
ed, it affords a curious proof, not 
only of the necessity of competition, 
but of competition in the same line— 
which managers feel! Concerning 
the excellence of these performances, 
nothing need be said. They embrace 
much the same Selections, and the 
same principal performers from year 
to year. The grand improvement 
would be to shorten their terrific du- 
rations ; but the million love quan- 
tity dearly. 

The Vocal Concerts (under the 
immediate patronage of the King) 
commenced on the 16th of March, 
upon the grand scale of former sea- 
sons. To the English vocalists, are 
added, Ambrogetti, Camporese, and 
Miss Naldi. The performance be- 
gan with the Commemoration An- 
them, and the Selection contained @ 
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new duett, by Mr. W. Knyvett, 
which was sung by Mrs. Salmon and 
Miss Stephens ; a new concerto by 
Lindley, and a new harmonized air 
hy Mr. Greatorex. The rest was 
classical music, but well (we had 
almost said too well) known. If the 


support now afforded to these Con-_ 


certs declines, it will be because suffi- 
cient search after novelty is not ma- 
nifested, particularly in the songs, 
duets, and glees. We know how 
difficult it is to struggle between the 
claims of novelty and prescription, 
but with the great mass of hearers, 
novelty has it hollow. 

Poor Bartleman is yet too ill to 
sing. This reminds us that Madame 
Feodor is dying at Paris, from having 
constantly taken acids, with the de- 
sign of reducing the tendency of her 
habit to obesity. Europe will thus 
be deprived of one of its finest vo- 
calists. 

The City Amateur Concerts con- 
cluded last week, with the eclat that 
has attended their whole progress. 
They will certainly be renewed next 
winter. 

Several benefit concerts are an- 
nounced. Mr. Hawes will have a 
night on the 2d of April, and Mr. 
Begrez, on the 17th of May. That 
of the Cramers is also early in the 
same month. 

Miss Wilson has played Rosetta 
in Love ina Village, with consider- 
able attraction; a Miss Hallande, at 
Covent Garden, is rising also in esti- 
mation. Her voice is sweet and good, 
and her style at least unpretending. 

The publications are scarcely so 
numerous as usual at this season. 

The Old Highland Laddie, ar- 
ranged as a rondo for the piano-forte, 
by Mr. Griffin. This is a spirited 
piece, but there is a want of con- 
nection, which gives it more the 
air of a collection of cadences than 
a regular composition. 

Mr. Moss has arranged Piu dolce 
e placido, a chorus in Tancredi, as a 
duet for the piano-forte, but with 
no additions of his own. 

Mr. Latour has adapted selec- 


tions from I! Turco in Italia, by Ros- 
sini, for the piano-forte and flute. 
The opera was brought out at Paris 
last year, but is little known in this 
country. 


The airs, under their pre- 
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sent form, bear a strong resemblance 
to Rossini’s most popular composi- 
tions. Mr. Watts has also adapted 
several airs from J! Barhiere di Si- 
viglia for the piano-forte and flute. 

Mr. Bochsa has given us a Fantasia 
for the harp, in which he has in- 
troduced The Last Rose of Summer, 
with very elegant variations. He has 
also arranged Fra tante angoscie, 
with variations for the same instru- 
ment, with much spirit; but the air 
is somewhat obscured in the second 
and third variations. 

The Sisters, a duet for the piano- 
forte, and an old air with varia- 
tions by Mr. Cutler, are pieces for 
beginners. The first is very spirit- 
ed, and they are both superior to 
the generality of easy lessons. 

Mr. Burrowes is employed in ar- 
ranging Handel's choruses as duets 
for the piano-forte. Four numbers 
have already appeared, containing 
© Oh the pleasure of the plains,” 
“Welcome mighty King,” “ The 
Hallelujah,” and ‘“ Glory to God.” 

Four of the songs from Don John, 
or the Two Violettas, now performing 
at Covent Garden, are published,— 
two by Mr. Bishop, and two by Mr. 
Ware. Far from his native mountains 
torn, by Mr. Bishop, is a song of 
pretension, tolerably sustained. It 
is remarkable for acadenza_ concer- 
tante, in which the voice is ac- 
companied by the several wind 
instruments in succession. All that 
‘an be said for this concert is, 
that it is new, but against it may be 
urged, amongst many very strong 
objections, that the composer has 
left the chance of effecting, at the 
end, what he ought to have accom- 
plished during the progress of the 
song. The other songs are just 
pretty. One of them introduces the 
very favourite French air from Boiel- 
dieu’s Chaperon Rouge, Depuis long 
tems, which is incorporated with the 
English song. 

In Celia’s Face, a duet for a tenor 
and bass, by Mr. Webbe, junior, is 
an elegant imitation of the style of a 
more classical day than our own, in 
a line much required; and it will 
form a valuable addition to the 
duets for such voices, which are 


scarce. 
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ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Au the interest of foreign affairs 
since our last communication on the 
subject, consists in the details of the 
Austrian and Neapolitan contest. 
The Austrians seem determined to 
enforce the principles of the Holy 
Alliance, and the Neapolitans as de- 
termined to resist them. Every pre- 
paration appears to have been made 
at Naples to meet the advance of the 
invaders, such as the cutting down 
of trees, the breaking up of roads, 
and the organization both of regular 
forces and militia. The regular 
troops of General Pepe are said to 
amount to 35,000 men, and his militia 
is also numerous. The forces of Ge- 
neral Carascosa are very consider- 
able; but he and Pepe are not in com- 
munication. The Austrian General 
Frimont was on the Abruzza fron- 
tier with an army consisting of no 
more than 50,000 men; but what 
this force wanted in number it made 
up in valour and experience — its 
soldiers were the select of the im- 
perial army, and had served in all 
the trying campaigns of the late 
war. ‘The reserve of the Austrians 
under General Lederer had remained 
in their position on the Po. It ap- 
pears, however, that his Imperial 
Majesty will have ample occasion for 
all his troops and Generals, as it was 
supposed that ‘the Anti-Germanic 
spirit was very general throughout 
Italy. Piedmont had actually risen ; 
and it was said, that the forces which 
the King of Sardinia had assembled 
at Turin, to check the Piedmontese, 
had joined the revolutionary cause, 
and demanded the constitution of the 
Cortes. The Prince of Carignan and 
General Gifleuga were dispatched by 
the King to appease the troops, and 
attempt a compromise by a tender 
of the French charter. This, how- 
ever, was refused; and the Ambas- 
sadors themselves appear to have 
joined im the refusal, and hoisted the 
revolutionary banner. In the mean 
time, numbers of French officers have 
passed the Neapolitan frontier, and 


tendered their services to the people 
of Naples. Such officers, who have 
served in so many campaigns, must 
prove of inestimable service in such 
a crisis. We find this enthusiasm 
has not been confined to the French. 
At one of the late sittings of the Nea- 
politan Senate, one of their principal 
subjects of discussion was a tender of 
service from the English General Sir 
Robert Wilson, which was in the end 
gratefully accepted ; aid the rights of 
citizenship were unanimously con- 
ferred on him, prepetpery to his re- 
ceiving an high command. As far 
as can be collected, it has not trans- 
pired that the English Government 
mean to adopt any party in this 
struggle. A motion of the Marquis 
of Landsdown in the House of Lords 
for an address to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he would use his influence 
with the Allied Sovereigns for their 
interference to prevent results which 
might ultimately disturb the peace of 
Europe, was negatived by a majority 
of forty-seven. But on the other 
hand, in answer to a question put in 
the House of Commons, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh declared, that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to preserve a strict neutrality ; 
and on a motion made by Sir Robert 
Wilson for the production of a letter 
written by our Ambassador, Sir Wil- 
liam A‘Court, to the Duke de Gallo, 
his lordship further explained, that 
nothing could induce a breach of that 
neutrality on our part, except the 
offer of some violence to the Royal 
Family of Naples. Since the friend- 
ly interview between Morillo and 
Bolivar, nothing seems to have oc- 
curred between the militants in South 
America. Letters have been recelv- 
ed in England from the island of 
Madeira, stating that a revolution 
was in progress there, and that the 
predominant party loudly demanded 
the constitution of Portugal. At 
home, affairs have begun to assume 
the aspect of tranquillity. The storm 
occasioned by the late trial has hap- 
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‘ly blown over; and her Majesty has 
accepted the fifty thousand pounds a 
year, voted her by parliament. A 
»ew death has occurred in our Royal 
Family, by the decease of the infant 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence. The Queen has patronized 
a charitable concert at the Mansion- 
house, which she honoured with her 
presence ; and his Majesty has, for 
the first time since his accession, 
visited Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den Theatres, at both of which he 
was very well received. He after- 
wards commanded an Opera at the 
King’s Theatre, which has opened 
since our last, under the direction of 
Mr. Ebers; and also attended the con- 
cert of Ancient Music. He has during 
this month held thefirst drawing room 
of the reign. His Majesty’s determi- 
nation to visit his subjects in Ireland 
seems confirmed, and the excursion 
it is thought will be very splendid. 
Two courts are to be held in Dub- 
lin, at which it is expected the Fo- 
reign Ambassadors will attend; and 
a notification has been given to the 
principal nobility, who have been in 
the habit of personal attendance on 
his Majesty, that their presence on 
the occasion will be expected. Great 
preparations are making in Dublin 
for his reception, it being the first 
Royal visit to Ireland for upwards of 
acentury, and the first ever made by 
any reigning branch of his family ; 
the Duke of Clarence, who accompa- 
nies him, was there many years ago 
as a midshipman in the navy. A bill 
has been introduced into the House 
of Commons by Lord Holland, for 
extending to Ireland the provisions 
of the act of William III. concerning 
treason and misprision of treason. 
By this statute, two witnesses are 
required in England to establish an 
overt act of treason ; but, strange to 
say, in Ireland this humane provi- 
sion has been hitherto unknown, and 
one is sufficient. Several petitions 
have been presented to the House 
of Commons, complaining of the great 
pressure upon the iculturists of 
England. The Catholic petition has 
been introduced into parliament by 
Mr. Plunket, the member for the 
University of Dublin, and leave was 
given him to bring in a bill of relief 
founded on its prayer. By this bill 
it is proposed to give various offices 


to that sect, from which they have 
been hitherto excluded ; and to guard 
the constitution from any danger, by 
imposing restrictions on their clergy, 
and placing them under the pay of 
government. ‘This bill has been read 
a second time, after two long debates, 
and stands for committal on Friday, 
the 23dof March. Mr. Grattan once 
got a Catholic bill thus far, but it was 
lost in the committee. Several reso- 
lutions were moved in the House of 
Commons by Dr. Lushington, pray- 
ing the removal of Mr. Ellis, the 
member for the city of Dublin, from 
his office of Master in Chancery in 
Ireland, on the ground that its duties 
were, on Mr. Ellis’s own oath, incom- 
patible with a residence in England 
—these resolutions were negatived 
by a majority of sixty. A motion 
was made by Mr. Western for a 
repeal of the increased malt duty, 
and leave was given to bring in.a 
bill to that effect, with a view to 
relieve the agriculturists. Mr. Can- 
ning, who had resigned his office 
as President of the Board of Con- 
troul, in consequence of his dis- 
senting from the conduct of his col- 
leagues on the subject of the Queen, 
has returned from France, at the re- 
a of the friends of the Roman 
‘athalic bill, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the progress of that measure. 
The Duke of Northumberland has 
ordered twenty per cent. to be re- 
turned to his tenants, in consequence 
of the depressed state of agriculture. 
A gentleman of the name of Hayes, 
lately deceased, has bequeathed no 
less asum than 61,300. in the funds 
to various public charities in London. 
Amongst the melancholy catalogue 
of suicides in England, we recollect 
few more wo than that of Mr. 
Dalrymple, of Manchester square : 
—he had dressed himself for church, 
and suddenly changing his mind, re- 
tired to his apartment, and blew out 
his brains with a pistol. It was sup- 
sed to proceed from grief for the 
eee of his wife, who had died twenty 
years ago. He gave directions in his 
will that his heart should be taken 
out, and that the picture, which he 
always wore, should be tied round 
it, and thus buried ; which was done. 


He left property behind to a consider- 


able amount. The architects appoint- 
ed to report upon the practicability of 
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widening the arches of London bridge 
have pronounced it impossible, and 
have recommended the erection of a 
new bridge; the expense of which 
they estimate, independent of the ap- 
proaches, at the sum of 450,000/. 
An unfortunate Frenchman, named 
Lewis Cautre, has flung himself into 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius; the 
first instance, we believe, since Em- 
pedocles. The army estimates for 
the present year have been printed ; 
the total number of men now on 
service amounts to 101,367. A dealer 
in cheap bread, in the Borough, has 
been convicted of having an immense 
quantity of pounded soft stone in his 
possession, intended for the adultera- 
tion of his bread! The Recorder of 
London is about to retire, on a pen- 
sion of 500/. a year, from the more 
active duties of his office ; and is to 
be succeeded by the Common Ser- 
jeant, as officiating Recorder, assist- 
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ed by Mr. Arabin: both £entlemen 
to have proportionate salaries. 4 
bill for the creation of county courts 
has been brought into parliament by 
Lord Althorp, the object of which 
to render justice cheup to the poor ; it 
appears that eighty judges, and ay 
equal number of clerks, criers, ay 
bailiffs, are to be appointed by it. 
The Noble Lord, in introducing the 
bill, gave, as an instance of the 
frighttul expense at present attendant 
upon litigation, the case of one gey- 
tleman, who sought to recover 1/., and 
whose bill of costs amounted to 5¢/.. 
while that of his adversary amounted 
to 15/. T. Ferrimond, the Secretary 
to the York Traitorous Association, 
was capitally convicted at this spring 
assizes, and sentenced accordingly, 
This unfortunate man had a son who 
pleaded guilty at the previous assizes, 
and whose sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life. 
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On Tuesday, March 7, in the House of 
Commons a motion was made by Mr. 
Gooch, member for Suffolk, ‘* that the 
several petitions which had been presented 
to the House, respecting the present state 
of agriculture, be referred to a Committee 
to enquire into the allegations thereof, and 
to report thereon to the House.” The 
Committee was granted, and the following 
gentlemen were named as the members :— 
Mr. Gooch, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. F. Ro- 
binson, Lord Althorp, Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Huskisson, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Mr. S. Wortley, Mr. Baring, Sir H. 
Parnell, Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Western, 
Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. S. 
Bourne, Mr. Tremayne, Sir W. Rowley, 
Mr. Callthorpe, Mr. H. Blair, Mr. Irving, 
Sir T. Lethbridge, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Ald. 
Bridges, Mr. N. Callthorpe, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Curwen, Mr. D. Browne. 

This list comprehends many of the ablest 
men in the kingdom, both from the Minis- 
terial and opposite side of the House. From 
their deliberations and from the different 
views which the several members of the 
Committee are known to entertain of this 
difficult subject, and which they will of 
course be solicitous to support by evidence, 
it is to be expected that a powerful light 
will be thrown upon the question. At pre- 
sent we should say, both from the numer- 
ous publications and from the debate, that 
no one mind had yet taken a luminous or 
comprehensive view even of the elements. 





Ministers were nearly all silent. Mr. Ro- 
binson, the President of the Board of 
Trade, indeed spoke ; but he appeared 
simply to wish to defend himself from the 
charge of inconsistency, in having last year 
so firmly denied the investigation he is now 
so ready to concede. The explanation by 
which he endeavoured to palliate the change 
in his opinions, and which was drawn from 
the more urgent representations of the dis- 
tresses of the agricultural interest, was, 
however, coupled with the admission of the 
necessity for the fullest examination of all 
the parts of this momentous enquiry. This 
most important concession is perhaps the 
sentence of the greatest value in the entire 
discussion, for the debate consisted merely 
of desultory opinions and unconnected as- 
sertions. It is indeed truly surprising, and 
proves the aversion which there is to pro- 
found thought, and patient toilsome investi- 
zation,—that not a single member, not even 
the honourable opener himself, notwit!- 
standing the long interval and the intense 
interest of the matter, had prepared any 
thing approaching to a digested exposition 
of the several parts of the subject. The 
speeches of Mr. Curwen and Mr. Ricardo 
are the most full of fact and argument, but 
they touch very lightly indeed upon the 
bearings. 

We would solicitously guard our readers 
against expecting any thing from direc’ 
legislative provisions, since the great evils 
that now threaten to overwhelm the lan. 
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interest, we are fully convinced, have chiefly 
arisen from the expedients hitherto resorted 
to, with a view to sustain the natural and 
artificial elevation which prices had attain- 
ed, during the impediments and restrictions 
incident to a state of warfare. It is from 
considering such elevation as the necessary 
standard, both as relates to cost and price, 
that the losses of the tenantry have sprung. 
At the peace it was obvious that a new ratio 
must take place, and that the level must be 
found from our intercourse with the world 
at large, not from mere domestic regula- 
tions. Such a ratio must either become the 
basis of our future transactions, or the 
country must be insulated from foreign con- 
nexions, to which consideration might be 
also appended the certain consequence, that 
an incalculable emigration would be sure to 
follow a high price of subsistence. The 
error, therefore, has been in not at once 
promulgating the general principle on the 
conclusion of peace; for the farmer had 
then in reserve his substantial gains during 
a series of uncommonly profitable years, 
to balance and provide him against what- 
ever loss he might sustain in returning to 
the regulations that always have taken 
place, and always must take place, during 
peace. But instead of this indispensable 
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former are the burdens then which would 
lie upon the owner and the occupier more 
heavily, and which would demand to be 
compensated by increased produce, or in- 
creased price. Now the direct taxation 
which the farmer. bears is comparatively of 
small estimation ; for we perceive by ac- 
counts submitted to the House of Com. 
mons, that upon a farn of 100 acres the 
direct taxes were no more than 25/., or 
about a nineteenth part of the whole ex- 
pence. But it is the indirect taxation that 
bears so heavily, and, as it appears, so inde- 
finitely, because every tax is connected with 
the profits superadded for the use of capital, 
&c. &c. by the various venders and con- 
sumers, who are compelled to recompense 
themselves for extra expenditure by raising 
the price of whatever they deal in. The 
farmer is now, however, by the occasional 
introduction of foreign corn, reduced to the 
condition of a person of fixed income, and 
can no longer add the amount he pays in 
taxes to the price of his commodity. 

We observe by the same document, that 
the poor’s-rate amounts to a sum of 49/., 
or something more than one-tenth part of 
the farmer’s whole expence. The same law 
that governs the effects of indirect taxation, 
must also govern the effects of a poor’s-rate, 





preparation, in the very first apprehension increased as the poor's-rate of England 
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2 of loss, it was. attempted to persuade the appears to be since 1792, in the proportion 
it country that the depression was temporary, of six to one; and as this estimate is taken 4 : 
d and might be repaired by such expedients from a country parish, where the burden is tar igite "I 
le as the inefficient Corn Bill. Rents, tithes, by no means so heavy as in manufacturing aie Hi bal 
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\ mitted to absorb the farmer's capital, and real average of the kingdom. batt a 
y every slight and partial rise of price was In order to understand clearly the effects ‘} 
re hailed as the incipient symptom of what of taxation, we must consider the total ; 


was falsely represented as renewed prospe- 
rity. At length this access and recess has 
been repeated so often, and the bulk of the 
tenantry have been exposed to losses of 
greater and greater severity, that neither 
the true causes nor the fatal effects can be 
longer concealed or palliated, though the 
remedy yet lies in the same dark obscurity 
that has hitherto surrounded the subject. 
At this particular crisis, it may not then 
seem wholly useless to state our own views 
of the disease and its cure; because we 
think the rescue of the farmer’s property, 
which still remains te him, depends mainly 
upon his perceiving how impossible it is to 


amount inposed in its relation to the total 
amount of production (from the soil, ma- 
nufactures, or whatever source), since in 
point of fact the gross sum gathered in 
taxes is so much abstracted from the general 
income. When, therefore, we reflect upon 
the immense quantity of waste land brought 
into cultivation,—upon the vast improve- 
ments in the practice of agriculture ;— when 
we compute the amazing accumulations of 
capital, together with the advance of scien- 
tific power, and the stimulus universally 
imparted to intellect and enterprise ;—when 
we see the enormous augmentation of our 
exports and our imports, we think there is 
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se maintain his present contracts, and how strong reason to doubt, whether the increase } 

IV erroneous a notion it is to hope relief from of taxation has so far outgone the increase : 

m any power which Parliament may be sup- of natural production as is generally sup- At 

e posed to possess, of raising the price of . And this our suspicion is supported b: } 

lo corn. by the fact, which is corroborated by the Mik el 

nt _ The situation of the landed interest, if statements of the ablest statistical writers, i 

ie it were reduced to the level of 1792, by a that the taxation is to the production of oe Vt} 
depression of the elements of expenditure England as one to nine ; while the taxation 1h 

rs and of price, would be the same as at that of France (which stands in the predicament 


of a new country as it were) is as one to ten 
—a difference so trifling as to be quite un- 
important. 

To relieve the land owner from the bur- 


flourishing period, except in so much as it 

is affected by the increase of taxation and 

“ of the poor’s-rate on the one side, and by 

improved cultivation on the other. 
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den of his peculiar and direct taxation, 
would therefore be a means, but not a very 
effectual means, of alleviation; and it seems 
to us yet undecided, whether improved cul- 
tivation and increased growth are not al- 
ready nearly a compensation for this espe- 
cial cause of suffering. With respect to 
poor’s-rate, the case is different. There is 
a heavy, and intolerable, and growing evil, 
for which a remedy must be found. 

It should seem, that since 1792 rent and 
tithes are increased, nearly as two to one ; 
the price of wheat has risen per coomb 
from 22s. to 33s. 9d., and barley from 12s. 
to 26s. If then we take the same grounds 
for our computation as we have hitherto 
taken, there can be no reason, why rents 
and tithes should not be brought to the 
level of 1792, except the effects of taxation 
and parochial rates. And when subsistence 
is reduced in the degree that it should seem 
it must fall to, by the depreciation of the 
price of corn, the power of living cheaply 
would counterbalance, in a measure, the 
weight of taxation upon all orders of the 
state. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that as the particular object of depression 
is agricultural produce, the landholder and 
the farmer will suffer in the highest degree 
of any class, should their proportion of 
taxation remain nominally the same in 
amount, but really greater ; in consequence 
of the increased power of money to com- 
mand a greater quantity of commodities. 

The grand object, it is then obvious, 
must be to take off the weight of taxation 
generally, and of the poor’s-rate; because 
these being removed, all the rest will find a 
natural level. The remedy for the first lies 
in the remedy for the second. Wealth is 
the production of labour, set to work by 
means of capital. Now we have super- 
abundant capital, superabundant labour, 
and waste soil, and unexplored seas, to an 
extent that, with reference to our immediate 
wants, may be truly termed, indefinite. If 
these elements could be combined, the pro- 
duction of the classes, now not only idle, 
but consuming what the labours of others 
raise, would not merely add so much to 
the general total of wealth, but would call 
into being, from the very nature and law 
of exchanges, the production of other la- 
bourers. It is clear, then, that some mea- 
sure to give a direction and impulse to those 
principles is alone wanting; and in a great 
and perilous crisis it is, we say, imperative 






CApril, 
on the Government to do what the energy 
of individuals fails to effect. A rule is 
good only so long as it is operative. Thys 
** leave trade alone” was good while it ba. 
lanced demand and supply, and furnished 
employment. But a succession of years 
has proved, that this general law has no 
longer its accustomed force. Trade is af. 
fected by continual and ruinous fluctuations, 
employment is no longer steady, and even 
the use of capital is become extremely un- 
certain. It, therefore, behoves the Govern. 
ment to originate some measure for the 
impartment of that impulse which is indis- 
pensable ; and it appears to us, that no 
means are 80 feasible as the application of 
the poor’s-rate, or a portion of the poor’s. 
rate, to the purpose of raising a capital to 
give vigour and action to the idle, and which 
might be commuted for those real, or ima- 
ginary claims upon parishes and upon so- 
ciety at large, now so heinously abused. 
Whatever amount should thus be added to 
the whole production would lighten, accord- 
ing to its proportion, the burdens of taxation 
and of the poor’s-rate ; and at the same 
time would compensate the reduction in 
nominal value, occasioned by the deprecia- 
tion which must of necessity fall upon agri- 
cultural commodities. When we say must 
fall upon them, we refer to the dilemma 
raised by the question of our foreign supply. 
If such a supply be at any time reverted 
to, we have shown in a former report, that 
no imaginable duty can raise the average 
price of wheat much above 56s. per quarter.* 
If on the contrary, as Lord Liverpool 
avers, the domestic growth exceeds the de- 
mand, it is not easy to say, how low the 
price may fall. But as such a surplus 
would soon be reduced by the transfer ot 
capital to more profitable employment, we 
can but consider the average price of foreign 
corn as the true standard, to which ult- 
mately this country must be brought, not 
only by its commercial. intercourse and I's 
occasional wants, but by the additional and 
strong fact, that a price of subsistence muc!i 
above that level would infallibly exile »° 
important a proportion of the capital and 
the industry of the country, that the ruin 
of the state would be involved in the eleva- 
tion of price. These are the reasons which 
induce us to believe, that the relief of the 
agricultural distresses must be looked for 
in the depression of rents, tithes, and ¢x- 
pences, rather than in the exaltation of tle 





* We perceive from a document delivered to Ministers by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee at Henderson's, that their prayer is changed from a uty graduated according 


to the price of grain in England to a permanent duty, fixed as high as 40s. per quart¢t- 
But even if this proposal were acquiesced in by Parliam 


" 


ent, its effects would only be * 


temporary advantage to the farmer ; for either the price of the foreign growth would ‘al’. 
or capital would be allured to agriculture by large profits, and the domestic supply would 
soon greatly exceed the demand. In short, no artificial provisions can avail. They 


can only produce ruinous fluctuations, 
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price of agricultural produce: and we cou- 
ple this expectation with the hope of some 
national measure for the employment of 
the idle, and the increase of production ; 
because it is no less obvious, that unless 
the defalcation occasioned by the fall of 
price be compensated by fresh augmenta- 
tions of the national wealth from new 
sources, the same burdens cannot be borne, 
and the engagements with the public cre- 
ditor cannot be fulfilled. Such are our 
views; and it will be seen that we treat the 
subject inits simplest forms, and reduce it, 
we hope, to plain and intelligible premises, 
unencumbered with the complications it 
derives from commixture with the question 
of the currency, and other political consi- 
derations which may affect the justice of 
present contracts between individuals ; but 
which cannot, as we conceive, interfere to 
preclude the adjustment of the national in- 
terests upon the grand basis we have ven- 
tured to lay down. 

The weather has been particularly fa- 
vourable to the farming processes now in 
progress. It seldom happens that culture 
has advanced so rapidly and so satisfactorily. 
The dry frosts have reduced even the stiffest 
soil to a fine loose tilth: beans and pease 


have gone in admirably, and barley is ge- 
nerally sowing to great advantage. Indeed, 
the benefits of early sowing are now uni- 
versally acknowledged. The cultivation of 
Talavera wheat has much increased this 
year, in the belief that barley will be an 
unprofitable crop. The knowledge of the 
drill system, too, is extending almost uni- 
versally ; and some of the most intelligent 
agriculturists have published their belief, 
that nothing could have upheld them against 
the late severe seasons of loss, but the 
adoption of this admirable system. Turnips 
have held out so well, that they may be 
purchased in many parts for less money 
than they could three months ago. The 
dry time has been favourable for sheep ; 
and lambing, in consequence, could not 
have gone on better. The wool trade for 
long fleeces has been a little brisker, since 
the last report. In the midland and north- 
ern counties, both fat and lean cattle, and 
sheep, and also fat hogs, are very plentiful, 
and prices are declined; but in Scotland, 
it appears, fat stock is in request ; but lean 
is lower, and in slack demand, The prices 
of all sorts of grain remain nearly the 
same. 
March 20, 1821. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
(London, March 21st.) 


Since our preceding report, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has brought a bill 
into the House of Commons to enable the 
Bank of England to return to payments in 
specie, at an earlier date than formerly 
fixed by the legislature. Deep and general 
interest is justly excited by this measure, 
which must necessarily have a powerful in- 
fluence on the commerce of the empire. 
The agitation of the question, and the 
measures taken to lead to a resumption of 
cash payments, have deranged the mercan- 
tile affairs of the country. There has 
been lately no measure of value; the 
consequence has been, that the greater 
proportion of articles of native production, 
and of foreign import, have declined far 
below the value at which they can be 
brought to market, and of course under 
their natural price, and what they must 
ultimately attain; and it is confidently 
expected that an established currency, 
which is to measure the value of all articles 
of traffic, will immediately be followed by 
the revival of trade, and the general pros- 
perity of the country. It may also be ob- 
served, that the effects of this important 
measure will not be confined to Great Bri- 
tain, but extend widely on the continent: 
all countries feeling the drain of specie to 
England, which makes the circulating me- 
dium scarce, and of course prevents the 


usual buying and selling. It is hoped the 
VoL. iii. re 


Bank of England note will still continue a 
legal tender in the country ; otherwise the 
bankers in the principal towns would be 
put to serious inconvenience, by the large 
sums they would necessarily have to kee 
in specie, to answer the demands which 
might be made upon them. 

The reports respecting war on the con- 
tinent have as yet had little effect on the 
commerce of the country: extensive ex- 
ports of foreign grain have taken place, and 
the prices of saltpetre have advanced: with 
these exceptions, there has been no altera- 
tion in the markets, and no improvement 
in the prices of articles which are generally 
in great demand, and rate high during a 
war. 

The committees on foreign trade, and 
on the agricultural distress of the kingdom, 
are proceeding in their labours. Whether 
the result of them will be such as to point 
out any means of relieving the distress com- 
plained of, to the extent that some persons 
anticipate, may be fairly doubted; but a 
great mass of valuable information cannot 
fail to be accumulated, which will furnish 
important data for future legislation—We 
are happy to learn that a considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the manu- 
facturing districts, as Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, &c. On the other hand, 
the unfavourable alterations in the Russian 
Tariff have had the effect of depressing the 
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prices of those articles of colonial produce, 
which are affected by them. They will be 
found under the head of St. Petersburgh. 
Negotiations, it appears, are on foot, be- 
tween the two governments, which, it is 
hoped, may lead to some arrangement less 
unfavourable to our mercantile interest. No 
alteration lias taken place in our commer- 
cial relations with other countries. The 
Spanish Tariff appears not to have given 
satisfaction to the nation ; and it is expect- 
ed that strong representations against many 
parts of it, will be made to the Cortes, 
which are now again assembled. The 
northern provinces of Spain are stated to be 
inundated, beyond all former example, 
with contraband goods. 

The state of Italy naturally causes a 
great stagnation of commerce in that coun- 
try. 

The fluctuations in the prices of colonial 
and other produce having becn, on the whole, 
inconsiderable during the month, we shall 
rather give the state of the markets during 
the last week. 

Sugar.—The demand for Muscovades 
last week was steady ; the purchases were, 
however, on a limited scale, and in several 
instances low browns went at prices a shade 
under the late currency. 

There appears some improvement in the 
demand for Muscovades this forenoon ; 
there is no alteration whatever in the prices. 

There was a good demand for refined 
goods last week, and the inquiries appear 
to increase, and the prices to improve ; 
scarcely any lumps are at market for sale, 
and the lowest quality is held at 87s. Ge- 
nerally there are few goods at market, and 
should the trade revive, of which there is 
some appearance, the advance in the prices 
would be rapid. 

The request for foreign sugars has ma- 
terially improved. 

By public sale yesterday forenoon 155 
chests 87 barrels Brazil sugar were brought 
forward ; there appeared a very limited de- 
mand, and a considerable proportion was 
taken in: the quantity seld went fully at 
the previous prices ; 

White, good colour but not strong 
53s. Gd. 

Grey, good quality and strength 
dis. Gd. a 50s. 

Yellow, 30s. Gd. and 31s. Gd. 

Brown, 26s. a 28s. 

Average prices of Raw Sugar by Ga- 
zette :— 


ais 26 ccosceses obs. 2d. 
Be BD adectecet 35s. 64d. 
BD cdavdeces 35s. 4d. 
BY stbcactes 36s. 2) d. 


Coffee.—In consequence of the languid 
demand for Coffee last week, and the ex- 
tensive arrivals, there were few public 
sales brought forward, being 273 casks 
and 726 bags} the whole went off freely, 





fully supporting the previous prices, ex. 
cept good middling Demerara, which sold 
2s. a 3s. lower; Jamaica being scarce and 
much wanted, sold 120s. and 120s. 6d. for 
good ordinary, middling with colour sold 
so high as 138s; good St. Domingo went 
at 119; middling Brazil 125s, fine ordi. 
nary 123s; good middling Demerara, 
which had previously realised 143s. and 
144s, sold at 139s. and 140s. 

There were no public sales of Coffee 
this forenoon : the demand by private con- 
tract appears rather to revive. 

Cotton.—The favourable accounts from 
Liverpool (extensive sales at higher prices), 
appear to have made an impression on the 
market here; purchases cannot be made on 
so low terms as during the last week. The 
sales consist of—duty paid, 476 Pernams 
12$d. a 13d. fair to very good ; 13 ordinary 
stained Demerara at 7d; 30 good Smyrna 
94d: and in bond, 350 Pernambuco 11 jd. 
a \2d. fair to good fair; 594 Bengals 5}. 
very ordinary to 53d. and Gd. for good; 
216 Surat 5!d. very common, 534d. fair com- 
mon, to 63d. for good fair; and 50 good 
fair Bowed 9d. a 94d. 

By public sale this forenoon, 158 bags 
Pernambuco Cotton, middling to good fair, 
in bond, were all taken in at 113d. and 
12c. 

The arrivals of Cotton in the first two 
months of this year amounted to 64,300 
bags, being 24,300 bags below the import 
in the same period last year, owing to the 
adverse winds in February. 

Tca.—The Tea sale closed on Thursday 
last; it has gone off freely, and generally 
at higher prices than the last sale. 

Sultpetre.—There has been some brisk- 
ness in the demand for Saltpetre on account 
of the appearance of war on the continent: 
parcels of the late sale have been disposed 
of currently at a premium of Is. @ 2s, and 
in some instances 3s. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The ac- 
counts respecting the high duty imposed in 
Russia on Rums had an_ unfavourable 
effect upon the market, which was previ- 
ously heavy, and nearly at nominal 
quotations : the few purchases made in tlie 
last week are at prices fully Id. per gallon 
lower. 

By public sale 14th inst. 140 puncheons 
Jamaica Rum :— 

lla@130O. P..... 2s. 4d. a 2s. 5d. 

16a 18... .cc000- 28. Gd. a 2s. Fd. 

18 a 21 .....2.000 25 Ide a Qs. 10d. 

27 BZD wcccccsees 3s. 1d. 


The Rum market continues without alter- 
ation; scarcely any business has been 
effected.__Brandies are held with more 
firmness ; but no improvement in the prices 
can be stated._Geneva is without varia- 
tion. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The prices 
of Tallow have been exceedingly depress“ 
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for a length of time, and as the market ap- 
peared gradually to give way each succeed. 
ine week, several holders seemed deter- 
sned to force sales; a large parcel of old 
vellow candle tallow was in consequence 
forced off on Thursday so low as 44s. 6d. 
—The report of war on the continent does 
not improve the demand for Hemp.—F lax 
is without any alteration. 

Oils—There has been a considerable 
demand for Whale Oil for export ; the mar- 
ket is, however, so abundantly supplied, that 
no improvement has taken place in the 
prices a cargo of Cape Oil is arrived : the 
late supply of Southern has occasioned a 
small depression. —Linseed Oil is a shade 
lower: in the other descriptions there is no 
alteration. 

Corn. 





\Wheat & Wheat) Wheat & Wheat 


Year end-'Flour imported|Flour exported 
 thinto Great Bri-!from Great Bri- 


hii 








Jan. tain from Fo-|tain to Foreign 
reign ¢ ‘ountries. ( ‘ountries. 
| 
(Juarters. Quarters. 
1815.00. 623,956 109,155 
1816.... 192,449 227,500 
1817 00 209,655 109,165 
Is18....1 1,029,038 235,591 
819..66) 1,582,878 50,392 
1820... 469,658 49,563 
1821... 587,195 88,523 





An account of all Grain,’ Wheat, Meal, 
and Flour, warehoused under the act 
50 Geo. IIT. c. 26, and remaining in the 
warehouses of Great Britain on the 5th 
January, 1821; distinguishing the several 
sorts of grain ;— 


Corn and Grain. Quarters. Bush. 
DOTY. ccccccccsccne Skghas © 
Beans ..... escsecoe See 3S 


Indian Corn........ , 2,749 0 
Oats ccccccccccecce kaon & 
FUR » .ccocedesess EE 2 
BWP. ccccpcqodseces. SEE E 
Wheat.cccccsccccecdahgen O 





Total ........ 834,391 7 





Wheat Meal, and 
Flour, cwt. .... 178,751 
Account of the total number of Quarters 
of Foreign Oats, admitted into home-con- 
sumption in Great Britain, from the 15th 
August to the 16th November, 1820:— 
26,873 quarters, 2 bushels. 





ForE1iGN CoMMERCE. 
Hamburgh, 10 March.—The demand 
having been pretty brisk, the prices have 
heen more steady.—Sugar. Though 
little has been doing this week in Ham- 
burgh refined sugars, the prices are fully 
“upported. Considerable purchases of raw 


soods, of almost all descriptions, have been 
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made in consequence of orders from Berlin ; 
but the temporary animation caused by 
them has abated within a few days, and 
the rise in the price of some kinds will 
probably not be supported as the opening 
of the navigation approaches. Lumps in 
loaves, our stock being much reduced, met 
a ready sale at the late prices; strong 
middling at I1}d. to 114d.; but there was 
no ingwry for crushed lumps.—Corn. 
Giood old wheat seems to be more asked 
for, and some purchases have been made 
for exportation. The sale of Rye is limited 
to small parcels for home consumption ; 
but good old corn maintains its price.— 
Fine Barley is sought after, from 1 to 2 
nix dollars higher.—Fine Oats would also 
mect a ready sale, but our stock is small. 
Rapeseed has again risen, and is rated at 
180 to 212 rix dollars, according to 
quality. 

Archangel, 16 Feb.—Our market has 
become more animated within this last 
week. Tallow has been sold at 126 r. but 
the holders will not now sell at that price, 
some asking 127 to 128 r. and some 
130 r. for 10 pood. The last price paid 
for candles was 16 r. per pood. For mats, 
first and second sort, 250 r. per 1000. Oats 
6 r. per chetwert ; for which 64 to 7 r. are 
now asked. The prices asked are—for Rye 
Ih} toll r.; for Hemp 70 to 80 r.; for 
I'lax, second sort, 100 r.; for Potashes 
75.3; but these prices are all consider- 
ably higher than are offered. G4 r. are 
asked for Tar, but it might be had at 6 r. 
There appears to be some demand for 
Wheat ; and 1443, nay 15 r. per chetwert, 
are stated to have been offered to-day. 

Riga, 23 Feb.—Flar. We have had 
pretty large supplies this week, which af- 
fected the prices, especially of Druiania 
and Thiesenhausen Rackitzer. The prices 
now asked are—for Marienburg Crown 48 
r., ditto cut, 39r.3; Thies. and Druiania 
Rackitzer 424 to 404 r; cut bad stub 37 to 
374 r. Tow 14$ to 15 r.—Hemp. Small 
parcels of that on the spot have been sold 
at the following prices :—Ukraine clean 104 
r., ditto outshot 84 r.; Polish ditto 90 r. 
Ukraine Pass. 74 r.; Polish 80 r. There 
are few purchasers on contract ; and paying 
all the money down purchases might be 
made as follows :—Ukr. clean 105 r., ditto 
outshot 79 r.; Pol. ditto 87 r.; Ukr. Pass. 
69r.; Pol. ditto75 r. For Hemp-oil for 
delivery 98r. all paid down are asked. 
Seeds are less in demand than they have 
been.— Tullow. 160. are asked for yel- 
low crown now on the spot. Purchases for 
future delivery may be made at 150 r. all 
paid down. 

With the exception of salt, all our im- 
port articles are without demand, so that 
even those articles, the import duty on 
which is increased, now find no purchasers 
at the late prices. 
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St. Petersburgh, Fcb. 17.—The following are the alterations in the tariff: — 





Complete list of Import Articles ; the consumption or inland 
duty on which has been increased. 


Import Duty. 





Cotton goods per. lb. all kinds of hence, without gold and on as 
a. Per cales, callicoes, Kc. ...cccccsccccccscscccccccccccece 
The same, coloured.....-.... §nd8 00: 66060eesneses >ecces 
The same printed, and the like, as denominated i in the tariff 
OF DGB. oc ccccccdccee concccccccccccccces coecceeces 
Half clear, plain, with white and “coloured patterns, worked 
half muslins, muslinet, &c............e0. 66000 seedece 
The same embroidered, with white patterns ....... 
Cottons, clear. 
Clear and half clear goods, coloured and ‘worked, or eubeci- 
dered, with coloured patterns ; also those called ginghams 
The same, printed 
N. B. All cotton goods, with gold and silver, and dresses 
realy made, pay four times the duty of the stuff of 
which they are made. 
Ladies’ dresses, per Ib. (inypieces) cut, embroidered, &c....... 
Coffee per pood, ¢ 36 lb.) *" 
Liquors per anchor. Arrack, rum, &c. below and up to 10 Te 
From 10 to 15 deg 
15 Geog, ONG GHOVE. 00.00 cccccscvccosccccccess ee 
The importaion by sea is allowed only at St. Peters- 
burgh and Riga; but by land every where. 
Rum from beet-root and potatoes......... o ceccccccecs 
N. LB. The strength calculated as above. 
Mead, cyder, and cherry SM itis man alens ine batons 
Vinegar of all kinds, except such as are mentioned in 
the list of apothecaries’ goods, per hogshead .......- 
Wines, except those below named 
Austrian and Hungarian : 
Moldavian, Wallachian, and Greck.........- 
Cyprian .. oe ee cere coccesce 
The same wines in ‘bottles, reckoning 13} bottles to the 
eimer, per bottle 
deer, porter, and cyder, per hogshead 
itto in bottles, the measure reckoned as wine, per bottle | 
All kinds of ordinary brandies, distilled from corn, or po- 
tatoes, and gin, the strength calculated like rum, per 
anchor 
Liqueurs, as infusions of berries, fruits, and herbs; the measure 
calculated as wine, per bottle 
Ditto, Dantzick, per bottle 
Silk goods per Ib. woven, coloured, uncoloured, with and with- 
out flowers, and as described at length in the tariff 
of 1820.. PT ee TT ee 
Diito, printed . . 
Handkerchiefs and shawls, woven, silk, and half silk 
Half silk goods, mixed with wool, cotton, or thread, 
without distinction of the name and quality 
The same, printed 
_ of all kinds, however named, woven with gold and silver... 
Sugar per pood. Raw, brown, yellow, or white, not boiled in 
Europe, by sea 
The same, by land 
Refined, powder loaves, lumps, candy, in loaves, pieces, 
and crushed ; by sea 
The same, by land 
Treacle (of sugar). ......cccecess 
Treacle (of beetroct) 
Treacle (of potatoes) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mr. Mill, Author of the History of Bri- 
tish India, is about to publish, Elements 
of the Science of Political Economy. The 
object of the Author, in this Work, is to 
present such a view of the Evidence of the 
mutual connection and dependence of the 
great Doctrines of Political Economy, as 
may both give a practical command over 
the principles of the Science to those who 
are to a certain degree already acquainted 
with it, and also facilitate the progress of 
those who are as yet only entering upon 
this branch of knowledge. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham’s 
Translation of the First Four Books of 
Horace will very speedily appear. 

The Rev. Thos. Brooke Clarke, LLD. 
&c. &c. has in the press a work entitled 
The Church and State in Danger; or 
Causes and Effects of the Decline of Re- 
ligion, in a Letter to Lord Liverpool. 
Also, Plain and Summary Evidences of 
the Divinity of Christ, and the Doctrine of 
the Atonement. 

A new Edition of Evans’s Sketch of 
All Religions, being the Fourteenth, will 
very shortly be published, it will contain 
some additional matter relative to the Sauds, 
a Religious Sect in India, analogous to 
that of the Quakers. 

A Translation from the German of Dr. 
Golis’ Practical Treatise on the Hydroce- 
phalus Acutus, is preparing for publication, 
by Dr. Good. 

The admirers of Literary and Anti- 
quarian Curiosities will be gratified in the 
course of the present month, by the ap- 
pearance of the Rev. T. F. Dibdin’s Tour 
in France and Germany. 

Mr. Adam, near Aberdeen, is about to 
publish a Translation from the Greek of 
Muszus’ Hero and Leander, accompanied 
by some Original Poems. 

Professor Lee is preparing for the Press 
the late Mr. Martyn’s Controversy with 
the Learned of Persia, on the Sophisms of 
Mohammedanism ; which will be publish- 
ed both in Persian and English. 

Quintus Smyrnzus’ Supplement to the 
lliad, in Fourteen Books, has been Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Mr. A. Dyce, 
and will shortly be published, illustrated 
with Remarks and Annotations by the 
Translator. 

A new Journal entitled The Magazine 
of the Fine Arts; or, Monthly Review of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, is 
about to be commenced ; it is intended to 
supply more fully and connectedly than 
has ever before been done, a numerous 
class of readers, with the most ample in- 
telligence and information respecting the 
Fine Arts, whether in the British Empire 
or on the Continent. 

An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 
by Dr. John Davy, composed from mate- 





rials collected by him, during a residence 
in that Island, may be expected to appear 
very speedily. 

Another Novel, under the title of The 
Buccaneer, is announced, from the fruitful 
pen of the Author of Waverley. 

A Tale of the Olden Time, by a Ilare 
row Boy. 

An Analogical Enquiry into the proba- 
ble results of the Influence of Factitious 
Eruptions in Hydrophobia, Tetanus, Non- 
Exanthematous, and other Diseases inci- 
dental to the Human Body, illustrated by 
cases. 

Dr. Clark Abel is preparing a Transla- 
tion from the German of Blumenbach’s 
Elements of Natural History, comprehend. 
ing considerable additions. 

A History of the Town of Shrewsbury, 
which possesses very peculiar claims to the 
notice of the Antiquary and the Historian, 
is preparing for publication, by the Rev. 
Hugh Owen, and the Rev. J. Blakeway. 

An improved Edition of the Universal 
Cambist will shortly be published. Among 
other Additions, it will contain the results 
of a plan for determining the relative con- 
tents of the Weights and Measures of all 
Trading Nations. 

Observations on some of the General 
Principles, and on the Particular Nature 
and Treatment, of the different Species of 
Inflammation; by J. H. James, Surgeon 
to the Devon and Exeter Hospitals, &c. 

An Essay on Resuscitation, with a re- 
presentation and description of an im- 
proved apparatus. By T. J. Armiger, 
Surgeon. 

Thomas Hare, FLS. &c. intends to 
publish a View of the Structure, Func- 
tions, and Disorders of the Stomach, and 
Alimentary Organs of the Human Body, 
with Physiological Observations and Re- 
marks upon the Qualities and Effects of 
Food, and fermented Liquors. 

Dr. Forbes, of Penzance, is preparing 
for publication, a Translation of M. La- 
ennec’s late work on the Pathology and 
Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest. 

Mr. James Moss Churchill, has in the 
Press, a Treatise on Acupunctuation, being 
a description of a Surgical Operation, ori- 
ginally peculiar to the ee and Chi- 
nese, and now introduced into European 
practice ; with cases illustrating the suc- 
cess of the operation, and directions for its 

rformance. 

Mr. Southey will publish, in the course of 
April, the Expedition of Argua, and the 
crimes of Lope de Aguirre. ; 

Mr. Partington, of the London Institu- 
tion, has announced the completion of his 
long expected work on Steam Engines. 
This Treatise will comprise a full and mi- 
nute description of that stupendous ma- 
chine in all its various modifications ; and 
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a copious Appendix, annexed to the work, 
is intended te contain a complete analysis 
of the patents connected with this branch 
of mechanic arts to the present time. 

A new Work on Steam Engines and 
Steam Boats, by Mr. John Farey, jun. il- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings, by 
Lowry, is in a state of forwardness. 

Letters from Spain, containing some ac- 
count of the present and past condition of 
the Peninsula; Details relative to the late 
Revolution ; Observations on Public Cha- 
racters, Literature, Manners, &c. ; by Ed- 
ward Blacquicre, Esq. 

Ismael, or the Arab, an Oriental Ro- 
mance; Sketches of Scenery, Foreign and 
Domestic, with other Poems: By the Au- 
thor of the Novel of Lochiel, or the Field 
of Culloden. 

The First Number of ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF SHAKSPEARE, engraved by the most 
eminent historical engravers, from pictures 
painted expressly for the work, by Robert 
Smirke, Esq. RA. will be published early 


Works lately published. 


CApril, 


in this month. The name of this artist 
may fully justify the most sanguine expec. 
tations, as the varied scenes of passion and 
humour in the plays of Shakspeare will 
afford an ample scope for the extraordinary 
skill and beauty of his pencil. 

Mr. W. D. Robinson will shortly pub. 
lish Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, 
with a Narrative of the Campaign of Ge- 
neral Mina, Anecdotes of his Life. and 
Observations on the Practicability of con. 
necting the Pacific with the Atlantie Ocean 
by means of navigable Canals. 

Dr. Prichard, Physician to the Bristol 
Infirmary, has in the Press, A Treatise on 
Diseases of the Nervous System, Vol. |. 
comprising Convulsive and Maniacal A ffvc- 
tions. The design of this work is to illus. 
trate by numerous Cases of Epilepsy, Ma- 
nia Chorea, and the different Forms of Px- 
ralysis, the connection between Affections 
of this Class, and a variety of disorders of 
the Natural Functions. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Antiquities, Architecture, and Fine Arts. 
Historic Notices in reference to Fother- 
ingay ; illustrated by Engravings. By the 
Rev. H. R. Bonney, MA. Author of the 
Life of Bishop Taylor, 8vo. 7s. Gd. large 
paper, 15s. 
Biography. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich. By Sarah Wilks, his daugh- 
ter. With an Appendix, containing Ser- 
mons, Letters, and various interesting Do- 
cuments. Portrait by Fry, 12mo. 7s. 

Life of the Duke de Berry. By M. le 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Select Female Biography ; comprising 
Memoirs of eminent British Ladies, de- 
rived from original and other authentic 
sources, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, DD. ; Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London 
Polyglot Bible. With Notices of his co- 
adjutors in that illustrious work, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. J. Todd, MA. FSA. 2 vols. 
8vo. with portrait, 1/. 1s. 

The Lafe of William Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with an Appendix, 
containing the diary of the learned Henry 
Wharton. Also the remaining works, now 
scarce, of Archbishop Sancroft. By the 
Rev. George D’Oyly, DD. FRS. 2 vals. 
Svo. with portrait, 12. 4s. 


Drama, Novels, &¢. 
Conscience, or the Bridal Night, a Tra- 
gely, in Five Acts. By James Haynes, 
usq. 8vo. 4s. 
St. Aubin ; or, The Infidel, a Novel, 2 
vols. I 4s. 


i _ Favourite of Nature, 3 vols. 12mo. 
. s. 


. 


Montalto, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, as 
it was originally written. 

The Life and Death of Richard the 
Third, as now performing at Covent Gar- 
den, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

The Eve of St. Hypolito, 3s. 

Bleddyn, a Welch National Tale. By 
W. S. Wickenden, 12mo. 7s. 

Helen de Tournon, 2 vy. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 


Education. 

I] Bagatello, intended to facilitate the 
study of Italian to Young Beginne:s. By 
E. Reale, 12mo. 3s. 

Exercises in French Conversation, 12m). 
3s. Gd. bound. 

Key to ditto, Is. 6d. 


History. A 
General History of the Royal Family o! 
Great Britain. By Andrew Halliday, MD. 
4to. 2/. 10s. 
Historical and Biographical Pictures. 
By John Galt, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, cou!- 
prising the Period from the 27th of June 
to the 7th of Sept. 1820. New Series, 
Vol. II. 1. Ils. Gd. 
Narrative of the Campaigns of the Bn- 
tish Army at Washington and New Or- 
leans, in 1814-15. By an officer, Svo- 
12s. 
Law. : 
Lloyd’s (R.) New Table of Costs n Par- 
liament, Chancery, and the Exchequer, 
&vo. 14s. 


Medicine, Surgery, and Physiology: 

Practical Observations on those Disor- 
ders of the Liver, and other Organs of Di- 
gestion, which produce the several Foros 
and Varieties of the Billious Cémplait 
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New and enlarged Edition. By Joseph 
Ayre, MD. 8s. 6d. bds. 

‘Observations on Syphilis. By John 
Bacot, 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of 
India. By James Boyle, 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of the 
Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath in various Dis- 
eases, with cases. By Walter Dunlop, 
Surgeon, 8vo. 2s. 


Miscellancous. 

A Defence of the Foreign and British 
School Society against the Remarks in 
No. LXVII of the Edinburgh Review, 
vo. Is. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 
}@21, 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
By W. Whewell, AM. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Vol. I. containing Statics, and part 
ef Dynamics, 8vo. 15s. 

The Young Navigator’s Guide to the 
Sidereal and Planetary parts of Nautical 
Astronomy; being the Theory and Prac- 
tice of finding the Latitude, the Longitude, 
and the Variation of the Compass by the 
fixed Stars and Planets; to which is pre- 
fixed, the Description and Use of the New 
Celestial Planisphere. By Thomas Keri- 
gan, Purser, RN. Royal 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Hints to teach Children the First Prin- 
ciples of Music, 12mo. 3s. 

The Domestic Brewer, and Family Wine. 
maker. By B. Parke, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Booth’s Tradesman, Merchant, and Ac- 
countant’s Assistant, Svo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By 
Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart, KSC. 
CB. FSR, &c. &c. with plates. 8vo. 15s. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial 
Mechanics of Laplace, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Natural History. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. By 
P. J. Selby, Esq. Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society at Edin- 
burgh, First Series, Land Birds. No. I. 
Elephant folio, 12. 11s. Gd. coloured, 5/. 5s. 
_ Elementary Illustrations of the Celes- 
a ne of Laplace, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

ards, 


Poetry. 

Poems. By P. M. James, foolscap 
Svo. 7s. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, and 
Abradates and Panthea. Poems by Edwin 
Atherstone, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. 
By Mrs. Joannie Baillie, 8vo. 14s. 

_A Vision of Judgment. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate, 4to. 

Fleurs, a Poem, in Four Books, 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

The Lost Valentines Found, with other 
Tie in Rhyme, foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

_ Scripture Melodies, by a Clergyman, 
Joolscap 8vo. 5g. , 


Politics and Political Economy. 

The Spirit of the Speeches delivered in 
and out of Parliament, in favour of the 
Queen, since her last arrival in this coun- 
try, 2s. 

Remarks on Mr. Godwin’s Inquiry con- 
cerning Population, 5s. 

Statement of the Question of Parliamen. 
tary Reform, with a Reply to the Objec- 
vo of the Edinburgh Review, No. 

Thoughts on the Resumption of the 
Cash Payments by the Bank, and on the 
Corn Bill as connected with that Measure. 
By A. H. Chambers, Banker, 2s. 

Comments on same recent Political Dis. 
cussions, with an Exposure of the Fallacy 
of the Sinking Fund. By A. H. Chambers, 
2s. 6d. 

The Source and Remedy of the National 
Difficulties, deduced from Principles of 
Political Economy, in a Letter to Lord 
John Russell, 2s. 

Observations on the Restrictive and Pro- 
hibitory Commercial System, especially 
with a reference to the Decree of the Spa- 
nish Cortes of July 1820. From the MSS. 
of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By John Bow. 
ring, 2s. 

Letters to Mr. Malthus on several sub- 
jects of Political Economy, and particular- 
ly on the Cause of the General Stagnation 
of Commerce; to which is added, a Cate- 
chism .of Political Economy, or Familiar 
Conversations on the manner in which 
wealth is produced, distributed, and con- 
sumed in Society. Translated from the 
French of J. B. Say. By John Richter, 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

An Appeal to the Legislature and the 
Public on the Tendency of Mr. Brough- 
ham’s Bill for the Education of the Poor. 
By J. B. Brown, Esq. of the Inner Tem. 
ple, 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Theology. 

Christian Revelation, contrasted with 
Pagan Superstition, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Two Discourses on the Unity of the 
Church. By Thamas M‘Crie, DD. 12mo. 
3s 


Grace and Truth, or the Glory and 
Fulness of the Redeemer displayed. By 
the Rev. Wm. M‘Ewen, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty Discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge in 1820, at the 
Lecture, founded by the Rev. J. Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. Benson, MA. Svo. 12s. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By the Rev. 
Andrew Thomsen, AM. 18mo. 5s. 

An Enquiry into the Doctrines of Ne- 
cessity and Predestination. By Edward 
Copplestone, DD. &c. &e. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Voyages, Travels, and Topography. 

Letters from the Havannah during the 
year 1820, crown 8vo. bs. Gd. 

A Narrative of the Chinese Embassy to 
the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars on the 
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banks of the Volga, in 1712-13-14-15. 
Translated from the Chinese, with other 
Miscellaneous Translations from the same; 
by Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
LLD. FRS. 8vo. with Map, 18s. 

Travels in Northern Africa, from Tri- 
poli to Mourzouk, the Capital of Fezzan, 
and tothe Southern extremity of that King- 
dom in 1818-19, and 20, with Geographical 
Notices of the Soudan, and of the course 
of the Niger, &c. &c. By George Francis 
Lyon, Lieut. RN. and Companion of the 
late Mr. Ritchie. With chart and colour- 
ed plates of costumes, 4to. 3/. 3s. 


Foreign Books Imported. 


Voyage Pittoresque autour du Monde, 
offrant des Portraits de Sauvages d’Amé- 
rique, d’Asie, d’Afrique, et des Iles du 
grand Océan ; ustensiles, maisons, paysages 
et des vues maritimes, &c. &c. Tous 
dessinés par Louis Choris, peintre. Li- 
thographiés par lui-meme et autres ar- 
tistes. Livraisons I. II. III. et. IV. petit 
in-folio, chaque livraison contenant 5 plan- 
ches : par livraison, 10s. Gd. Avec les plan- 
ches coloriées, 12s. 

Abel Remusat, Histoire de la Ville de 
Khotan, tirée des Annales de la Chine et 
traduite du Chinois ; suivie de Recherches 
sur la substance minérale appelée par les 
Chinois ** Pierre de IU,” et sur le Jaspe 
des Anciens, 8vo. 6s. 

Londres en 1820, ou Recueil des Let- 
tres sur la Politique, la Littérature et les 
Mecurs, dans le cours de l'année 1820: par 
Tauteur d’Une Année a Londres, 8vo. 9s. 

Billecocqg, De la Religion Chretienne, 
relativement a l’Etat, et aux individus, 8vo. 
Gs. 
Vincent, Observations sur la Voie d’au- 
torité appliquée a la Religion ; en Réponse 
au Second Volume de I’Essai sur I’ Indiffé- 
rence en matiére de Religion, par l’Abbé 
de la Mennais, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Pougens, Dictionnaire de Médecine pra- 
tique et de Chirurgie, mis 4 la portée des 
Gens du Monde, autant que l’Art de 
Guérir en est susceptible, etc. 4 vols. 
8vo. 2/. 


Foreign Books Imported—New Patents. 


CApril, 


Magendie, Journal de Physiologie exn¢ 
rimentale, 1* Numéro x fa a 
pour 3 autres, qui seront publiés réguliare. 
ment chaque trimestre, 8vo. 18s. 

Petite Biographie Dramatique, Silhoy. 
ette des auteurs, actrices, chanteurs, can. 
tatrices, directeurs, &c. Par Guillaume Le 
Flaneur, 12mo. 4s. Gd. 

Budget Politique, Littéraire, Moral et 
Financier de la France pour l'année coy. 
rante, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lobé, Guide aux Droits civils et Com. 
merciaux des Etrangers en Espagne, 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

Hirzel, Astronomie de l’Amateur, 8yo. 
fig. 10s. 6d. 

Viennet, Epitres et Poésies, suivies du 
Poéme de Parga, 8vo. 6s. 

Guizot, Des Conspirations et de la Jus. 
tice ee 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Biographie nouvelle des Contemporains, 
soit en France, soit dans les pays Etrangers, 
&c. &c. Par MM. Arnault, Jay, Jouy, 
Norvins, &e. vol. 1. (A.) Svo. avec por- 
traits, 14s. 

Considerations politiques sur ]’Etat ac- 

tuel de l’Allemagne ; Traduction de l’Ouv- 
rage Allemand, intitulé Manuscrit aus 
Deutschland, 8vo. Gs. 
' Gault de Saint Germain, Abrégé élé. 
mentaire de I’ Histoire de France depuis les 
Tems héroiques jusqu’a nous, 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Les Jeunes Voyageurs, ou Lettres sur 
la France, en Prose et en Vers, ornées de 
88 Gravures, 6 vols. royal 18mo. 88 plates, 
2i. 5s. 

Chateauneuf, Histoire des grands Capi- 
taines de la France, pendant la Guerre de 
la Liberté (de 1792 a 1802), 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

Begin, Princi énéraux de Physio- 
sy a Shorey Bers ser d’apres la 

ine de Broussais, 8vo. 9s. 

Nouvelle Bibliothéque Germanique Me- 
dico-Chirurgicale, ou Extrait des meil- 
leurs Ouvrages publiés en Allemagne. 
Par MM. Brewer et Huet, médecins, ¢t 
Souscription pour 5 autres, qui seront 
publiés de mois en mois, 8vo. 15s. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


James Ferguson Cole, of Hans-place, 
St. Luke, Chelsea, for certain improve. 
ments in chronometers.—Jan. 27, 1821. 

John Roger Arnold, of Chigwell, Essex, 
for a new or improved expansion balance 
for chronometers.—Jan. 27. 

Alphonso Doxat, of Bishopsgate-street, 
for a new combination of mechanical 

wers, whereby the weight and muscular 
orce of men may be employed to actuate 
machinery for raising water, or other pur- 
poses, in a more advantageous manner 


than has been hitherto practised, communi- 
cated to him by a foreigner residing abroad. 
—Jan. 27. 

Phillips London, the younger, of Can- 
non-street, practical chemist, for a certain 
improvement in the application of heat 
coppers and other utensils.—Feb. 3. 
illiam Aldersey, of Homerton, for a0 
improvement on steam engines, and other 
machinery where the crank is used.— 
Feb. 3. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, &c. 


The Archdeacon of Exeter has sponte the 
Rev. James Duke Coleridge, LLB. his official and 

rincipal surrogate, in the archdeaconry of 
sxeter.—The Rev. J. Townsend, to the living of 
Taunton St. James, (vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Luxton,) by Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. 
—The Rev. Chas. Ashfield, to the rectory of Dod- 
dington by Bridgewater, on the presentation of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, void by the death of 
the Rev. John Sealy. 

OXFORD.—The Hon. Philip Henry Abbot, 
second son of Lord Colchester, and student of 
Christ Church, elected scholar on the Vinerian 
foundation, vacated by the death of Mr. Lar- 
kins, of University College. —The Rev. John 
Delafield, of Oriel College, admitted Master of 
Arts.—G. H. W. WHeneage, student of Christ 
Church, admitted Bachelor of Arts. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 9.—Three new Craven 
scholarships, of 501. per. ann. having been lately 
institated, pursuant to a decree of the High Court 
of Chancery, from the estates bequeathed by Lord 


Craven, for the reward ot classical learning in the 
University, subject to the same regulations as the 
two former Craven scholarships ; these prizes 
have been contested in an examination by 25 cane 
didates; and were adjudged to George Long, Thos. 
Babington Macauley, and Henry Maken, all 
students of Trinity College: their names are 
mentioned in alphabetical order, it being the opi- 
nion of the examiners that their merits were 
equal. It was also declared tuat the merits of 

r. W. H. Marriott, of the same college, were 
hardly inferior to those of the successful candidates. 
—Stephen Luke, Esq. of Jesus College, admitted 
Doctor in Physic. 

Bachelors in Divinity.—The Rev. T. Beevor, 
and the Rev. G. C. Gorham, Fellows of Queen's 
College.—Wm. Brougham, Esq. BA. of Jesus 
College, elected Fellows of that Society. 

Members’ Prizes.—The subjects for the present 
year are, for the Senior Bachelors, ** De Origine 
et Progressu Idolatriw, Dialogus.”— For the 
Middle Bachelors, “ Oratio in Laudem Musice.” 








BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


Where the Town or City in which the Bankrupt resides is not expressed, it will be always in London or the 
Neighbourhood. So also of the Residences of the Attorneys, whose names are placed after a [. 


T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country. 


Gazette, Feb. 17. to March 20. 


Feb. 17.—Barker, E. Exeter, druggist. [Brutton, 
55, Old Broad-street. C. 

Card, T. R. W. Borough-market, tripe-dresser. 
(Sheppard, Dean-street, Southwark. T. 

Edwards, M. Rochester, linen-draper. [Rippon, 
Great Surry-street, Blackfriar’s-road. ‘T. 

Fisher, J. York, raff-merchant. (Egerton, 3, 
Gray’s-inn-square, C., 

Leeds, T. Chester, cotton-spinner. [Makioson, 
Middle Temple. C. 

Leigh, P. Stockport, cotton-spinner. [Milne, 
Temple. C. 

Loone, J. Coventry, builder. [Woodward, Token- 
house-yard. C, 

Newmarch, Chas. Cheltenham, stone-merchant. 
(King, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. T 

Parsons, J. Long-acre, coach-lace-manufacturer. 
(Carter, 7,Staple-inn, Holborn. T. 

Priddy, J. Oxford-street, wine-merchant. [Daw- 
son, Saville-place, New Burlington-street. T. 
Pryme, A. de la, G. Hilton, and R, Hilton, Chor- 
ley, Lancaster, cotton-spinners. (Hurd, Tem- 


ple. C, 

Russell, T, Brighthelmstone, builder. (Gwynne, 
Lewes. C. 

Sidwell, R. Bath, shoe-maker. [Easton, 4, Lam- 
beth-road, Southwark. C. 

Timbrell, And. Old South-sea-house, merchant. 
_ (Lowe, Southampton-build. Chancery-lane. T. 

Vipond, T. E. Newcastle-upon-Tyue, grocer. [Mor- 
ton, 7, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Watts, T. Combe Martin, Devon, dealer. [Bunn, 
18, Brook-street, Holborn. T. 

Wilburn, W. F. North Shields, hardwareman. 
[Swain, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. C. 

Wise, J. Weilagpersaem, Northampton, saddler. 
(Thompson, Stamford. C. 


Feb. 20.—Bartram, J. Canterbury, linen-draper. 
(Jones, Sise-lane. T. 

——. T. Poole, builder. [Alexander, New- 
nn. . 

Browne, J. Leeds, woollen-cloth merchant. [Wil- 
son, 16, Greville-street, Hatton-garden. C. 

Cattermole, J. Framlingham, Suffolk, merchant. 
. Neary! 3, Gray’s-inn-square. C. 

Clark, G. lackburn, Lancaster, grocer. [Blake- 
Clock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. 

Coward, J. J. Exeter, spirit-merchant. [Darke, 
Red-lion-square. C. 

Dineley, F. Pershore, Worcester, money-scriven- 
er. (Williams, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Endicott, J. E. Exeter, builder. (Darke, 30, Red- 

Bete Cc. (Slade, Joh 
wing, J. Liverpool, merchant. e, John- 
street, Bedford-row. C. 


Hebdin, W. Leeds, woollen-cloth merchant. [Wil- 
son, 16, Greville-street, Hatton-garden. C, 

Hodges, W. Newington-causeway, straw-hat-ma- 
nufacturer, (Jones, Mincing-lane. T. 

Ivens, M. Upper Shuckburgh, Warwick, grazier. 
(Fuller, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street. C. 
Ivens, R. Byfield, Northampton, tanner, (Fuller, 

Cariton-chambers, Regent-street. C, 
Ivens, W. Flecknoe, Warwick, grazier. [Fuller, 
Cariton-chambers, Regent-street. C. 
Pullinger, J. Itchingswell, Southampton, tanner. 
fAllen, Clifford’s-inn. C. 
Robertson, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, silversmith. 
(Meggison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. ©. 
Wood, RK. Kendal, bookseller. (Carpenter, 3, 
Furnival’s-ian, Holborn. T. 


Feb. 24.—Arnall, G. Leamington, wine-merchant. 
‘tery New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. CC. 
Ashford, J. and E. L. Ireland, Birmingham, deal- 

ers. [Egerton, & Gray’s-inn-sq. C. 

Astley, M. Goswell-street, china and Staffordshire 
warehouseman. (Barton, Bow-church-yard, 
Cheapside. T. 

Bainbridge, W. Evenwood, Durham, horse-dealer. 
(Dixon, Gray’s-inn-square. C, 

Birks, S. W. Thorne, York, mercer. [Battye, 
Chancery-lane. C, 

Candy, R. Wesen-town, Somerset, farmer. [Per- 
kins, 2, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

Clively, E. Woolwich, draper. [Corry, Basinge 
hall-street. T. 

Downes, S. Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, 
haberdasher. (James, Bucklersbury. T. 

Farrell, J. Prospect-place, Newington-causeway, 
merchant. [Knight, Basinghall-street. T. 

Fox, E. L. jan. Idol-lane, Tower-street, broker. 
(Dennett, King’s-arms-yard, Coleman-st. T. 

Gurney, R. Stattord-street, Bond-sireet, piciure- 
dealer. (Fowell, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-st. T. 

Hobbs, H. Chichester, Sussex, farmer. (Sowton, 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. C. 

James, W. jun. Abergavenny, cabinet-maker. 
(Platt, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. C, 

Lawton, J Delph, York, innkeeper. (Hard, Tem- 


le. C, 
vn W. and J. F. Lea, Paternoster-row, ribbon 
manufacturers. (Watson, 32, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. T. 
Mace, S. Norwich, grocer. (Eyer, Gray’s-inn- 
square. T, 

Newman, J. M. Bromsgrove, Worcester, dealer 
in wool. [Fladgate, Essex-street, Strand. ©. 
Palmer, T. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, silk-manufac- 
turer. [James, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 
pitt, D. Fenchurch-street, hosier. (Noy, Great 

Tower-street. T. 
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466 Bankrupts. April, 


Troughton, J., C. A. Neweomb, and J. 
Coventry, bankers. (Pearman, on gg ; 


Powell, T. Bath, cloth-factor. [Smith, 31, Ba- 
singhall-street. C. 


Rose, J. Bath, grocer. (Hurd, King’s-bench- 
walk. C. 

Sarvis, A. Sleane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer. 
(Rovers, Manchester-build. Westminster. T. 
Sherifie, J. Faruham, Surry, crecer. [Stevens, 

Little St, Thomas Apostle. ‘T. 

Smith, T. Caponfield, Stafford, ironmaster. [Alex- 
ander, 36, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. c. 

Sprigens, J. Chesham, Bucks, draper. [Thomas, 
Fencourt, Fenchurch-street. T 

Troughton, B. jun. Coventry, silkman. [James, 
Bucklersbury. ‘TI’. : 

Twice, W. Sheffield, plumber. (Blagrave, Sy- 
mond’s-inn. C. 

Warbrick, H. Liverpool, merchant. [Lowes, 
Temple. C. 

Ward, oe Warwick-row, Coventry, silk-manufac- 
turer. [James, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 
Whaley, J. King’s Lyon, Norfolk, gunsmith. 

[ Wright, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. © 

Wilson, G. Liverpool, linen-draper. | Lowe, Chan- 
cery-lane. C. 

Feb. 27.—Deakin, F. Upton-vpon-Severn, Worces- 
ter, grocer, [Platt, New Boswell-court, Lin- 
coln’s-inn. C. 

Harrison, J. Sandwich, Kent, woolstapler. [Lo- 
dington, Secondaries-oftice, Temple. C. 

Hebdin, A. O. Parliament-street, Westanins‘er, 
woollen-cloth-merchant. [Wilson, 16, Greville- 
Mreet, Hatton-garden. C. 

Ker, T. Strand, boot and shoe-maker. (Stevens, 
Gray’s-inn-square. T. 

Morgan, J. Bedford, draper and tailor. [Brutton, 
£5, Old Broad-street. C 

Priddon, E. Horncastle, Lincoln, miller and baker. 
[ Norris, 32, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 

Richards, J. and W. Badham, Bromyard, Here- 
ford, dealers in corn. [Taylor, 18, Bartholomew- 
close. C. 

Rogers, J. and ©. Rogers, Plymouth, coach-ma- 
kers, Fo agg 58, Chaneery-lane. C. 

Skaif, H. Whitby, York, linen and woollen draper. 
[Bell, Bow Church-yard. C. 

Smith, P. sen. P. Smith, jun. and W. Smith, Burn- 
den, Lancaster, muslin-manufacturers. [Shaw, 
18, Ely-place, Holborn. C. 

Tuck, Benjamin, Thrapston, Northampton, draper. 
[ Forbes, 5, Ely-place. C. 

Turner, J. Rotherham, York, engineer. [Tay- 
lor, 24, John-street, Bedford-row. C. 


March 3.—Dillinge, J. Bristol,grocer. [Poole, 12, 
Ciray’s-inn-square. C. 

Burbury, R. Coventry, silk and trimming-manu- 
facturer. (James, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 

Dudman, J. Brighthelmstone, common-carrier. 
[Smith, 6, New Basinghall-street. C, . 

Fry, G. Tunbridge Weils, lime-burner. [Young, 
Ancoln’s-inn-fields. T. 

Gittivs, R. Tewkesbury, Gloucester, cornfactor. 
(Jenkins, New-inn. C. 

Gough, RK. Liverpool, tebacco and snaff-mannfac- 
turer. [Lowe, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. C. 

Green, |. Lower East-smithfieid, baker. a? 
ther, London-street, Fenchurch-street. T. 

Heaton, J. Scholes, York, nail-manufacturer. 
(Taylor, 24, John-street, Bedtord-row. C, 

Needs, E. Bristol, shopkeeper. (Hicks, Bartlett’s- 
buildings, Holborn. C. 

Noad, 5. Birchin-tane, bill-broker. [Clatton, 
High-street, Southwark. T. 

Scofield, E. West Bergholt, Essex, publican. 
[Rush, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. C, 
Troughton, J., C. A. Newcomb, J. Troughton, and 
8. Treughton, jun. Coventry, bankers. [Ed- 

munds, Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

Wood, W. Butley, Chester, cheese-lealer. [Day, 

12, Grafton-street, Bond-street. C. 


March 6.—Aubrey, G. E. Manchester, merchant. 
(Willis, Warnford-court. C. 

Aubrey, R. Jun. Manchester, merchant. [Willis, 
Warntord-court. C. 

Gibbons, H. Islington, dealer. [Jones, Temple- 
chambers, Fleet-street. T. 

Gibbons, T. jun. Wells, Norfolk, merchant. 
[Plexney, Bedford-row, C. 

Mason, R. Barfrestone, Kent, miller. [Loding- 
ton, i, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 


March 10.—Alport, T. R. Birmingha 
piitesser., [Wilde, College-bill, '. hone 
arker, J. Great Titchfleld-street, y . 
‘ (Fisher, Fertival’sian, ate.” ce 
enson, J. R. Artillery-place, Finsbury-sqn; 

merchant. [Amory, Throgmorton-street. tT.’ 
Burton, M. Wolverhampton, grocer. (Williams 
Lincoln’s-inn. C. ‘ 
Coates, C. New Bond-street, druggist. [Alliston 
_Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. T. : 
Cooper, J. Eyam, Derby, grocer. (Bartlett, Bar- 
Ih raigl ig C, 
iggleston, R. Great Driffield, York, plumber, 
(Spence, Threadneedle-strect. C. - ; Ps 
Ferns, G. jun. Stockport, grocer. [Wilson, 16 
Greville-street, Hatton-garden. C. 
Fletcher, J. and P. Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancaster, 
cotton-spinners, (Ellis, @hancery-lane. C. 
Guy, J. Blackfriar’s-road, dealer. {Tucker, Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn. T. 

Harrison, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner. [Milne, 
Temple. C. 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, stone-mason. [Tot- 
tie, 33, Poultry. T. 

Jackson, T. Bishop’s Offiey, Stafford, maltster. 
{ Williams, Lincoln’s-inn.  C. 

Jones, W. Handsworth, Stafford, farmer. [Bee- 
tham, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill. C. 

Mallorie, Wm. Leeds, pasteboard-manufacturer, 
(Hamilton, 2, Henrietta-st. Covent-garden. (. 

Matson, R. Barfrestone, Kent, miller. [Loding- 
ton, 1, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 

Nicholls, W. A. A. Stephen-street, orgau- builder. 
(Spence, 7, Furnival’s-imn, Holborn. 

Shephard, W. Brunswick-st. Hackney-road, ba- 
ker. (Bromley, New-court, Temple. ‘ 

Windeatt, T. and W. Tavistock, Devon, fellmon- 
gers. (Wright, Inner Temple. C. 


March 13.—Anderson, J. jun. Whitby, York, mer- 
chant. (Bell, Bow-church-yard, Cheapside. C. 

Barker, T. Burton, in Lesadile. York, twine-ma- 
nufacturer. [Bell, Bow-church-yard, Cheap- 
side. Cy 

Bradbury, G. Hadley, Salop, maltster. [Baxter, 
Gray’s-inn-place. C. 

Dark, H. Bath, woollen-draper. [Young, Char- 
Jotte-row, Mansion-house. C. 

Durtnall, J. Dover, ironmonger. ree 2,New 
Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. C. 

French, J. Wes' Orchard, Coventry, ribbon manu- 
facturer. [James, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 

Frost, L. Liverpool, timber-merchant. (Adling- 
ton, Bedford-row. C. cab 

Jordan, W. Sunbury, victualler. (Lewis, Cratch- 
ed-friars. TT. 

Lowe, Gi. Manchester, cotton-dealer. [Huri, 
Temple. C. , 
Macrae, A. Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate, jew- 

eller. [Pullen, Fore-street, Cripplegate. 
Rayner, J. D. Broad-street, Ratcliff, mast-maker. 
Nee Ratcliff-cross. T. ‘ 
Wignell, B. Dravton, Leicester, farmer. [Loding- 
ton, 1, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. C. 
Wilby, D. Ossett, York, clothier. [Lake, 9, Cat- 
eaton-street. C. 


March 17.—Blundell, W. Liverpool, hardware- 
man. [Baxter, Gray’s-inn-place. C. 

Burbery, R. Coventry, silk-manufacturer. (James, 
Bucklersbury, Cheapside. T. 

Culshaw, W. Wrightington, Lancaster, dealer. 
(Gaskell, Wigan, C. 
Danson, J. Millom, Cumberland, dealer. [Blake- 
lock, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. C. ee 
Davies, J. Liverpool, merchant. [Chester, Stapic- 

inn, C, 
Johnson, G. R. Chiswell-street, oil and colour- 
man. [Thomson, George-street, Minories. F 
Menser, poem Norfolk, farmer. (Swain, V! 
ewry. C. 
Porter, Joneph. Leading Sooting. Essex, farmer. 
(Eyles, 15, Worship-street-road. T. ¥ 
Wilkinson, J. W. and B. Smith, Leeds, stu'- 
merchants. [Few, 2, Henrietta-street, Covemt- 
garden. C. 


March 20.—Acason, J. Valentine-farm-ridge, Her'- 
ford, cow-dealer. [Wigley, 49, Egsex-stree’y 
Strand. TF. 
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Bird, T.St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-fields, haber- 
dasher. (Newton, 56, High Holborn. T. 

Browne, J. Bridgewater, Somerset, tailor, [Blake, 
(ook’s-court, Carey-street.  C. 

Croxford, C. jun. Iver, Buckingham. ([Clarke, 
Chancery-lane. T ni 

Cummins, J. Gloucester, mercer. [King, Ser- 
jennt’s-int, Fleet-street. C, 

Dixon, J. Lishoptherpe, York, céal-merchant. 
(Foljambe, Wakefield. C. 

Field, T. sen. and T. Field, jun. Muscovy-court, 
Trinity-sq. flour-factors. [Ciabon, 76, Mark- 
lane. T. 

Fifoot, W. Bristol, baker. [Bourdillon, Bread- 
street, Cheapside. C. 

Freeland, W. Bedhampton, Southampton, miller. 
(Osbaldeston, London-st. Fenchurch-st. C, 

Lance, Ben. 6, Capel-court, Bartholomew-lane, 
stock-broker. (Lindsey, St. ‘Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark. 

Marshall, P. Scarborough, grocer. [Battye, 20, 
Chancery-lane. C. 

Partridge, H. M. Newport, Monmonth, ironmon- 
ver. (Poole, 12, Gray’s-inu-square. C 

Sedewiek, M. London, warehouseman, [Fisher, 
Thaives-inn, Holborn. T. 

Wilson, J. Macclesfield, Chester, bookseller. 


r 


fLowden, 17, Clement’s-inn. T. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazette—F cb. 1]. to March 20. 


Russell, A. auctioneer, Glasgow. 

Turner, S. auctioneer, Glasgow. 

Gordon, J. Overlaw, and M. Gordon, drovers, 
Kirkeudbright. 

Hamilton, J. and Co. merchants, Glasgow. 

Landles, J. and D. Calder, fish-curers, Helmsdale. 

Smith, J. merchant, Leith. 

(ireen, E. merchant, Montrose. 

Johnston, G. and R. Wight, merchants, Leith. 

M‘Farlane, D,. cattle-dealer, Argyleshire. 

Campbell, J. merchant, Glasgow. 

‘richton, P. corn-merchant, Dundee. 

Kid, D. fish-curer, Leith. 

Jolinston, R. and J. Johnston, cattle-dealers, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Rattray, J. and D. Rattray, manufacturers, Ban- 
neckburn, 

Russell, J. grocer, Hamilton. 

brown, A. grocer, Leith. 

Ainslie, R. underwriter, Edinburgh. 

Brooks, W. and W. Blackie, merchants, Grange- 
mouth, and at Glasgow. 

Mackay, J. merchant, Thurso. 

Duguid, W. jun. merchant, Aberdeen, 

Harthill, J. merchant, Aberdeen. 

ae John, cattle-dealer, Troquain, Kirkcud- 

right. 
Rae, J. cattle-dealer, Uddingston. 





BIRTHS. 


Feb. 21. At Archcliff Fort, Dover, the lady of Capt. 
Duncan Grant, Koya) Artillery, a son. 

— At the Countess of Dartmonth’s, in Berkeley- 
Square, the Right Hon. Lady Harriet Paget, a 
daughter, 

26. At Norwich, the lady of Edmond Wodehouse, 
Esq. MP. one of the Representatives for the 
county of Norfolk, ason. 

— In Portland-place, the lady of Sandford Gra- 
ham, Esq. MP. a son, 

March 6. At his Lordship’s honse, Lower Brook- 
street, the lady of Earl Compton, a son. 

J. In Upper Gower-street, the laly of Lieut.-Col. 
-Dance, 2d Life Guards, a daughéer. 

1, Lady Jane Peel, adauchter. 

— At Weymouth, the lady of Col. Horner, of Mells 
Park, Somerset, a son. 

— At the White Lodge, Richmond Park, the lady 
of the Hon. and Rey. George Pellew, adaughter. 

ll. The Right Hon. Lady Amelia Sophia boyce, 
#& daughter. 

16. At Castle-house, Great Torrington, Devon- 
shire, the lady of Anthony Wim. Johnson Deane, 
Esq. a son and heir. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Hopetoun-house, the Countess of Hopetoun, a 


At Anchenard, the lady of Major Alston, a daugh- 
ter, 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Menzies, 42d regt. 
a daughter. 


IN IRELAND. 
At Santry-house, near Dublin, the lady of Sir 
Compton Poinville, Bart. MP. a son. 
At Salisbury, county of Kildare, the lady of Col. 
Johnston, a son. 
The Countess of Cavan, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 21. At Longford, by the It. Hon. and Rev, the 
Earl Nelson, Thos. Bolton, Esq. (nephew and 
heir presaniptive to his lordship) to Miss Eyre, 
daughter and sole heiress of the late Jola 
Maurice Eyre, Esq. of Lougford-house. 

22. At Beddington, by the Rev. J. H. B. Monn- 
tain, AM. the Rey. G. R. Mountain, vicar of 
North Kelsey, and third son of the Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, to hatherine, youngest daughter of 
the late T. Hinchliff, Esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

26. At Coleshill, Warwickshire, the Rev. Carew 

Thes. Ebers, rector of Rishingles, Suffolk, and 

domestic Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of 

Sussex, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 

Chas, Palmer, Esq. of Coleshill. 

Jarch 1. Ly Special Licence, at St. George's, 

Hanover-square, by the Kev. Hen. Penruddocke, 

Wyndham Wadham Wyndham, Esq. MP. te 

Anna Eliza, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Slade, of 

Mansell-house, Somersetshire, 

5. At St. James’ Church, by the very Rev. Dean of 
Canterbury, James Fitzgerald, Esq. third son 
of the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, DD. (late Vice 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublia) and nephew 
to the Bishop of Limerick, to Miss King, of 
North Petherton, Somersetshire. 

6. At Brighton, by the Dean of Hereford, George, 
younvest son of Thos. Harrington, Esq. of 

‘righton, to Lucy Catherine, only daughter of 
Thos. Hill, Esq. of the same place. 

8. At Everton, near Liverpool, Arthur Latham, 
Esq. to Susanna, third daughter, and John 
Wallis, Esq. to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
Geo. Roach, Esq. of Everton, formerly of 
Lisbon. 

10. At the Abbey-church, Bath, Lieut.-Col. James 
Johnstone Cochrane, 3d regt. of Guards, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Jolin Wiltshire, of Shock- 
erwick-house, 

12. At St. John’s, Southwark, James B. Scott, 
Esq. of Leith, to Jane, eldest daughter of J. 
Donaldson, Esq. of Horslydown. 

— At Esher, Surrey, Swynfen Jervis, Esq. of 
Darlaston-hall, Staffordshire, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of P. N. Roberts, Esq. of Esher. 

13. At Ormesby, Noriolk, by the Rey. Geo, Lucas, 
Capt. R. Hockings, RN. to Magdelena, eldest 
daughter of the late Gerard Montague, of Bur- 
lingham.lhall, in the same county, 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Spott-house, Capt. Alex. Renton Sharpe, RN. 

to Catherine, eldest daughter of Robert Hay, 
Esq. of Spott. 


IN IRELAND. 

At Limerick, Sempronius Stratton, Esq. Lieut.- 
Col. and Major in the 19th regt. to the Hon, 
Catherine Jane Massey, daughter of the late 
General, the Right Hon. Lord Clarina, of Elin 
Park, in the county of Limerick. 

At Dublin, by the Lord Bishop of Ossory, John 
Ladeweze Adlercron, Esq. of Fitzwilliam-square, 
to Dorothea, eldest daughter of Geo. Rothe, Esq. 
of Mountjoy-square, and of Mount Rothe, in the 
county of Kelkenny. 

At Dubliy, by the Rev. Mr. Maturin, Lieut.-Col. 
Eusor, of the Armagh Militia, to Miss Jane 
Parsovs, daughter of Jolin Parsons, Esq. MP. 
for King’s County. 


ABROAD. 

At Paris, Huch O’Connor, of Mountjoy-square, 
Dublin, to Winefred, youngest daughter of Chas. 
Browne Mostyn, Esq. of Kiddington, in Oxford- 
shire. 

At Paris, in the English Ambassador's Chapel, 

lex. James Mune, Esq. of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, to Elizabeth, 
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468 Deaths. CApril, 


relict of the late Wm. Markham, Esq. of Becca, 
in the county of York. 

At Paris, at the English Ambassador’s, Capt. Pea- 
cocke, KN. to Martha Louisa, fourth daughter of 
the late Geo. Dacre, Esq. of Marwell-house, 
Hants. 


DIED. 


Feb. 18. John Macleay, Esq. of Keiss, FLS. in his 
43d year. 

20. Lieut.-Gen. Popham, many years in the East 
India Company’s service. 

— At Tanbridge Wells, the Right Hon. Theodosia, 
Lady Dowager Monson, widow of John, the 
second Lord Monson, in the 96th year of her 
age. 

_ At Bath, Thos. Macdonald, Esq. late first 
Commissioner of the Board for deciding upon 
the claims of British subjects on the American 
Government, and for distributing the sums ob- 
tained, among the several claimants. 

— Lately, at Combermere Abbey, Cheshire, in 
his 20th year, the Hon. R. Cotton, eldest son of 
the Right Hon. Lord Combermere. 

— At Wearcombe-house, the Rev. L. H. Luxton, 
BA. daaopen | of Wells, Minister of Taunton 
St. James and Ash Priors, many years an active 
magistrate for the county of Somerset, and 
Vicar of Holcombe Burnell, in the county of 
Devon. 

24. At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, in the 83d 
ear of his age, Lieut.-Gen. Geo. Rochfort, 
‘hief Fire Master to the Royal Laboratory. 

— At Deeping St. James, Mrs. Eliz. Cook, aged 
100 years. 

26. At his house, in Devonshire-place, Sir Chas. 
Wm. Rouse Bowton, of Downton-hall, in the 
ones of Salop, and Rouse Lench, Worcester- 
shire. 

27. Mrs. Herries, the lady of John Chas. Herries, 
Esq. of Upper Cadogan-place. 

— Athis house in Bolton-row, aged 64, Vicount 
Chetwynd. 

— At Chalk Farm, where he had remained since 
the fatal duel, which took place between him 
tind Mr, Christie, on the evening of the 16th 
Feb. John Scott, Esq. late Editor of this Maga- 
zine, aged 37. 

28. At his house in Portugal-street, in the 87th 
year of his age, Wm. Mainwaring, Esq. many 

ears Member and Chairman of the Quarter 
Session for the county of Middlesex. 

March |. Atan advanced age, John Yenn, FAS. 
nearly 40 years Treasurer and a Trustee of the 
Royal Academy. He had been also one of the 
Directors of Greenwich Hospital for 35 years. 

2. At Telford, near Horncastle, in his 65th year, 
the Rev. John Dymoke, rector of Brinkhill, Lin- 
colnshire, second son of the late John Dymoke, 
Gent. who was heir at law of the Right Hon. 
Lewis Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, who performed 
the office of Champion to his late Majesty 
George IIT. 

— Lately at Bath, Jane, relict of the late George 
Osbaldestone, Esq. of Hutton, Bushell-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

— Inthe 74th year of his age, Admiral West. 

— Lady Carr, wife of Sir John Carr, of New Nor- 
folk-street, Grosvenor-square. 

4. The Princess Elizabeth.—The infant daughter of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence, expired at about ten minutes past one 
in the morning. Her Royal Highness, who was 
born on Sunday, Dec. 10, 1820, was aged two 
months aud 22 days. 

5. In Somers Town, at an advanced age, Richard 
Twiss, Esq. a gentleman well known in literary 
circles, by several works which attained a con- 
siderable share of popularity; of these, his 
“Travels through Portugal and Spain,” written 
at an early period of his life, excited much 
notice. s next work was “A Tour through 
Ireland,” a publication distinguished by its hu- 
mour and originality, and equally so by the free- 
dom of its remarks,which incurred the singular- 
ly displayed resentment of the natives (see page 

2 of our second volume). He likewise 

wrote “ Anecdotes of Chess,” “* A Trip to Paris,” 

* Miscellanies,” &e. &e. &e. His fortune, 

which was originally very ample, bad been mate- 

rially injured by an unsuccessful speculation of 
manufacturing paper from straw. 


5. Lately at Bath, Lady Dunalley, mother of 

the 

; Fat nee Lord Dunalley, and the Hon. 
+ At Southampton, Caroline, relict of t 
sae wy Ridout, ry . of ae dee 

ants, and eldest sister of the Si : 

F Floyd, a late Sir John 
- In his 77th year, John Swale, > i 
hall, Suffolk. . Esq. of Milden- 

— At Birchfield-house, near Birmingham. in hj 

. 7 pry year, mg a ees Bart. amelie 
» At his seat, Ham-house, near Richmond, the 
Right Hon. Wilbraham Tollemache, Earl of 
Dysart, Viscount Huntingtower, Lord High 
Steward of Ipswich, &c. &c. By the demise of 
this nobleman, his sister, the Right Hon. Lady 
Louisa Manners, becomes the representative of 
the ancient and noble family of the Tollemaches 
and succeeds to the titles. F 

— At Bath, aged 77, Stephen Ram, Esq. of Rams- 
fort, in the county of Wexford, and Portswood 
Lodge, Hants, and one of the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple. 

10. At Yarmouth, aged 83, Sarah, widow of the 
late Rev. Henry Parish, Rector of Cahir and 
Dunmore, in Ireland. 

— At Bath, aged 65, Wm. Meyler, Esq. Proprie- 
tor of the Bath Herald, and one of the Magis- 
— and Senior Common Councilmen of that 
city. 

— Athis house, Foley-place, Major Thos. Gam- 
ble, aged 86. 

11. At his residence in Manchester-square, sud- 
denly, after preparing to goto church, Robert 
Dalrymple, Esq. a gentleman of distinguished 
family and considerable fortune: the circwm- 
stances connected with his decease were of an 
awfully melancholy nature. 

12. At her house in Curzon-street, May-Fair, the 
Right Hon. Harriet, Countess Dowager of 
Essex, in the 87th year of her age. 

— At Exmouth, Mary, the wife of Capt. Thomas 
Young, RN. and third daughter of the late Sir 
Wm. Jeynes, of Gloucester. 

— At Bath, the Lady of the Hon. and Rey. James 


St. Leger. 

13. In the 83d year of his age, John Hunter, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, 

16. At his house in Stratford-place, after a short 
illness, Lieut.-Col. P. Douglas, late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, on the Bengal 
Establishment. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


At Auchindinny, Mrs. Crawford, of Overton, the 
Lady of Capt. J. Coutts Crawford, RN. 

At Ra inburgh, Lady Dalrymple Hay, of Park- 
place. 


IN IRELAND. 


At Dublin, the Rev. Thos. Smyth, DD. Rector of 
Enniskillen, and Vicar of Santry. 

At Rockingham, in the county of Roscommon, the 
seat of Viscount Lorton, in his 88th year, the 
Hon. Col. King, of Ballina. 


ABROAD. 


At Rome, of a decline, most prematurely, except 
for his own reputation, Johu Keats. 


Ile quievit 
Spiritus, et pressi tacuit sacer impetus oris ! 


The name ofthis impassioned young Bard is rot 
“ written in water,”though his poetry is certainly 
steeped in the deepest stream of Castaly!—Vide 
our Town Conversation for the present month. 
At Calcutta, aged 21, John Simson, Esq. third son 
of Geo. Simson, Esq. of Sellwood Park, Berks. 
At Halifax, Nova Scotia, in his 78th year, - 
Right Rev. Edmund Burke, Bishop of Sion, an 
Vicar Apostolic in Nova Scotia. Mt 
At Trincomalee, of cholera morbus, aged 18, ! - 
Thomas, a Midshipman of the Leander, 40 
eldest son of Sir Geo. Thomas, Bart. 
The Princess Caroline of Bavaria. ine 
At St. Petersburgh, Walter Venning, Esq. at 
house of his brother, Joha Venning, Esq Rees 
At the Cape of Good Hope, Wm. Edward . 
Esq. of the Bengal Establishment, and secon’, 
Judge of the Courts of Sudder Dewanuce 4 
Nizamut Adawint. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE AND OBSERVATIONS, 


Meteorological Tuble—Courses of Foreign Exchange. 


MADE AT STRATFORD, MIDDLESEX. 
By Mr. R. Howard. 


Ma. denotes the Maximum, Mi. the Minimum. 
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Ther. Baro.| Hyg. | Wind. Weather. T her. Baro. Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. 
Feb. 9a.m | 9a.m. 
if Ma.s2 30°35). gg sw |Fi 17 { Ma. 33 30°41 1) gy 1 
L|Mi. 44, 30.21 | § A; aa 7. |Mi. 26, 30:24] 5 90) SE  |Clondy 
2] MESSER] oo | we fine | anf MD STF ay] wi 
af M8 || a7] w feme | a9 i 3 fos | NW fr 
4) Mi 33| 30-03 |¢ 70 | Wo [Overcast 201 |Mi'30! seis | ¢ 62 | NW [Frost 
. | |Ma.39) 30°74 » , ” 01 § Ma. 40| 30°32 1). ' . 
5) Mi. 24 30°62 , 67 | NW |Fine 21) Mi. 27 3021 79| NW [Cloudy 
i « ‘ ed | ‘ peas) 
6 ee e-ay | ¢ 60 | SW [Frost 221 | Mi on] aon |; GO| SE [Frost 
7 oer | t 68 | SW [Frost 2 ee en || 76 | NW |Frost—foggy 
| QO! 24)- ly ° ri ¢ .o 
af Metal 14 5 | stro 2af 88-87) 8°21) 4 on | NW [ront—fone 
1 eel aot |{ 731 Var. [Frost 25 | Mad) 2015) 79] NW [Cloudy 
Ma. 46} 30°37 | | = : . +f Ma.35, 30°14 . > ’ 
ia. HP Os o ‘ Ma.: 20°02 ‘ 7A ~ 
‘ f via, 30°38 nA ’ ‘ { Ma. 37 29°44 ? = = . 
a oo ooo i Bowl sar 23 |Mi. 31] 2933]5 71] SE [Snowy 
13) Mi. 30 30-28 f 66 NE Cloudy 
f (Ma. 34) 3:38 , 
I4y Mi. 31] 30-28 } 59} Var. |Cloudy 
5 | Meat aoe | ¢ 74] NE [Cloudy 
16) < oa \ 71 NE jLun. corona 























COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 








Amsterdam Vienna. 















































Paris. \ttambery. Genoa. | Berlin. |Naples. |Leipsig. | Bremen. 

ON 20 Mar. | 16 Mar. | 19 Mar. | 7 Mar. | 10 Mar.| 13 Mar.| 1 Ma r.) 12 Mar. | 12 Mar. 
London.....| 25°53 | 37-4 41-4 30} ‘22 | 595 | 6°183 | 621 

Paris...... | — 26 5, 574 1174; 953 834 | 23°25) 794 1733 

Hamburg...| 181 _ 35 1423} 43% | 1523 | 42°80) 144} ise 
Amsterdam.| 584 | 1054 —_ 136 91% | 144 | 49° 138 | 126 
Vienna ......| 254 1443 144 60} 413 | 59°80 | 1014 — 
Franckfort..| 2} | 145 3513 — | 1043; — 994 | 110 
Augsburg...| 252 aah 36 60% | 105} | 58-70 | 100} —— 
Gienoa.......| 478 84 904 — — |1975| — —_ 
Leipsig......| — — _— -—- _ 105 _ _ _ 
Leghorn ....| 508 895 964 a+ 1224; — — _ _ 
Lisbon ......| 564 37% 41 —_ 898 — |5035|; — _— 
Cadiz......../15°10 | 934 | 102 — | | — | — | — | — 
Naples ......] 419 — 793 _ —_ _ — —_ — 
Bilboa ......{15:30| — | lola | —|—}|—]—|—]— 
Madrid......| 15°70 95 1043 —_ 618 —_ — _ om 
Porto........| 564 37% 41 — —_ji- —_—_|- — 

COURSES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT 
Stock- 

° . Madrid. |Lisbon. 

ON ie Mar Ne “=p ie’ “Te be Mar. , —_ 27 Feb 23 Feb. 
London...... | 1523 | A106 |7sp.60 ot oH 128 | 37 | 51 
PUES sccnccies 79} =| fr. 1184 | 35 Sp. 104 9. 23-0 | 15°19) 548 
Hamburg... | 145 144 164 9% | 104 | 126 | — | 38 

Amsterdam. | 1383 | 1 154 104 | — | 120 | — | 403 

Genoa. ...... -— -- _— _ a an. rae 875 
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MARKETS. 


—— 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


From Feb. 23 to March 23. 


Amsterdam, C. F..........-12-9 .. 12-18 
Ditto at sight .........-2-.12-6 «212-10 
Rotterdam, 2 U 12-10. .12-14 
Antwerp ......-eee ee ot ZelO.. 12-11 
Hamburgh, 2$ U ......-ee 8-2 2. U-5 

Benn. GSU ccc cvecctave BNW 2 .00-0 

Paris, 5 days’ sight ee e 25-80 

Ce AEW cicccancoser . 26-10 


Pourdeaux . 26-10 


; rconthe Main ~ 4s ~e 
rant kforton theM ove ctl. cack 
ee eer 


Petersburg, rble, 3 U...... 9.. 9 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2 M.......10-17..10-15 
TG. « cteecere vene 10-17... 10-15 
Madrid, effective ... ......38 ..86 0 4 
Cadiz, effective........ wooed £..086 
ee ae | 
PGR, va ntndecesonsss ooded 
ROE cccinscssccisioeee wae = 
GHURERMEE oc 0 socceceecccens 30° 4 
LegNOMM cocce cecccessess40 §% 
RZETIOB cocccccce ccoccscecte 
Venice, Ital. Liv..... 27-60 
DE ccetekee 6: coadusascun 
Naples ..... Artima o 
Palermo, per. 02 ...+266- 115 
SROs cn ceveesunesens 000 AD §..50 
Oporto..... eeccecccccccess 49 §..00 
Rio Janciro..... cosessoes «4 ewe 
SE ccnecceesncedsncoesn cee ao 
DL icocéckseutenseeens 1 4.. 8 
GE. ccc ceccccesescoseses B .. 73-8 
—<h——— 
PRICES OF RULLION. 
Al per Ounce. 
i te & * -. a 


Portugal goldjincon® 0 0 ..0 0 0 
Foreign gold, in bars 3 17 

New doubloons ....35 14 Be 
New dollars ..... - 0 4105..0 0 O 
Silver, in bars,stand.0 4 11 as 0 0 0 


The above Tables contai 


and the lowest prices. 


Price of Raw Sugar, evclusive 


of Duty, 36s. 24d. 


Average 
Bri ad. 
Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London L0d. the quartern loaf. 
Potatoes per Ton in Spi 
ld) Oto 3 0 O 


tulficlds. 


Kidneys £2 


Champions 2 10 Oto 410 O 
Oxnobles 2 0 Oto 210 O 
Apples 2 0 Oto 210 O 


ogee ee 





| 





| Corn and Pulse imported into the Port of 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN 


IN THE TWELVE MARITIME DISTRICTS. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Wecks ending 

| Feb. | Feb. . Mar. : Mar. | Mar. 
117 |} | 3 } 10 | 45. 
Whrat 53. 5153 41539° 5 54 1154 28 
Rye- 33 11/34 10)34 7 38 933 5 
ibarley 3f 1 123 91238 623 1024 2 
Oats 171017 F717 718 318 0 
Beans $2) 4/30 3:20 9 30 130 2 
Peas 341132 3°33 033 1132 $ 


London trom Feb. I9to March 17. 


| Maglish | Irish | Foreign Total 
Wheat 22.535 LO.065 40 41.640 





Barley! 29,216) 370, — | 29,586 

Oats | 39,726) 13,205 — | 53,021 

Rye | Oi ae fC 10 

Beans : £874, — | — | 8,874 

Pease Baye —_ | —_ aby edibed 

Mait 020 Qrs.; Flour 34,424 Sacks. 
I ‘oreis en I lour : 2) barrels. 

Price of ITops per ew t. in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags ...50s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto .......45s. to fis. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to O0s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 40s. to 6s, 
Kent, New Pockets 50s. to 84s. 
Sussex, ditto .......42s. to Gis. 
Essex, ditto ........00s. to Os. 
Farnham, ditto .... 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Pockets . 408. to lis. 

Average Price per ‘Load of 
Shi Me Cc lower. Stra. 
& «2 fe Sea & 0 Ha 4 & 


Smithfield. 
> Oto4 4,.4 O05 O..1 
Whitechapel. 
3 10to4 4..4 Otod 5..1 
St. Jumes’s. 
o> Oto4 10..4 Otod O. 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 815. at 
Ne woute.— Beef... 2% 2d. to 4s. Di. 
Mutton..3s. Od. to 4s. 0 le 
Veal ....4s. Od. to Gs. Od. 
Pork....3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Lamb...0s. Qd. to Os. Od. 
Leadenhall._Becf ....3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton. .3s. 4d. to 4s. Od, 
Veal ....4s. 8d. to Gs. 40 
Pork ....3s. 8d. to Gs. Od: 
Lamb...0s. Od. to 0s. Od. 


Gtol 12 
Stol 14 


1 Ito! Ib 





Cattle suld at Smithfield from Feb. 23 

to Mar. 19%, both inclusive. 
Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
1,060 “3.380 1,230 


Beasts. 
10,620 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 


In each Week, from Feb. 26 to March 19. 
March 5. 


Feb. 26. 

s. a. &. d. Ss. d. 

Newcastle.... 34 6 to 41 3 
Sunderland... 42 3 to 00 O 


00 Oto 00 0 


March 12. March 19. 

6 fo && deo & de & de he te 
36 9 to 43 GI] 31 6Gto 41 6 
00 0 to 00 OF} 3L Gto 42 0 
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Shares 





T OF CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGIT 








COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, &e. 


(March 22d, 1821.) 





| 





= | : 
Ss | r- 
== | s 
< | ~& 
\£. & Le & 
Canals. 
oN Andover: ececccccee eresees 5 
— jAshby-de-la-Zouch --++-- «| 92 
3 10/Ashton and Oldham -+++-- 70 
ad Basingstoke... .+-.+es. eee 6 
@ Wha, Botedle-+oc.cescecvcces Ww 
| 9) Birmingham (divided DOO 
o Bolton and Duryerssse cree 00 
4 Brecknock & Abergavenny) 75 
5 Chelmer and Blackwater--]| 90 
8 Chestertield «+ -+++-+eeeeee 120 
44 Coventry Trerrrrer re? fee au 
= Croydon Cece seccceresccces = = 
6 Derby ee cercccsececes ese ko 
8 Dudley «sce eeceeeeeeeeees DS 
3 |Ellesmere and Chester---+| 64 
58 BrewWash cccccsccccces eee HKD 
2) =| Forth and Clyde --++++++-- 10) 
om Gloucester and Lerkeley, 
O60 BOs 050 t ex cveveses %) 
3 Do. optional Loan-+++++++] 47 
9 Grand Junction «++++e+ee- 20 
3 (rand Surrey «+++ «+++ : 58 
5 Do. Loan eee eee wees sesese WN 
— jGrand Union «+++++-ee+-+] 24 
5 Do. Loan cccccccccce e O38 
_ Grand Western, «+--- tree 4 
7 CHrUNthamdes cece eececeeees 120 
— Huddersfield ---++++- . 3 
18 Kennet and Avon -++++++- 20 
l Lancaster ---.cccsees coves] 97 
10 Leeds and Liverpool----.. 87 
j4 Leicester «-scccscccccccce SOv 
4 Leicester & Northampton 
Union cccccccccccccces RB 
170 Louvhborough-++-+++- eee OG) 
ll Melton Mowbray -+++e-++++| RUd 
30 Mersey and Irwell «-++-+-- —_ 
10 Monmouthshire «os+eeeeee 10 
5 Do. Debentures --eeeecees 9? 
= Montgomeryshire ++-++++-- 70 
2 DLb Ne@athye co cccccecce @essecece 410 
one North Wilts occccccccccccs _— 
1? Nottingham: +ee.seeeeeeee — 
i 324 Oxford «-.+see coe eeecsece 620 
3B]: |Peak Forest -ocece.seeceee 68 
on Portsmouth and Aruadel.--| £3 
ie NI 6 9 0'00:6560.60060006 27 
» Rochdale ee eereeee 4] 
| 9 Shrewsbury «++eeeeeeeeeee 165 
7 10 Shropshire eccecsceececoce 140 
ntts Somerset Con]. -+.+-eeccees onan 
40‘ | Stafford. & Wercestershire.|700 
lu ROUT OPIATE oc ce cccccccose 210 
— jStratford on Avon «--+++-+++| 10 
2») Stroudwiter «+ ++seeecerees 405 
12 SWANSCD pecccccersces «+ 190 
— iTavistock --.-ccce.c eee | OW 
— /|Thames and Medway------ 24 10) 
7o =| Trent & Mersey or Grand 
Tramk ccccee cece ee cece 1200 
| 12 |Warwick and Birmingham) 220 
i |] Warwick and Napton «+++ |2]0 
= Wilts and therks--+-++++++*) 
bh Wiaheach oo cccccccccccces 60 
1 |Worcesterand Birmingham) 25 
Docks. 
— 0 ee ee 
5 Do. Notes --.--+- eecvecocse! am 
3 Commercial «--+eseeseees+] 63 
10) [Bast-Lndia + -eeeeeee ones IHS 
— jEast Country «+-++++++++ --P 18 10 
4 London ---+.-+.> eet va eee HOH 
10 West-India «++++.s+eeee++ [160 
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of 


Shares, 


No. 


2912 
HAS 
SO) 
4,000, 
Homo 
fou 
HOw 
GO COU, 


20 
1000 


492? 
D208 
joo 
1000 


3762 


Bs) 
40 
POO 
1500 

R00 
7oW 


Logo 


on) 
25 OW) 
200 
4000 
20,000 
O00 
1,1 00,0002 
40,000 
24) 
BY00 
31,000 
PPO 
TAO 000 
745, 1004, 
4000) 
1500 


8000 


4000 
1000 
1000 
OOOO 
Poo 
1000 


1000 
70 
700 


1080 
1397 
PAY) 
3447 
2000 











10a 
nO) 
SO 


+r, 
-* 











Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 

















4. {Gas Livht and Coke (Char-! 

tered Company) «+++-++- 61 
9 Do. New Shares 
s |City Gas Light Company (103 


“eee eee eee 





| Be, NOW cccccccccecescce 53 
18 4 [Bath Gas «----- sowoccecce| IY 
om Brivhton Gas «+eeeeeeceee 16 

2 Bristol cco cocccccecscece 28 

Literary Institutions. 
London ++++- eesee iin 
_— Russe] o--cece eo ccccescecs 1] 
‘om SUITCY+ + sete cece nee eeeenes 7 
Miscellaneous. 

} S{Auction Mart «++++-eeeee+) 2 

2 10) British Copper Company --| 50 
— [Golden Lane Brewery -+--| 1 
— DO, cv eccececcece soseereee! 10 

] London Commercial Sale 

Rooms «++eeee eoccccces 19 
Carnatic Stock, Ist. Class-- | 76 


4 
3 J)Qe ccs cocescce Yd, Class:+| — 
5 City Bonds occcccceccvcee IU: 








ES | $3 
< j - vs 
a {. 9s 
t Bridge S. widen 
_ SOUGNWAPEC  cccccccscceose “0 
— ei i pé6ceueseenaseeee aL) 
an Vauxhall ee eeeeseoeseeees Is 
h Do. Promissory Notes «--.} Ul 
— Waterloo pate hens eade saks »> 0 
— | ———— Annnities of x/, | 27 10 
| = ———— Annuities of Zi, | 22 le 
5 meme JSS, eo cccccces Luo 
Roads, | 
om gO Se ee 4 
is Commercial «eccccccccvess 107 
5 —————— East-lodia | 
Breeete cescasacdacenscel lo 
] 14)Creat Dover Street........ | wu 
— j|llighgate A\rchway--.... | o 
1 jCrovdon Railwaye+.+.....- | 12 
pam iNurrey BER ee ee 10 
] 4 jSevern and Wye --e-eeee. »| dd 
Water We rks. 
—_— Dit sccaceenscnd 70 
2 }O/Grand Junction «+eeceeees 47 bb 
ones Kent ee } $2 
” JG; London Bridw@e@s« .ecececess hv 
a POU Benda csccccccece lo 
2 |West Middlesex «..+ee.e0 ix 10 
= York Didildings .++eeee eens 18 
Insurances. 
9 10 ee ee eecccce 40 
6, Atias eee ee ee ee a 
40 i Niveau as pe'aiednanns os Ze 
25 Birmingham «f.+eeeeee ee! oe U 
Tit © * gis cd eee no 
© POND 86 60404665 60d0-c000 a 
5|Fagle - Corececccccccocceces 2 126 
] (Muropean Coeereccccccccece ww 
6 Holobe £24966 C6066 006086 eee be 
HiHope ---ccccccccccssccces 3 § 
4 10)2mperial cc. ccccccccccccs ba 
} fi London Fire cocecscccccces 24 
} j!ondon Ship seccceses eoes ~0 
lx )Provident rr Ore eeee sense 17 
2} Roe tcc ccccece eececcces ° 1 18 
10 Roval Exchange --.....+.. aw) 
A l’ Sub Fire eee ee ee ee ee — 
10 Sun Lite eee ee ee o% 10 
1 ds Union----+--eee- ee vecccces 33 
Gas Lights. 
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‘Daily Price 








of Stocks, from 23d February to 24th March, 








































































































* ' . | . ' ! ma . — } 
2|88[22/2/8|2 12 aglgle| 8 |e | el, 
“(S28 | SZ (S/S MH enSi gre] os ledigall, o£ S| 

ort 2 | we | we |S AAS SSSA) S SE SR Geis 2 
M21 Glam 1 eS | we Ale iOl A Sagegesas Es 
Feb. | - — — mt pried 
232274 733 44'734 $834! 924/107 [191 | 72j—2303) 42 | —| 5 | — | 73: 
24) — (73$ 4/734 2g — 24/107 ies —_ |__|2304 —|—/5 |— ) 73: 
262274734 £734 4834) 924'106Z/195 | — \—/2305! 42 | 81g) 8 | — 33; 
27 2274734 $735 21 833] 92 1062 19 — | 2405 42} —|5 | — 751 
2 2264 734 4734 2, 83g) 92 1063 a 723.63) — | 43} —|}6 | — 735) 
Mar.| | } | “| 
1226 73 § 73h 24.83 | 92 Lo6y, 1I93-| — |—|230$ 44] — | 5 }— | 735] 
2226 734 4724 3483 | 91} 106§$)192,) 724—) — | 43} —1 6 | —) 73)! 
Sshut.) shut. 734 24 — shut./1063)193.) — |—| — | 44] —~| 5 | — | 333 
Bi aw (74 734 23) —| — [106s shut.) — —) — | 44] —15 | — 735 | 
6 — |74 73 23) —| — |1063} — |; — —| —| —}| —[/ 5 | — 73: 
7 — (735 (72% 4833] — [1065 — | — —}| — | 45} —1 5 | — 751! 
8 — 73h (724 4 —| — |106§3; — | 724—| — | 46] ~] 5 | — 733) 
9 —| — (723 4833) — 1063) — | 7241-] — | 46] —] 5 | — 73) 
10) — (724 §834) — 1107 | —| — —| — | 47) —| 5 | — 731 
2 — |} — 24 §)—] — [107 —|—[}—]|47)-|4 | — ai] 
13 733 = |72§ «4, —| 919)1063) — 55]— | 50) —/5 | — Fz] 
14) — 733 72s | —| — |1063, 19 — ij — | 0} 15 | — 73 
5) — | — (72h 4!—| — [107 — —| — | 60 |/— 15 |— 73: 
16 — 734 (723 4 —/| — 1063] — — | 71Z—| — | 50 | — | & | — F731 
17 —| — (72 714 —| 903)106$1833; — |---| — | 50} —| 5 | — 723 | 
iy —| — (713 70 —| — |1053); —| — |} — | 40) —~ 1 4 | — 7h! 
20 —| — (7os69s —| — [1054 — | — || — | 42 | — | par.) — 7h 
21! — | — \68,60f —| — {1043/1094 | 694'—| — | 26} — |'4a | — 70} 
22 —| — 693704 — 83/1055 183/ — (—}| — | 30} — | 2d | — joy 
23 — 7lf 70a 71 —| 9048/1057! — | JO4—| — | 31 | — | ld | — 71: 
4 —| — (70% — — 1053, — | — | — | 33 Idj| — ji} 
| 
; | | | | | 
IRISH FUNDS. | Prices af te | 
— ‘< Tar Ty © | A ann Soe Ret Soe Ree FRENCH FU NDS, 
a 5 | " a 4 2! e|_ 3! | | | From Feb. 26, | 
leo & w - ~ | "aa Me | | oo on 
i; Sa § = ae ale eR § 23 s | AI acetal 3. 
BES EE glee Me CSO Bie) | sl nom | 
ISS SS eae ea sree ee Se SS) CRT Actin. 
SISHSSSEISSIESIES FS SSHS SS! | vent | fu“ 
ROL SONSSISRODiSCen Se BDONR SEO 1821 
Mar. | Feb. |fr. c.| fr.  ¢ 
= | 79.| 79} 1057|1053'___|__ | 684! 90 | agian —| 1510 — 
3221 | 794 793 106 106 |_'_ 683 ——| 90 104 | 29885 10 1510 — 
5| — | 794 79) 1064 1065) ———— 684 Mar.| | 
G2214 793 794 106: 1064, | 285 65) 1520 — 
82224 795 795 1063 1064 5'82 90) 1520 — 
9.2224 80 794 1065, 1064’ —_ —_— 70 784 10, 1550 — 
14) — | 80 | 793 106 |106 |—_'__-_ 70 1083 60 1625 — 
Es 1223} 79% 794 106 |106$;———_——| 693, 23 ‘--—-— ——_ Jo'g4 —| 1525 — 
16) — | 79} 793 — | — |————._ 693 1482 75 loo — 
17/2234 79% 80 1053| — | 1778 9 — 
19/2235 b 79% 793 —|— ——, 69%) 23 —-——'_ 2378 90 10 — 
_ AME RIC. 1N FUNDS. _ 
IN LONDON. || NEW 
Feb. Mar. || YORE. | 
27 2 6 9 13° 16 23 | Feb% | 
Bank Shares......... .....| 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | — j23 10109 | 
G per cent...... 1812......| —< _— — 103 103 | — — {108 | 
1813...0..) — —_ — 104 (104 | — — }1085 | 
1814......] — | ams | cx fame | om (OR [10 | 
1815.......107 107 107 jlo7 | — | — | — bo 
ae ome ae 70 | 7O | — |e] —_ Lene 




















By J. M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Co rnhill. 
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